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the pause that will keep your records young 




an exclusive feature of the new Glaser- Steers GS-77 



Your records can be a lasting joy, their 
original brilliance preserved for many 
hundreds of performances. This takes 
special care to guard against undue rec- 
ord wear. The new GS-77 handles records 
more gently than any other automatic 
record playing mechanism. 

TURNTABLE PAUSE is a dramatic example 
of this fact. During the record-change 
cycle, the GS-77 turntable comes to a 
complete halt, and doesn't resume motion 
until the stylus has come to rest in the 
run-in groove of the next record. This 
completely eliminates the grinding action 
which occurs where records are dropped 
onto a moving turntable or disc. 



The GS-77 TONE ARM affords further 
protection. Improved mass distribution 
and low pivot friction have so minimized 
arm resonance and tracking error that 
these flagrant causes of groove and stylus 
wear are now virtually eliminated. In 
addition, the arm has been so designed 
that stylus pressure between the first and 
top records in a stack does not vary 
more than 0.9 gram. 

SPEEDHINDER goes Still further— f Or by . 
simply setting the appropriate stylus into 
play position, the GS-77 automatically 
plays at the correct record speed, and in 
the microgroove position, intermixes 33 H 



and 45 rpm records regardless of their 
sequence in the stack. 

The GS-77 is the perfect high fidelity 
record changer. It combines traditional 
turntable quality with modern automatic 
conveniences — and it does this with in- 
credible mechanical simplicity. No wonder 

. . . audiophiles are switching to the new 
OL.A8KR-8TEER8 08-77 

See your hi-fi dealer today, or write to: 
GLASER- STEERS CORPORATION 
20 Main Street, Belleville 9, New Jersey 

In CatiAda: Olu«r-BtMrt of CmwUi* Ltd.. TMatoo. OnL 
Export r M. Simons * Som Co.. Inc. N. T. 7. N. T. 
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Have the best in Hi-Fi Sound 
, . and save with a ^Oil^Ofl 



High Fidelity Speaker 



Now you can have famous Jensen authentic high fidelity loudspeaker 
performance plus the fun and satisfaction of building your 
own speaker system (and save money) with any one of Jensen*s 
eight Hi-Fi loudspeaker kits. Choose from kits ranging from the 
modest KDU-12 two-way Budget Duette to the superlative 
KT-31 Imperial 3-way system. You can build your own enclosure, 
build into your custom home music installation, or install in a 
Jensen factory-built cabinet. In every speaker kit you get the same 
high quality matched components used in Jensen's factory assembled 
reproducers — and at far less cost, too. Select the kit that best fits 
your budget and space, follow simplified plans, and enjoy the finest 
in sound reproduction. Send for our free Catalog 165-B. 



INSTALL A JENSEN SPEAKER KIT 
IN A JENSEN ENCLOSURE. 
If you don't want to build your own 
enclosure* you can install a Jensen speaker 
kit in one of Jensen's many fine furniture 
speaker cabinets. Catalog 165-B gives com- 
plete details and suggestions for cabinet-kit 
com bi nations. 




Model KT-31tt 


KT-21 


KT-22 


KT-23 KDU-10 KDU-U i KpU-12 


Type 

Frequency Ranicettt 


3-way 


:i-way 
TrI-plex 

— SCTin: — 


J -way 
Concerto-l5 


2-way 
Conccrto-12 
~3b-li.O60 


2- way Con- 
tcmporary 
46-lS,OOtf* 


J- way ihn'td' 
or ConiiMnporary 
5i5TO!i8r^ 


2-way At 
or Duet 
fiO- 15.000 


tomobllc 
e Table 


rowor RatlnR (Watta) 






30 


25 


20 


20 


20 


15 


ItnpedMce (Ohms) 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


6 


4 


4 


Com pone nts: 
I^F ("Woofer") 


P15-LL* 


P15-LL 


PI5-LL 


P12-NL 


P12-RL 


P8-RL 


P69-RLt 


69Jl0t 


(Mld-ftanfte> 


RP-201 


RP-201 














H-F ("Tweeter" or 
"Supertweeter") 


RP-302 


RP-302 


RP-I02 


RP-102 


RP-103 


RP-103 


RI»-103 


1*35- VH 


fretworks 


A-6I; A-402 


A-61: A-402 


A^554 


A-204 




Capacitor 


Capacitor 


Capacitor 


Controls 




&T-9J7: sr-m 


■ ST-Ml 


ST-flOl 


ST-901 








Shipping \Vt. <tbs.) 








Id 

S73.00 


15 

S42*7B 


7 

S24.75 


"$^75" 


3H 


Net l^rlcc 


SI 64.50 


ii6d.6o 


S99.60 


SI 0.50 



en^en 



I •Special ••woofer" for "Imperial'* Back-Load InK folded horn — not available separately, to x 9 Oval — not available separately. 
I ttlnclude.1 M-1131 Intrarangc equalizer — not available separately. ••Special M-F and H-F Controls — not available separately* 
I TttL-F response depends on enclosure. (UHL — Upper Hearing Limit). 
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J. R. LongsUfh Co., Ltd,. Toronto 
M Mexico: 

Radios Y Tehvlsian, S.A., Mffxico D.F. 
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Come on— CELEBRATE! 



PICKERING'S 



12th Anniversary 

Special 

THIS YEAR - 1958 - PICKERING & CO. 
marks its twelfth year as leader in the field of 
high quality transducers and precise electronic 
devices for the most exacting engineering applications. 

THIS YEAR - 1958 - PICKERING & CO. 
announces its readiness for the new stereo-disk. 
Yes, it is twelve years since PICKERING & CO. 
was first with a high quality miniature magnetic 
pickup for high fidelity reproduction from records and 
broadcast transcriptions. And now, PICKERING & CO. 
is ready for the stereo-disk with the STANTON 45/45, 
a stereo model of the renowned FLUX VALVE cartridge. 

THIS YEAR - 1958- PICKERING & CO., in its 
twelfth year of progress, will celebrate their anniversary 
by giving each purchaser of a FLUXVALVE product a 
bonus gift valued at (S6) six dollars to extend the 
utility of the product they have purchased. 

THIS YEAR - 1958 - marks another first for PICKERING & CO, with the PICKERING S6 
BONUS BILL! Beginning February 1, 1958 and until April 15, 1958-each PICKERING 
FLUXVALVE product will be packaged with a bonus bill valued at S6. Redeem it on the spot 
at your PICKERING dealer, 

NOW! When you buy a PICKERING FLUXVALVE Model 350, 370, or 194-D, yo u r^-^ ve a 
gift of a bonus bill for which you can receive— 

1. Any PICKERING "T-GUARD" sapphire stylus . . . value S6 . . . absolutely FREE! 

2. A credit of $6 toward the purchase of any PICKERING "T-GUARD" diamond stylus you 
choose. 

NOW! You can get the S24 amazing PICKERING V4 mil diamond stylus for only $18! ... or, 
any of the other $18 dianrond "T-GUARD" styli for only S12! 

BUILD UP THE QUALITY OF YOUR HI-FI SYSTEM WITH A PICKERING FLUXVALVE 




FLUXVALVE TWIN 
SERIES 350 -A turnover 
CurtrlilBc provldinK a 
rapid chanKC or »l>tu& 
point radfui. Available in 
12 modcU fca luring many 
combinations of siylL 
price* tian al ■ modc»i ^24. 



FLUXVALVE SINGLE 
SEKIES 370-A miniature 
hi|th quality cartridge for 
In any type of auto* 
chaniicr or manual player 
arm. Available In 5 mod* 
ch. pricct start at a low 
S17.85. 



Model 19JD UMPOISE 
I'ickiip Arm— This new . . . 
Iit:htwelji}it . . . ]ntc$:rated 
arm and Cartrldiic as* 
scmbly containing the 
FLUXVALVE with ex- 
cimivc "T-Guard" stylus— 
i& only a fraction of the 
\'eli;ht or conventional 
tone arms. Hith compll* 
ancc and slniilc friction* 
free pivot bcariiii: assure 
dl^tonionlcss tracking 0( 



mkroyfoovc and standard 
proovc recordiniES. Avail- 
able with the V^. 1 or 2.7 
mil diamond stylus. Prices 
from S59.8S. 



, , Tor those who con heor the difference ' FtN£ QUAUTY MtOH FIDtLlTY PRODUCTS BY 
&) PICKERING & COMPANY, INC., Plainview, N. V. 

Cnjoy J dcmOnstrJtion at your hi*fi sound studio you'll hear the difference. For the dejter nearest you or for literature write Dept. 0*36 
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THE MODEL FOUR 

A complete-range loudspeaker system of distinctly superior performance 

The superiority of the KLH Model Four stems from an ex- 
haustive effort to bring as close to perfection as possible 
every factor affecting loudspeaker performance. 



• The KLH Model Four is a two-way loudspeaker system housed in 
a I3V2H X 25W X 12"D cabinet. The low-frequency section is the same 
acoustic suspension mechanism used in the KLH Models Two and Three. 
Its very tow distortion and smooth extended low-frequency response result 
in a quality of reproduction which is unique among loudspeaker systems. 

• The high-frequency section uses a small diameter direct radiator 
designed to operate as a piston throughout most of its range. Its wide 
dispersion and exceptionally smooth extended frequency response Immedi- 
ately distinguish it as one of the very few available high-frequency 
reproducers which fill every part of the room with sound free from 
any harshness. 

• Unequaled smoothness throughout the mid range is achieved by use 
of specially developed loudspeaker cones and by exceedingly careful 
attention to the design of a cross*over network which integrates the low' 
and high-frequency speakers Into a complete-range system of such smooth- 
ness that the presence of two different speakers is undetectable. 

A new standard of quality control In the manufacture of loudspeakers was 
Introduced into the industry fay KLH with the production of its Models One« Two, 
and Three. The same scrupulous care is applied to the production of the Model 
Four, thus assuring the uniformly high quality of every Model Four that leaves the 
KLH factory. 

Although the development of the Model Four Involved extensive engineering 
measurements, a truly fine loudspeaker system cannot fae adequately described in 
terms of numbers, graphs, or other technical data. An appreciation of the magnificent 
performance of the Model Four can really be developed only by careful listening. 
When you do listen to the Model Four, you will notice that its superiority as an 
instrument for reproducing music becomes especially evident when it Is compared, 
at the same volume level, with any other loudspeaker system. 

At selected dealers. $209.00 to $231.00. 
Slightly higher in West and Far South. 



There is now available one of the 
most revolutionary products ever to 
come to our attention. The whole 
radio industry is likely to change its 
character; some businesses will col- 
lapse, others will burgeon. This re- 
markable unit, selling for only a little 
over $12 list price, will enable you 
to convert your present high-fidelity 
amplifier to operate witli a variable 
reluctance cartridge! No kidding . . . 
that's what it says, right in the pub- 
licity piece, and there's a fine, heavily 
retouched photograph of the unit to 
prove that such a device is really 
available. At last. Just think what 
this means to the future of music 
reproduction . . . now we can Iiear 
our records with a reluctance car- 
tridge, by converting our high-fidelity 
amplifiers with this doodad. 

Just what do these people think 
the "Mag Input" terminal is for, on 
the hundreds of thousands of am- 
plifiers now in use all over the 
world??? Ah, me, indeed yes! 



Copying Phonograph Records 

Some months ago we published an 
inquiry from a reader about the legal 
aspects of copying records onto tape 
for library use. We are very much 
indebted to one of our readers for 
giving a detailed opinion. He prefers 
to remain anonymous, so we'll just 
say "Thank you, sincerely" and pub- 
hsh the letter in full: 

"In my last issue of High Fidel- 
ity I notice an inquiry concerning 
the legal aspects of copying of phono- 
graph records by hbraries for circula- 
tion to borrowers. While I am pri- 
marily a patent rather than a 
copyright man, I have just finished an 
article for a library periodical, on 
photocopying by hbraries of copy- 
righted materials. Perhaps, therefore, 
the results of my investigation may 
have some bearing on your inquiry, 
though they did not directly concern 
phonograph records. 

"My advice to a library is: Don't. 

Continued on page 6 
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. * * A SENSIBLE PLAN TO ENABLE YOU TO BUILD 
A BALANCED RECORD LIBRARY UNDER GUIDANCE 


HEIFETZ 


HOROWITZ 


RUBINSTEIN ANDERSON 



BEGINNING MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE 

Tlie Nine 
Symph onies of 

Beethoven 



J{rturo 
Tbscanini 

CONDUCTING THE NHC SYMI'l-IONV OfiCllESTRA 

IN AN ALBUM OF SEVEN 12-INCH 
LONC PLAYINC RECORDS FOR 



$^98 

(plus n small cliarge for postage) 



Nationally advertised pricc: $34.98 



THE SOLE CONDITION IS THAT BEGIN- 
NING MEMBERS AGREE TO BUY SIX RCA 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS FROM THE 
SOCIETY DURING THE NEXT YEAR 




m 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSIC 

PERFORMED BY 
WORLD -CELEBRATED ARTISTS 

. * * at a 45% saving the first year and 331/3% thereafter 



. , . this can be done by building up your collection system- 
atically, instead of haphazardly — and always with the help 
and the guidance of the distinguished panel listed below 



MOST MUSIC-LOVERS, in tllC 
back of tiicir minds, cer- 
tainly intend to build up for tliem- 
sclvcs a representative record li- 
brary of the World's Great Music. 
Under tliis plan, since this can be 
done 5y5(enirtf(Cri//y, operating costs 
can be greatly reduced, tli us permit- 
ting extraordinary economies for 
the record collector. The remark- 
able Introductory Offer at the left 
is a dramatic demonstration. It rep- 
resents a 45% saving the first year. 
^ Thereafter, continuing members 



can build their record library at 
almost a one-third saving. For 
every two records purchased (from 
a group of at least fifty made avail- 
able annually by the Society) 
memhers \Kn\\ receive a third rca 
Victor fled Seat Hecord free. 
3)c A cardinal feature of tlie plan is 
GUIDANCE. The Society has a Se- 
lection Panel whose sole function 
is to recommend "must-have" 
works that should be included in 
any well-balanced library. Mem- 
bers of tlic panel arc as follows: 



DEEMS TAYLOR, composer and commcntaior, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, s-nc 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic 
JOHN M. CONLY, editor of 7ii0b 7iticlily 
AARON COPLAND, composer 
ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, miistc Critic of Sail Jraucisco Cbrouiclc 
DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Professor of Music^ Colnnibia University 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN, composer and president of Jiiillianl School of Music 
CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, chief of Music Division, N. Y. Public Lihrary 
G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of Music, Harvard University 

HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 



EACH month, three or more rca 
Victor Red Seal Records will 
be announced to members. One 
will always be singled out as the 
rccord'Of'lhc'iitoulb, and unless 
the Society is otherwise instnicted 
(on a simple form always pro- 
vided), this record will be sent to 



tlie memhcr. If the member does 
not want the work he may specify 
an alternate, or instruct the Society 
to send him nothing. For every rec- 
ord purchased, members will pay 
$4.98, the nationally advertised price 
of HCA Vector Red Seal Records 
(plus a small charge for mailing). 



BRAILOWSKY 




LANDOWSKA 




PIATIGORSKY 







FIEDLER 



GOUID 



RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music 

c/o Book-of-thc-Month Club, Inc. 

345 Hudjon Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please register me as a member and send 
mc the seven-record Toscanitii-Heet ha- 
ven Album under the conditions stated 
a I the left and above, billing me S3. 98, 
plus postage. 1 agree to buy six addi- 
tional records wilhin twelve months 
from ilic Society. Thereafter, if I con- 
tinue, for every two records I purchase 
from the Society. 1 will receive a third 
RCA Victor record, free. To maintain 
membership after the first year, I need 
buy only four records from the Society 
*n any 12-monih period. 



VI 2-3 



MR. 

M)IS. 

MISS 



(Pleajtv |>riiit philnty) 



CITT ZONE STATE.., 



DEALER'S NAME.. 



..ZONE STATE,., 



Mabch 1958 




® 



and friend . . . 



and Iiow much they liave in common — both topflight per- 
formers, both quality entertainers. You hear more about Mr. 
Crosby because Bing belongs to everybody. Fleetwood be- 
longs to those who want television that is tmly different in 
every way. 

Fleetwood is, unmistakably, the finest television system 
made. No manufacturing shortcuts are taken. You get the 
benefit of the finest components assembled with consummate 
care. Fleetwood is custom crafted in remote and self-con- 
tained control units for built-in installation anywhere in 
your home — witli sound outputs to your hi fi system. 
Remote control is fuJIy electronic. With the remarkable 
Fleetwood Definition Control, you choose picture texture 
most pleasing to you. You discover television anew in the 
far superior quality of Fleetwood. Eliminate the weak point 
of your home entertainment system . . . see Fleetwood at your 
hi fi dealer's. 

CUSTOM TELEVISION 
CRAFTED BY CONRAC, INC 
DEPARTMENT A, GLENDORA, CALIFORNIA 

Export Division: 

Frazar and Hansen, Ltd., 301 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif. 




WRITE FOR A FREE BOOKLET OF INSTALLATION IDEAS, COMPLETE 
INFORMATION AND THE NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 



NOTED WITH INTEREST 

Continued from page 4 

"Records, as such, are not copy- 
rightable under our present statutes, 
but tliat is far from giving carte 
ijlanciie lo copy and circulate them. 
First, the common law of unfair com- 
petition, quite aside from copyright, 
has been held to protect a record 
upon which the manufacturer has 
spent a lot of money producing and 
promoting. Second, although the 
record is not copyrightable, the music 
or other material recorded on it may 
be, and if it is music, ASCAP is very 
astute to protect its members' interests, 
by actions for damages and injunc- 
tion. Third, even if the recorded 
matter has not been statutoiily copy- 
righted, it still may be and probably 
is protected by common law copy- 
right if not 'published,' and an in- 
junction might lie for copying a 
recoi-d. Whether selling or otherwise 
circulating a record constitutes gen- 
eral publication of the recorded ma- 
terial is a point still at issue, to be 
determined by the law of the state 
where the record was made. Two 
federal (federal jmisdiction required 
by diversity of citizenship of the 
parties) and a state case have held 
that tliere is publication, and there- 
fore dedication to the public; but a 
decision of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit has construed 
the New York law to mean that there 
is no pubhcation. The U. S. Supreme 
Court has not yet ruled. The com- 
mei*cial (not library) aspect was fully 
discussed in an article and a note in 
the Columbia Law Review for Jan- 
uary and February. 1956, 

''Although much classical music is 
so old as to be in the x^ublic domain, 
or was never copyrighted in this 
country at all, the unfair competition 
doctrine probably would still protect 
the record manufacturer from un- 
authorized copying. In any case, it 
would seem prudent for the lil)rary 
to abstain from what probably is un- 
lawful copying and circulation of 
commercial phonograph records. This 
is a very brief and undocumented 
disquisition, but it's good law." 



What's n Watt? 

Having just received a release about 
a product rated at *'15 British Watts 
(30 U. S. Watts)" we would like to 
point out once again, for the ump- 
teenth time, that there is tw technical 
difference between a British and a 
U. S. watt. If an amplifier is capable 
of putting out, with a specifietl 

Continued on page 8 
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A COMPLETE?' LINE OF FULL-.RANGE FREE-CONE SPEAKERS 
f2" and"., the new 15" 



Sound reproduced by TRUSONIC 
free-cone speakers is unbeliev- 
ably clean . , , distortion is prac- 
tically eliminated ... clarity is 
crisp and refreshing. Engineered 
by Bert Berlant and the TRU- 
SONIC engineering staff, this new 
line of speakers is the culmina- 
tion of years of experience in 
audio equipment development. 

There's a full range model in 
three different sizes to meet your 
individual needs... the 80FR, 
the 120FR and the new 150FR. 
Hear them at your audio dealer's. 




A. loudspeaker generates sound 
by moving^ air, jf the ^ppaker cone 
suspension jrighf, Jtie excursion 
kles a b nds e one durrrfg 
operation. Stephens T^'ijsonltf 
has enginepre^d theeyspe;gker^one 
iji **frT&e sus'^iensi&n," mounting ift 
flexibly with a ndWIy developed 
plastTc*impcegndt€fy .compliance. 
This Allows the speaker ^one 
tOLnmovjB as a -true pisjtprft 
The cone nas a free excur^iioni 
eliminating distortion, 
giving a maximum bass 
^s|5onSe and^tlifiLbest tra^psiefit 
responsp. Jhe ^lari^ ^n<t 
definitJSm of Stephen sj, 
Trusonic's new "free-cone 
^sp^nsion" speakers Heralfi 
73 ney/ engineerjlig achievement 
iVi Jnigh fideMty e.quipment. 
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listen ,.fpii/U alwa^^s hear 'f^cfr'e fro'tfU- ^TE::Pi^E:isrs tbewsoktio insrc? 
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GOODMANS 




Write for free 12 
page brochure on 
Goodmans extended 
range loudspeakers, 
multiple speaker 
systems, speaker 
enclosure kits and the 
famous Goodmans 
Acoustical Resistance 
Units. We will also 
send you the name of 
your nearest dealer. 



^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 




Mamaroneck, N. Y. 



NOTED WITH INTEREST 

Continued from page 6 

amount of distortion, 15 British watts, 
it will put out 15 U. S. watts witli 
tlie identical amount of distoition. 

Some U. S. manufacturers talk of 
their products in terms of, for ex- 
ample, "10 watts continuous, 20 watts 
peak." So do the Britisli! What oiir 
release laddie was doing— he was 
talking about speakers— was to say in 
effect: "This speaker is capable of 
handling 15 watts continuous, 30 
watts peak." He could liave said, "15 
U. S. watts continuous, 30 British 
watts peak" witli equal accuracy. 

In Boston? Then Note . . , 

Joe Cook, of Boston's station 
WCRB, lias had an idea which may 
appeal to tliose who want the ab- 
solute ultimate in fidelity. He's re- 
viving the idea that chaml>er music 
belongs in the liome, and has ar- 
ranged with a group of professional 
musicians to play in conceit in private 
homes for a nominal fee. We don't 
know just what will happen when 
someone wants less bass or more highs, 
but at leiist the possibilities for re- 
arrangement of optimum room acous- 
tics are almost unlimited. Given a 
quartet, how do you arrange the 
players? One in each corner? And so 
on . . . but seriously, it's a fine idea. 
Chamber music belongs in the home, 
not on the enormous concert stage 
... so good luck to Joe Cook. His 
phone is TWinbrook 3-7080, Tues- 
day through Saturday evenings. 

In Ithaca, N. Y.? Then Note . . . 

The Music Committee of Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University's 
Student Union, is planning a high- 
fidelity exhibition for the first week 
in April. Be sure to see it . . . and 
good luck to them! 

In Delit)it, Mich.? Then Note . . . 

Ronald P. Sillman, 619 Kennesaw, 
Birmingham, Mich., is forming a Iiigh- 
fidelity music club . . . has a few 
members now, wants more. Please get 
in touch with him if you're interested. 

In Williams Bay, Wise? 
Then Note . . . 

Electron Associates, Box 671, Wil- 
liams Bay is looking for business . . . 
sales of first-line merchandise, trade- 
ins .. . and service of balky equip- 
ment. Put this address on your desk 
if you live in southern Wisconsin or 
northern Illinois. 
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Prejudice Deplored 
Sir: 

In the December issue undei "Rec- 
ords in Review/' I completely disagi ee 
with your review of: Chaikin: Con- 
certo for Accordion; Shisliakov: Con- 
certo for Balalaika; Gorodovskaya : 
Suite for Orchestra of Folk Instru- 
ments; Vitolyn: Village Polka. West- 
minster X\VN 18464. 

If this is typical of the record re- 
viewers taste then "God help the 
people*' who swallow his prejudice 
against these fine Soviet compositions 
and the superb artists who perfomied 
them. I'm no Communist nor a sym- 
pathizer in any way, shape or form, 
but one who beUeves that all music 
should be reviewed truthfully and 
appraised honestly, not degraded be- 
cause it isn't in our political camp. I 
have noticed this same alarming trend 
in reviews of David Oistrakh, Eniil 
Gilels. Sviatoslav Richter, Kurt San- 
derling, Leonid Kogan (others also), 
and many definitely high-fidelity So- 
viet orchestral recordings of late. 

It certainly is disgusting to think 
that you can't be more objective, 

Donald L Cohen 
Omaha> Nebr. 



Correspondence Invited 

Sir: 

I recently returned from London 
where the Elgar centenary concerts 
were magnificent. I would very much 
appreciate hearing from any of your 
readers who would be interested in 
having more of Elgar*s music avail- 
able on records* 

D. Dorricott 

747A Palmerston Ave, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Canada 

A & R Men — Addendum 
Sir: 

Re installment II of '*These Men Shape 
Your Listening*' by Hollis Alpert as 
printed in your January issue> far be 
it from me to detract in any measure 
from the enonnous credit due Wilma 
Cozart and Bob Fine in building up 

Continued on next page 
March 1958 



ALLIED'S OWN knight® HI-FI COMPONENTS 




MONEY-SAVING HNFI • COMPARABLE TO THE FINEST 

* Advanced Design, Performance and Styling 

* Outstanding For Superior Musical Quality 

* You Get the Very Finest For Less 

* Each Unit Guaranteed For One Full Year 




EASY TERMS 
AVAILABLE 



I 



79" 

On/y J7.95 down 

NEW knight Stereophonic-Monaural Preamplifier 



Features: 

• For Stereo or Monaural Use 

• 2-Channel Tape or FM-AM 

• 2-Channel Stereo Discs 

• Channel "Reverse'* Switch 

• DC on Art Tube Fltaments 

• Full Equalization 

• Scratch Filter 

• Loudness S.vitch 



A flexible. hiRh-Kain 2-channcl prcnmptifier. for use 
with any monaural or stereo Hi-Pi System. Infitcint 
switch inK from monaural to stereo; channel reverao 
switch. Separate Rain con t rols; M aster volume control; 
separate Bass and Treble; fuU phono and tape equal- 
ization; response, ± 1.0 db, 20-20.000 cps; inpuLa^ 
G.E., PIckerinR. Ceramic Phono, Taj>c Head A, Tape 
Head B» Mic. Tuner A and B. Tape Pre and Aux.; 
outputs — A and B Recorder (20,000 ohms imp.). A 
and B Main Output.n (cnthode followers). Size: 15 x 
X T^i". U.L. Approved. Slipj;. wt., 10 lbs. j^qso 
Modol KN-700. Net. F.O.B. Chicago, only 



NEW knight 32-Watt Basic Hi-Fi Amplifier 

Model KN-632 • More Power For Your HI-FI Dollar 

i7A * '^^^^ stereo Systems 

*/*t^" • Distortion: 0.5% Mld-Frequencles 

Only $7.45 down • Variable Damping Control 

Amazing value — ideal for use with prcarop above, either 
singly for monaural use or in pairs for stereo. Response, 
± .5 db, 20 to 40,000 cps. Harmonic distortion at rated 
output, 0.5% (at mid-frequencies); never exceeds 1H% 
from 30 to 20,000 cps. Intermod. distortion at full output, 
2%, Sensitivity. H volt for rated output. Siae: lUxlAH 
X SH". Shpfi. wt., 24 lbs. %! Al^ 

Modol KN.632. Net F.O.B. Chicafro, only 

SELECT FROM A COMPLETE LINE OF MON£Y-SAVING knight HI-FI COMPONENTS 





St«« $7 050 

Monaural ' ' 
Pfeampllfier 




32-WdU Basic S7>1S0 
Hi-Fi Amplinef 




Hi-Fi Amplifier 



IS-Watt "Bantam" $i450 
Hi-Fi Amplifier 




DefuXc_FW-AM $0050 FM-AM 

Hi-FITuni' 



Hi^Fi Tuner 



404-PAGE 
1958 
ALLIED 
CATALOG 







Amplifier (l«4ca$e) 




Prtamplincr 





^ See our 1958 Catalog For Full detail* 

ALLIED RADIO 



Your Buying 
Guide to the 
world's largest selection of HI-FI com- 
ponents, complete music systems, 
recorders, Public Address Equipment 
—as well as Everything In Electronics. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 



our 

37th 
year 



ALLIED RADIO, Oopt. 49X8 
100 N. Wctlern Ave, Chicago 80, III. 

Ship the following KNIGHT Hi-Fi Components: 

S enclosed 



» □ Send FREE 1958 ALLIED 404-Page Catalog 



Name- 



Address- 
CUy 



.Zone State- 
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discover the tWden Wusic In Your FM o,;, 

with NEW 

JERROLD FM Ronge Extender! 

Simply connect a Jerrold FM Range Extender between the antenna 
and your FM toner or receiver and enjoy all the FM sfafhns 
you've wanted to fieor/ Jerrold's FM Range Extender pre-amplifiers 
boost the strength of signals at the antenna 18 times bring in 
distant stations you never heard before **.increase the enjoyment 
of stations you now receive. 



Features: 

★ 20 DB S/N ratio with 
0.6 Mv input 

"At High RF gain and output 

★ Full FM band width 

Available in two models for 
either indoor or outdoor 
operation. 



Indoor Model 406A-FM 





USE YOUR TV ANTENNA 
TO IMPROVE FM RECEPTION 

Use Jerrold's popular low-cost MULTI SET 
COUPLER to connect your FM receiver to your 
TV antenna ... for greater FM pleasure. 



See The Jerrold FM RANGE EXTENXR and MULTI SET COUPLER 
of leading disfribufors or write: 




m 




RO 


L 


D 




E LECT RO N 1 C $ i 
CORPORATION 









Dept. PD 30, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 



LETTERS 

Continued from preceding page 

the Mercury classics line of LP and 
stereo recordings. 

I think it is worth noting, though, 
that I functioned as Musical Director 
for Mercury Classics from the incep- 
tion of the Olympian series until Sep- 
tember of 1956, at which time I re- 
signed to accept a Fulbright grant to 
Denmark. . . . 

In my capacity at Mercury, I took 
basic responsibility for choice of rep- 
ertoire and for musical supervision of 
all classics-recording sessions save 
those which were done in England 
during the summer of 1956. I was 
likewise in charge of most of the tape- 
to-disc mastering and personally 
edited all domestically recorded tapes 
during my tenure with the company. 

Since my departure from the Mer- 
cury scene, Harold Lawrence, for- 
merly of WQXR, took over most of 
my musical and editing chores— and 
this with the competence and taste 
that one can expect from a first-rate 
musician and sensitive colleague. 

I trust, if he will accept the valid- 
ity of the statements tendered here- 
with, that Mr. Lawrence and myself 
deserve in Mr. Alpert's eyes inclusion 
among the select company of those 
who "Shape Your Listening.*' 

David Hall 
Wilton, Conn. 

Retrospectively, we would like to point 
out that Mr. Hall belatedly received 
credit for his work at Mercury — in the 
February article on the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony. — Ed. 

Dubbings Wanted 
Sir: 

rd like to contact somebody in the 
New York City area who recorded 
the Boston Symphony concert of Oc- 
tober 26: Hindemith's Die Harmonic 
der Weltj and the Chicago Symphony 
concert of November 1: Eppert's 
Speed, and Schumann's Symphony 
No. 2. I would like to exchange dub- 
bings of them for tapes I have in my 
collection. 

Bob Seifert 

479 Dimmick Lane 

Glendale, Ohio. 

Schonberg s Schumann 
Sir: 

The long awaited Schumann discog- 
raphy [Dec] was appreciatively re- 
ceived. . . . Mr. Schonberg hewed 
close to the artistic line. But, a heavy 
sardonic streak creeps in here and 
there that spoils an otherwise objec- 

Continued on page 12 
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the 

experts say. 



■ in Hi gh Fidelity t he best buys ,^ « 



are 



BETTER ENGINEERING Since 1945 EICO has pioneered the 
concept of lest instiu merits in easy-io-biiild kit form — has become world -fa mons 
for laboratory- precision instrinnents at low cost. Now EICO is applying its vast 
experience to the creative engineering of hi^h fidelity. Resull: liigh praise from such 
authorities as Canby of AUDIO, Maishall of AUDlOCRAFT, Holt of HIGH FIDELITY. 
Fantel of POPULAR ELECTRONICS, Stocklin of RADIO TV NEWS. etc. - 
ns well as from the critical professional engineers in the field, t 

SAVE 50^^ Mass purchasing, and a price i^oHc)' deliberately aimed to encourage mass sales, 
make this possible. 

EASY INSTRUCTIONS Yon need no ]>re\ ioiis technical or assembly experience to build any 
EICO kit — the instructions arc simple, step-by-step, "beginner- tested." 

DOUBLE 5-WAY GUARANTEE Both EICO, and yom- neighborhood distributor, 
guarantee the parts, instructions, performance ... as well as lifetime service and 
calibration at nominal cost . . . for any EICO kit or wired unit. 

BEFORE YOU BUY, COMPARE At any of 1200 neighborhood EICO distributors 
coast to coast, you may examine and listen to any EICO component. Compare 
critically with equij^nient several times the EICO cost — tlien yoii judge. 
YoirU sec why the experts recommend EICO, kit or wired, as best buy. 
t Thousands of unsolicited testimonials on file. 







HFS2 
Speaker System 



HFT90 FM Tuner 
with "eye-tronic*' luninE 



HFS2 Speaker System: Uniform loading & natural 
bass 30-200 cps achieved via slot-loaded split 
conical bass horn** of 12-ft path. Middles & lower 
highs from front side of 8Vi" cone, edge-damped 
& stiffened for smooth uncolored response. Suspen- 
slonless, distortionless spike-shaped super-tweeter** 
radiates omnl-dlrectionally. Flat 45-20,000 cps, useful 
to 30 cps. 16 ohms. HWDr 36", ISVi", UVa". 
"... rates as excellent . . . unusually musical . , . 
really non-dlrectlonai" — Canby, AUDIO. "Very 
impressive" - Marshall (aUOIOCRAFT). Walnut or 
Mahogany, $139.95. Blonde, $144.95. 

HFT90 FM Tuner equals or surpasses wired tuners 
up to 3X its cost. New, pre*wired, pre-aligned, tem- 
perature-compensated "front end" - drift-free. 
Sensitivity, 1.5 uv for 20 db quieting, is 6X that of 
other kit tuners. DM-70 traveling tuning eye. 
Response 20-20,000 cpsdtl ab. Cathode follower & 
multiple:^ outputs. Kit $39.95*. Wired $65.95*. Cover 
$3.95. ' * *Less cover, excise tax inci. 

HFG1A Preamplifier, providing the most complete 
control & switching facilities, and the finest design, 
offered in a kit preamplifier, "... rivals the most 
expensive preamps ... is an example of high 
engineering skill which achieves fine performance 
with simple means and low cost." — Joseph Marshall, 
AUDlOCRAFT. HF61A Kit $24.95. Wired $37.95, HF61 
(wfth Power Supply) Kit $29.95. Wired $44.95. 

HF60 GO-Watt Ultra Linear Power Amplifier, with ACro 
T0*330 Output Transformer, provides wide band- 
width, virtually absolute stability and flawless tran^ 
sient response. "... is one of the best-performing 
amplifiers extant; It is obviously an excellent buy." 
-AUDlOCRAFT Kit Report. Kit $72.95. Wired $99.95. 
Matching Cover E-2 $4.50. 



HF61 Preamplifier 



>fF50 50-Watt Ultra-Linear Power Amplifier with ex- 
tremely high quality Chicago Standard Output Trans- 
former. Identical In every other respect to HF60 and 
same specifications up to 50 watts. Kit $57.95. Wired 
$87.95. Matching Cover £-2 $4.50. 

HF30 30-Watt Power Amplifier employs 4-EL84 
high power sensitivity output tubes In push-pull 
parallel, permits Williamson circuit with large feed- 
back & high stability. 2-EZ81 full-wave rectifiers for 
highly reliable power supply. Unmatched value in 
medium-power professional amplifiers. Kit $39.95. 
wired $82.95. Matching Cover E-3 $3.95. 

HF^32 30-Watt Integrated Amplifier Kit $57.95. 
Wired $89.95. 

HF52 50-Watt Integrated Amplifier with complete 
"front end" facilities and Chicago Standard Output 
Transformer. Ultra-Linear power amplifier essentially 
identical to HF50. The least expensive means to the 
highest audio quality resulting from distortion-free 
high power, virtually absolute stability, flawless 
transient response and "front end" versatility. 
Kit $69.95. Wired $109.95. Matching Cover E-l $4.50. 

HF20 20-Watt Integrated Amplifier, complete v/Ith 
finest preamp-controf facilities, excellent output 
transformer that handles 34 watts peak power, plus 
a full Ultra-Linear Williamson power amplifier circuit. 
Highly praised by purchasers, It Is established as 
the outstanding value In amplifiers of this class. 
Kit $49.95. Wired $79.95. Matching Cover E-1 $4.50. 

Prices 5^ hiclier In the WcH 



HF60, HF50 Power Amplifiers 



m 



HF12 12-Watt Integrated Amplifier, absolutely free of 
"gimmicks", provides complete "front end** facili- 
ties & true fidelity performance of such excellence 
that we can recommend it for any medium-power high 
fidelity application. Two HF12's are excellent for 
stereo, each connecting directly to a tape head with 
no other electronic equipment required. Kit $34.95. 
Wired $57.95. 



HFS1 Two-way Speaker System, complete with fac- 
tory-built cabinet. Jensen 8" woofer, matching Jensen 
compression-driver exponential horn tweeter. Smooth 
cle^n bass; crisp extended highs. 70-12,000 cps ± 6 
db. Capacity 25 w. Impedance 8 ohms. HWD: 
ir X 23" X 9-. Wiring time 15 min. Price $39.95. 



MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 
EiCO® 33-00 Northern Blvd., L.I.C. 1, N.Y. 
Show me how to SAVE 50% on profes- 
sional Test instrumentf and High Fidelity. 
Send me free cotaiog and name of neigh* 
borhood diitributor. 



Name 



Address ' 



City.. 



. Zone . 



StaU.. 



I 

HF-3 I 



** Patents pending by Hegeman Laboratories 





HF12 Integrated Amplifier 




HF30 Power Amplifier 



HF52, HF20 
Integrated Amplifiers 



33-00 Northern Boulevard, L I. C. 1, N. Y. 

Over J Mitthn EtCO instruments in use fhe world over, 



HFS1 

Speaker System 
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LETTERS 



for Ultimate Fidelity 




*out«lBndJng honori bcstowfld. untollclttd, 
by most recognized testing organliatlons* 



Why will your records sound better with the new 
Sherwood 36-watt amplifier, though you seldom play 
them at levels exceeding 11/2 watts? Because ampli- 
fier peaks in many musical passages demand 100 
watt peak capability-and the new Sherwood 
S-1000 H delivers this instantaneous peak power 
while operating at W2 watts! 

S-1000 H front panel controls include G-db pres- 
ence-rise button; record, microphone and tape-play- 
back equalization; exclusive "center-set" loudness 
control, loudness compensation switch, scratch and 
rumble filters, phono level control, tape-monitor 
switch 6 inputs, output tube balance control and test 
switch on rear. 

For complete specifications, write Dept. H-3, 

SHERWOOD ■ 



SHERWOOD ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC 
2802 West Cullom Avenue. Chicago 18, Illinois 




J2 



Continued from page 10 

tive and even poetic idea. ... I 
quote: *Tlie symphonies of Mendels- 
sohn are formally much superior spec- 
' imens than the flawed Schumann 
I ones, but I would not trade the pretty 
I prissy five (my italics) of Mendels- 
sohn for any one of Schumann's/' We 
may agiee to the superiority of the 
Schumann symphonies, yet not to 
such absurd sarcasm. 
I Also, the choral music of Mendels- 
sohn contains more than a germ of 
Wagner's operatic musical elements. 
His instrumental music contains an in- 
stantaneous atmospheric finality that 
is world acknowledged. Further, 
I Mendelssohn was u robust man- 
hardly prissy. A fine account of Schii- 
I mann was spoiled by an uncontrolled 
tendency toward omniscience tinged 
by overstressed subjectivity. 

Leon Handler 
Portland, Me. 

Linguists Alerted 

Sm: 

I very much doubt that any Salz- 
burger has ever been called "Her- 
bertchen" (see Paul Moor*s "The 
Operator/' Oct. 1957). More likely 
possibilities are "Bertl" or "Beterl." 

EUen Jane Ilalpern 
Stamford Conn. 

Open Letter to A & R Men 
Sir: 

As your plans for 1958 are formulated, 
I would like to suggest that the music 
of Joachim Raff (1822-1882) be ex- 
amined as a possible artistic as well 
as a profitable addition to your re- 
corded repertory. 

Eleven symphonies as well as many 
smaller works are available. The mu- 
sic has a strong Brahmsian flavor. 
Highly programmatic, it is romantic 
following a classical structure and 
combines polypi ionic conte.Yt witJi 
elegant melody. Boldly orchestiated 
for full orchestra and punctuated with 
bright passages for brasses and per- 
cussion, this music certainly meets the 
qualifications for a successful hi-fi 
disc, , , . 

/. L, SotnmefViUe 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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iflex 



Greatest Available Value in High Fidelity Loudspeakers 



415A 

Guaranteed 
Frequency Range: 
30-14.000 cps 





412B 

Guoronteed 
Frequency Range : 
40*15,000 cps 

Price: $54.00 

408A 

Guoronteed 
Frequency Range : 
60-16,000 cps 

Price: $3 1 .00 



Biflex loudspeakers are the result of the practical 
application of a new principle in loudspeaker design 
developed by ALTEC The speakers have an efficient 
frequency range far greater than any other type of 
single voice-coil speaker and equal to or exceeding (he 
majority of two or three-way units. This truly amazing 
frequency range which is guaranteed when the speaker 
is properly baffled, is the result of the ALTEC devel- 
oped viscous damped concentric mid-cone compliance. 

This unusual compliance serves as a mechanical 
crossover, providing the single voice-coil with the 
entire cone area for the propagation of the lower fre- 
quencies and reducing the area and mass for the more 
efficient reproduction of the higher ranges. Below 1,000 
cycles per second the inherent stiffness of the Biflex 
compliance is such that it effectively couples the inner 
and outer sections of the cone into a single integral 
unit. The stiffness of the compliance is balanced to the 
mechanical resistance and inertia of the peripheral 
cone section so that the mass of this outer section effec- 
tively prevents the transmission of sounds above 1,000 
cycles beyond the mid-compliance and the cone un- 
couples at this point permitting the inner section to 
operate independently for the reproduction of tones 



above 1,000 cycles. Proper phasing between the two 
sections is assured by the controlled mechanical resist- 
ance provided by the viscous damping applied to the 
mid-compliance. 

In each of the three Biflex speakers this outstanding 
cone developmen.t is driven by an edge-wound alumi- 
num ribbon voice-coil operating in an extremely deep 
gap of regular flux density provided by an Alnico V 
magnetic circuit shaped for maximum efficiency. 

Biflex speakers are perhaps the only true high fidelity 
single voice-coil speakers made, and can be considered 
to fill the complete speaker necessity for any system or 
as the bass speaker component for more comprehen- 
sive systems intended to cover the entire audio 
spectrum. Ask to hear these outstanding speakers at 
your dealer's. 



IVrife for free catalogue 



ALTEE 



ALTEC LANSING CORPORATION, Dept. 3H 
1515 So. Manchester Avenue. Anaheim. Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 



TUNERS, PREAMPLIFIERS, AMPLIFIERS, SPEAKERS, SPEAKER SYSTEMS, ENCLOSURES 
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The Stromberg-Carlson RF-460 

8-inch Transducer 
Power handling capacity: 18 watts 
Frequency range: 45-14,000 ops 
I. M. Distortion: 1,5% 

200 ops and 7,000 cps at 2.8 volts. 1:1 ratio. 

This input corresponds to an instantaneous 

power input of 4 v/atts. 
Power response: Linear within 3 db 
Dispersion: 80° 

Resonance in free air: Approx. 75 cps 
Voice coiis: ^^-inch on aluminum form 
Magnet structure: 6.8 oz. AInIco V 
Flux density: 13,000 Gauss 
Impedance: 8 ohms 
DC Resistance: 5.2 ohms 

Dimensions: 

Diameter 5V8 inches 

Depth 4^/2 inches 

Weight-3 lbs. 
Price: $20.00 (Zone 1) 





The Stromberg-Carlson RF-475 
15-inch Coaxial Transducer 

Power handling capacity: 

Woofer-more than 100 watts 

Tweeter-more than 32 watts 
Frequency range: 

Woof er-30-1 500 cps (when mounted in 

Stromberg-Carlson Acoustical Labyrinth, 

20-1500 cps) 

Twceter-1500 to 20,000 cps 
I. M. Distortion: 1.4% 

200 cps and 2,000 cps at 5-5 volts. 1:1 ratio. 

This input corresponds to an instantaneous 

power input of 6 watts. 
Power response: Linear within 3 db 
Dispersion: 

Woofer-180** 

Tweeter-100** with acoustic lens multiple 
layer dispersion system 

Resonance in free air: 

Woofer-38 cps 
Voice coilS: 

Woofer-3-inch on aluminum form 

Tweeter— lV2-inch on aluminum form 
Magnet structure: 168 oz. AInico V (parallel gap) 
Flux density: 

Woofer-15,500 Gauss 

Tweeter-11,000 Gauss 
Impedance: 16 ohms 
DC Resistance: 

Woofer-7.8 ohms 

Tweeter— 5.2 ohms 

Dimensions: 

Diameter ISVi^ inches 

Depth 101/2 inches 

Weight-40V^ lbs, net; 

50 lbs. packed for shipment 
Price: $179.95 (Zone 1) 



Or. Paul White, 
Composer, Conductor, 
Educator, in concert 
v^ith Rochester 
Civic Orchestra. 





INTEGRITY IN MUSIC 

The musicians, the meter, the color, and interpretation 
. . . the conductor's choice of these is a measure of his 
discernment and musical artistry. His choice, too, of 
Stromberg-Carlson High Fidelity Components is deter- 
mined by his artistic sensibilities. So, too, should yours. 

''There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson'' 



_ STROMBERG-CARLSON ^ 

A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPOBATION V7X^ 

^'^^ ^^^^ Goodman Street • Rochester 3, N. Y. ^^^^^ 

Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense . . . 
including High Fidelity Consoles; School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address Systems 



Metzner's new Starlight 80 Tuhk- 
TABLE sells for $49.50; it has con- 
tinuously variable speed control from 
16 to 84 rpm, center drive, a built-in 
illuminated stroboscope that piovides 
exact speed adjustment, and an auto- 
matically retracting 45-rpm center hub. 

Allieds Knight KN-530 30-\vatt 
Amplifier can be used with any hi-fi 
system. Included are nine front-panel 
controls, seven inputs, and outputs for 
4-, 8-, and 16-ohm speakers. Frequen- 
cy response quoted is 20 to 40,000 
cps, db at 30 watts; IM is said to 
be less than 2% at rated output; har- 
monic distortion specified as }i% at 
middle frequencies, never exceeding 
VA% from 30 to 20,000 cps. Price is 
$94.50. 

The Klipsch Model H Loudspeakeh 
gets its name from "Klipsch s Heresy" 
and is the only noncomer, nonhom 
speaker in the company line. It is com- 
patible with all other Klipsch models 
and may be used as a second or third 
stereo channel or in any other small- 
spe;iker application. Further details 
are available from the manufacturer. 

Klipsch also has announced that all 
its speaker systems are now pro- 
vided with a Crossoveh'Ba lancing 
Network, tlie W-2 for systems using 
the current standard tweeter, and the 
VV-5 for systems with the optional 
1958 tweeter. Both the tweeter and 
the network are available to owners 
of equipment in which they are not 
included. No pr ice is given. 

Just announced by Stancil- Hoffman 
is the Minitape 13-lb. battery-operated 
Tape Recorder. It is available with 
any standard speed and is s;iid to have 
flat resjionse to 10,000 cps at TJs-ips 
speed. Price is $494. 

Four new bass-reflex Speaker Sys- 
tems from Altec are: the Laguna 
830A (two 15-in. woofers, one hom- 
mounted tweeter; frequency response, 
30 cps to 22 kc); the Capistrano 831A 
(one 15-in, woofer, one honi -mounted 
tweeter; frequency range from 35 to 

Continued on page 16 
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THE. FISHER 




BACK IN 1937, interest in high fidelity was confined to a small group 
of dedicated audiophiles. At that time, they alone had the vision, 
the knowledge, and the pressing enthusiastic interest that spurred them to 
seek superior music reproduction. For the equipment necessary to enjoy 
their hobby, many turned to one man— Avery Fisher. 

He introduced his first high fidelity instrument in that year and, within a 
short period of time, it was acclaimed the forerunner of a new era for music 
lovers. Many of the features incorporated in those early instruments became, 
and have remained, an indispensable part of high fidelity equipment. 
FISHER *Firsts* contain almost every high fidelity milestone down through 
the years. It is important to note that today, after twenty-one years of high 
fidelity leadership THE FISHER is still a hand-constructed product. 

For those who seek quality in its finest sense, and who recognize it when 
they sec it, the Annfvehsary Series holds promise of immediate as well as 
long range pride of ownership and enjoyment. Each instrument is, in its 
own class, without an equal. Inspect them at your FISHER dealer today. 




MODEL 90-R 

Gold Cascodc FNf-AM TKinct-OMS micro- 
polt FM icnsitivityf Designed for u*c w ith 
nn cxfcrnal audio control center. Permit! 
leads up to 100 feet without loss of signal. 

MODEL 40*T 

Gold Ciscodc FM'AM Tuncr» with a com- 

?1ctc Audio Control Center. 0.85 mtcrovol$ 
M sensitivity! New PRESENCE CON- 
TROL. Noise Filler and record equal iz^itron, 

MODEL 90-C 

Profei.sional-cypc Master Audio Control, 
features a new PRESENCE CONTROL, 
seven input diannels, mixini; «nd fading 
fact I ides. Complete rccocd equalization. 

THE **I00*' 

30-Watt Amplifier, handles TO'^natt peaksl 
Power response €0rtst*tni at fuU output 
over the entire audible rnnge. Z-MatiC 
Variable Damping F.ictor Control. 

THE "200" 

60 -Watt ArapliAer. handle! 160^ wait peaks. 
Tremendous reserve power for present and 
future needs. Hum »nd noise, 100 db 
belou' full rated Output I 
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Quotation from 

mem 

(From Roy F, Allison's arfidt "New Directions in High ftdelttY/' 
a survey of progress in reproducing equipment design since I952J 

<A|t is difficult to draw a line between new methods of exploiting old tech- 
I niques and radically new developments in loudspeaker systems, but I will 
risk a charge of arbitrariness by citing three of the latter produced 
commercially during the past five years. First, the acoustic suspension 
principle, by means of which linear deep-bass response was obtained 
(with a decrease in average acoustic efficiency) from a very small system 
for the first time." 



"^IhG acoustic suspension speaker requires a cabinet of small size, 
so that the enclosed air-spring--without which the special speaker mechanism 
cannot operate property- -will provide sufficient restoring-force to the 
cone. This air-spring is more linear than the finest mechanical suspensions 
that can be devised. Therefore the small enclosure, far from involving 
a compromise with quality, has established new industry standards in 
low'distortion speaker performance. (Covered by U.S. Po/enf 2,775,309 
issued to E. M. Villchvr, assignor to Acoustic Research, inc.) 

Prices for AR speaker systems, complete with cabinets, ore $89.00 
to $194.00. Literature is avorlobl.e on request from: 

ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC* 24 Ihorndike St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 



Oi\ THE COUNTER 

Continued from page 14 

22,000 cps); the Corona 832A (same 
components as Capistrano, but comer 
design); and the Verde 833 A (^vo 
Duplex speakers, 35 to 22,000-cps 
range). No prices. 

Tlie Spico Viscount indoor TV An- 
tenna has telescoping di poles that 
may be concealed in the antenna cab- 
inet when not in use, and dial adjust- 
ments for tuning and fine hming. It 
retails for $19.95. 

Fiom Sherwood: a 36-watt Ampli- 
fier, the Model S-1000 II, with eleven 
front-panel controls; outputs for 4, 8, 
and 16 ohms. Sj^cifications incktde 
power output of 36 watts (72 watts 
peiik) at VA% IM; frequency response, 
20 to 20.000 cps =tIJ5 dl) at 36 watts; 
preamp sensitivity, 2mv. Size of the 
amplifier is 14 hy lOJs hy 4 in. and the 
price is $109.50 less cabinet, which is 
available at extra cost. 

Wendell Plastics is offering forty- 
two patterns of Mellotone Gbille- 
Cloth Fabiuc. No prices are quoted. 

Cletron lias published an 8 -page 
BnocHUHE describing their medium- 
priced Cathedral Series of loud- 
speakeis. 

Lafayette's LT-60 FM Tuneh is a 
9-tuhe model with Armstrong cii-ciiitry, 
Fostei -Seeley discriminator, and AFC 
for drift-free operation. Sensitivity, 
according to specs, is 3 to 5 microvolts 
for 20 to 30 dh of quieting; harmonic 
distortion, less than 1%, The LT-60 
sells for $49.95. 

Clean Sound is a liquid Antistatic 
Clean En and Lubkicant offered by 
Robins Industries, A 2-oz. bottle with 
a special sponge applicator costs $1.00. 

Recently announced by Stepliens is 
a line of Bass-Plane Loudspeakeh En- 
closures to house their free-cone- 
suspension speakers. Upright, lowboy, 
and bookshelf models range in price 
from $79,50 to $147.50 including 
spCiikers, 

Irish 400 double-play Recording 
Tape is made on a Mylar polyester 
base and is claimed to withstand a pull 
of 3 lbs, without deformation. One 
7-in. reel carries 2,400 ft, of tape and 
costs SI 1.95. 

Fishei's 90-C master Audio Con- 
trol is designed to supeisede the 80- 
C model. Harmonic and IM distortion 
are said to be virtually unmeasurable. 
Featured are eleven controls, seven 
inputs, and a separate high -gain mike 
prejimp for mixing. Price: $119.50 
(with optional mahogany or blond 
cabinet at $9.95). 

An Earphone Aggregate Box- 
manufactured by Audio-Master Coip. 

Continued on page 18 
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THE FISHER 



FM-AM Tuner • 30-Watt Amplifier • Audio Control Center 




RELIABLE RECEPTION on signals as low as one microvolt! Harmonic 
. and IM distortion, inaudible! Hum and noise, 80 db below rated 
output I This is the sterling performance that will delight you at your first 
meeting with THE FISHER "500" -and in the years ahead. And, as your 
acquaintance with the "500" grows, so also will its dependable, flexible 
performance provide a never-ending source of pride and pleasure. 
On one compact, integrated chassis, THE FISHER "500'* combines an 
extreme-sensitivity FM-AM Tuner, a powerful 30-Watt Amplifier (with 
60 watts reserve for orchestral peaks) and a completely versatile Audio 
Control Center. Just add a record changer and a loudspeaker system— and 
you have a complete high fidelity installation for your home ! 
In appearance and construction, the quality of the "500" is instantly 
apparent. The simple and easy-to-use arrangement of the controls and 
control panel designation make it a delight to use — whether by a novice 
or a technically-niinded high fidelity aficionado. 

Flywheel tuning and a professional tuning meter for both FM and AM, 
make for convenient station selection. The audio controls include a 
Volume Control, continuously variable Bass and Treble tone controls, a 
4-po5itiCrn Loudness Contour Control, and complete ±^ Vl 050 

equalization for all disc and tape recordings. Chassis, 

Blonde f Mahogany or Walnut Cabinet, $19.95 



[ 



SPBaFfCATtONS Of THE FISHER ''500 " 



■ Operates on FM signals as low as I microvolt. 

■ AM sensitivity is better than 5 microvolts. 

■ Micro -accurate tuning meter for both FM 
and AM. ■ Overall frequency response, uni- 
form from 25 to 30,000 cycles, within 1 db. 

■ Harmonic distortion, less than 0.5% at 30 
watts. ■ IM distortion, less than 1% at 30 
watts. ■ Hum and noise inaisdible, (better 
thnn 80 db below full output.) ■ 4 inputs, 
including separate tape playback preamplifier- 
equalizer. ■ 4, 8 and 16-ohm speaker con* 
nections. ■ Separate monitoring output-listen 
while you record. ■ Seven simple controls, in* 
eluding 9-position Channel Seleaor with pin- 
point channel indicator lights. ■ Easy-to-read 
r^-tone tuner dial, with logging scale, ■ FM 
Dipole and AM Ferrite Loop antennas included. 

■ SIZE: 13^" wide, 13^8" deep, 6W ^^ig^ 

■ SHIPPING WEIGHT: 35 pounds. 



WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 



FISHER RADIO CORPORATION -21-25 44TH DRIVE • LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y.^ 



March 1958 
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If you always iusist upoit the vet)' best, here ii the one phono pickup for you: 
the Superlative new ESL €-60 Series electrodymwic Ciirtridge. 

Your ears will soon tell you of the C-60 Series perfection in record reproduction : 
wiittatched clarity, smoothness^ and naturalneii. No other pickup is so 
truly musical. 

The reasons why are many, ittchtding a response whicli is inherently linear, 
unlike the inherently non-linear response of most pickups. The C-60 Series is 
distinguished, too, by complete absence of system damping. Only an undamped 
cartridge can actually have the extraordinarily small dynamic mass of the 
C'6o Series (only one one-thousandth of One grant), its superb transient 
response, and its ability greatly to increase the life of records and stylL 

Frequency response of the C-60 Series is flat within one db from / $ cps to 
20,000 cps (Elektra $s ^^^^ record), and response extends well beyond 
50,000 cps. No need to change the input resistor of your preanipHficr for the 
C-60 Series, because its magnificent performance is completely unaffected by 
load resistance. And no transformer is required with modern preamplifiers. 

Complete details of C-60 Series superiority way be obtained without cost from ESL 
Meanwhile, visit your record dealer* s, and hear this cartridge that*s years ahead! 




If you always insist upon the very best, here is the one record cleaner for you: 
the unique new ESL Dust Bug. 

Experts the world over acclaim the Dust Bug as the surest, safest way to clean 
records and eliminate surface static. They acclaim its convenience, too, 
because the Dust Bug cleans records automatically while they are being played. 

The Dust Bug for record changers (above) is easily slipped onto the arm of your 
changer. Special Dust Bug fluid is provided in a dispenser. After a wipe 
with the dispenser across the Dust Bug bristles and plush pad, the changer is 
operated as usual. The Dust Bug sweeps each groove scrupidously clean just 
before it is played by the stylus, and eliminates the record static which 
would attract more dust. 

Extend the life of your vahuible records and sfy/i with the ESl Dust Bug. 
The changer model, with fluid in dispenser, costs only $4.75. If yours is 
a manual player, the regular model Dust Bug is only $5.75 complete. 
Try it at your dealer's today. 




FOR LISTENING AT ITS BEST 

Electro-Sonic Laboratories, Inc. 

Dept. H* } 5-54 Thirty-sixth Street • Long Island City 6, N.Y. 



ON THE COUNTER 

Continued from page 16 

can distribute sound to as many as 
twenty lieadsets. Price not stated. 

For tliose wlio want to keep sound 
low: Packard-Bell's Control -Master, a 
Remote Conthol for TV, with self- 
contained speaker. Price not stated* 

Pentron lias added the A-4 LP 
magazine repealer to its line of Tape 
Recorders. Allows recording and con- 
tinuous or intermittent playback of 
sales messages, etc, ranging in length 
from one to fifty-five minutes. No 
price given. 

Salmanson & Co,, makers of Aristo* 
Bilt ready-to-paint furniture have en- 
tered the hi-fi picture. Three imfin- 
ished-pine Equipment Cabinets de- 
signed to house a record player and 
other audio gCiir are the result. Prices: 
$28.90, $38.90, and $39,95, 

Roberts Electronics Model 90 is a 
Tape RECOUDEit with hysteresis-syn- 
ciironons drive motor and precision- 
ba lanced flywheel; may be played 
back ihi'ough own 7-in, speaker or ex- 
ternal output to other equipment. Fie- 
quencv response is quoted at 40 to 
15,000 cps for 7)5 ips and 50 to 7,000 
cps for 3% ips. Price is $299.50. 

Pilot Radio is now marketing the 
Model PT-1041 radio-phonograph 
Console incoq>orating a Garrard RC- 
88 changer. Cost is $575 and $585 
depending on finish. 

Ercona has recently added three 

Coaxial Loudspeakers (Series 70QJ 

to tlieir line of British R & A imports. 
Model 780 is an 8-in. unit with a 
power capacity of 15 watts; Model 
7100 is 10 in. with a capacity of 20 
watts; Model 7120 is 12 in, with a 
power capacity of 25 watts. No prices 
stated. 

From Cable Covers Ltd. (British): 
The CCL Universal earth clamp (or 
Ghound ClamPj to translate from tlie 
King's English). The clamp will fit on 
a variety of sizes of pipe and is sup- 
plied with 6 in. of plated copper wire. 

Bradford Audio has announced U.S. 
distributorship for the Bakers Ultra 
12-in. Loudspeaker. It lias a 20-cps to 
25,000-cps frequency response; has 
been dust-, rust-, and damp-proofed; 
and sells for $85. 

Fen-Tone's Trix Sixty Special is a bi- 
directional ribbon-velocity Micro- 
phone. Frequency response is ^2db 
from 50 cps to 12 kc; cost is $96.50- 

CBC Electronics is marketing a 
Music Minder Switch for $1L95 
which shuts off the entire hi-fi rig 
after the last record has finished. 

The latest Record Cabinet from 
Yield House stores 250 records and is 
available as a kit for $24.95 or assem- 
bled with knotty-pine finish for $37.50: 
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"ya^CC Development! 



This Is the E-V Carlton phase loaded enclosure 
with recommended E-V components In place. 



Exciting New PHASE LOADED Enclosures Make Hi-Fi History! 



For the first time — and only from Electro- Voice— you 
get performance from along-the-wall speaker enclosures which 
approaches the performance of a corner horn! E-V does it with 
the exciting new principle of Phase Loading, the most impor- 
tant advance in baffle design since the Folded Corner Horn! 

Designed specifically for use along a wall, phase loaded cab- 
inets give you almost a full added octave of bass range and 
completely eliminate the "boomy" characteristics of bass 
reflex enclosures. 

Flat, fundamental response is obtained in two ways with 
Phase Loading: 

First, by placing the driver at the rear of the cabinet close 
to the floor and facing the wall. The wall and floor act as 
reflecting surfaces, close and almost equi -distant from the 
driver cone, eliminating phase difference between reflections 
and the source. 

Secondly, Phase Loading permits a sealed cavity behind 
the cone of precise volume. The compliance of this cavity is 
made to react with the mass of the cone and the outside air 
throughout the second octave, adding this range to the re- 
sponse not otherwise attainable except through corner horns. 

E-V utilizes the most efficient type of crossover network. 
The low crossover of 300 cps makes this system possible, for 
higher frequencies are not propagated properly by indirect 
bass radiators. 



Other Phase Loaded Enclosures available: 
The Suzerain, The Duchess and The Empire 

E-V offers a wide choice of corner horn and phase loaded 
speaker enclosures, each carefully made by dedicated crafts- 
men, designed by audio experts, styled to integrate with fur- 
nishings in mahogany, limed oak or walnut. Products of E-V*s 
Martin Furniture Division. 

And Still Another Unique E-V Development! 

Mid-Bass and Treble Driver-Horn Assembly, A single 
coaxial driver exhausts into treble and. mid -bass horn sections. 
Ideal for phase loaded systems. 

MT30 For use with deluxe compon- 
ents. Frequency response with recom- 
mended baffle assembly, 200-10,000 
cps. Program material capacity, 30 
watts, peak 60 watts. 
MT30B Frequency Response, 200 - 
10,000 cps with recommended baffle 
assembly. Program material capacity, 
20 wotts, peak 40 watts. 



NO FINER CHOICE THAN 





electro-voice, INC. • BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 

EXPORT: 1 3 EAST 4.0th ST., NEW YORK 16. U.S.A. CABLES: ARLAB 
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LISTEN TO 



Hear the speaker 
without a ''voice' 




Most knowledgable high fidelity experts agree that a perfect loudspeaker should 
reproduce music as it was originally recorded without adding to or subtracting 
from the music. In pursuit of this aim, Arthur A* JansZen began his research 
several years ago. The result of his explorations into new design concepts, new 
materials and new principles was the JansZen Electrostatic loudspeaker . . . 
now recognized by authoritative research groups and music lovers throughout 
the world as . . , the most nearly perfect loudspeaker. 
Why? 

The JansZen Electrostatic has no "voice" of its own. It doesn't add to the 
music . . . exaggerate the instruments . . . distort the sound. Instead, it repro- 
duces music with a clarity that borders on the superb. The JansZen Electrostatic, 
combined with the new JansZen Dynamic— a widely acclaimed, low frequency 
counterpart— gives you a complete high quality loudspeaker that produces the 
musical realism you've always wanted but could never obtain. 

Listen to JansZen** Write for literature and the name of your nearest dealer. 

Hear the Music, Not the Speaker 

*Deiigned by Arthur A. Janszsn 

Product, of NESHAMINY ELECTRONIC CORP., N«.hamlny, P.. 
e*i»rt OMtlon: 25 Worran Sift, N.Y.C. 7 • Cobft SmenlrfM, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan Opera Annals. To every 
devotee of opera in general and the 
activities of the Met in particular it is 
enough merely to announce that Wil- 
liam H. Seltsam (also admired by 
many discophiles for his International 
Record Collectors Club disc-reissues), 
who compiled the original Anmh vol- 
ume of 1947, now has brought it up 
to date with a Frrsf Supplement: 1947- 
1957. As before, complete perform- 
ance and cast data are augmented by 
pertinent excerpts from press reviews 
—not all of them laudatory, either! In 
addition, the supplement contains a 
foreword by Rudolf Ring, five pages 
of artist photographs, an index, and a 
list of errata in the 1947 publication 
(H. W. Wilson & Co., $3.50). 

Opera Annual, No, 4. Another slightly 
older, more specialized, Rritish series 
of yearbooks, edited by Harold Rosen- 
thal, admirably maintains its high 
reputation for both authoritatively in- 
formative content and sumptuous ap- 
pearance with a fourth volume cen- 
tered around the 1956-7 international 
operatic season. Again there are sum- 
maries of activities in the United 
States (Ericson and Milbum), Great 
Britain (Rosenthal), Germany (Koeg- 
ler ) , Vienna ( Wechsberg ) , and Czech- 
oslovakia (Ecksteirf) . , , specialized 
essays on Covent Garden (Rosen- 
thal), Weber's Oberon (Warrack), 
Berlioz (Reid), New Opera Houses 
(Ruppel), Argentina (Pascal and Ce- 
breiro), and— in lighter vein— on Ital- 
ian Opera House Traditions (Hughes) 
and Audience Manners and Manner- 
isms (Wechsberg) * . * a survey of 
complete opera recordings (Porter), 
and documentary tabulations of world 
opera houses, artists, and repertories, 
and 1956-7 premieres and obituaries. 
But, as always, the immediate impact 
of the book is visual, for it is superbly 
illustrated by 9 full-color plates and 
42 pages of well-chosen photographs. 
(Lantern Press, $6.00). 

Calypso Song Book. Do you secretly 
long to emulate Harry Belafonte, or 
would you like to explore the calypso 
repertory at your own piano? If so, 
Belafonte s arranger, William Attaway, 
himself a calypsonian composer as 
well, has provided the words, tunes, 
and simplified accompaniments of 
some twenty-five haunting or ribald 
examples, prefaced by informative 
notes on the history and recent vogue 

Continued on page 22 
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STEREO DISKS 




What about them 
are they any good 
will they make my present equipment obsolete 

should I wait before buying anything new 
will disk replace tape 



These 3nd dozens of similar questions arc 
on many lips today. FAIRCHILD RECORD* 
ING, as a pioneer in Carcrid^ drvelopmenc 
and in development of stereo pickups, fccis 
obligated to give its many faithful customers 
its best possible answers on this newest of 
audio developments. 

As you undoubtedly know* FAIRCHILD is 
the builder of the first commercial stereo 
Cartridge* and many major studios as well as 
principal equipment manufacturers are now 
using the FAIRCHILD STEREO CAR- 
TRIDGE for test purposes. The first demon* 
stration of stereo disks open to the genetal 
public also used a FAIRCHILD stereo car- 
tridge (in New York City on December 13, 
1957). The following opinions are based on 
this intimate acquaintance in the field, but 
they must be regarded as subject to change 
although we believe that in all important 
respects are they substantially correct* 

WHAT ARE STEREO DISKS? They, are, to the 
eye, exactly like current LP records. But, the 
tiny groove carries the two independent sig- 
nals required for tlie stereo- effect sound. By 
using a sjxxial pickup and two independent 
amplifying and speaker systems, a completely 
new dimension is added to reproduced sound, 
bringing it one step nearer the original, 

WIU STEREO DISKS MAKE MY SYSTEM 
OBSOLETE? No, fortunately, they will not. 
To add stereo it is only necessary to .idd a 
second channel and the pickup designed for 
these records. If you already enjoy stereo 
tape, you may need only a new pickup, and 
possibly another prcamp. But you should 
have a high quality turntable, such as the 
FAIRCHILD 412-1. 

IS TURNTABLE RUMBLE MORE SERIOUS 
WITH STEREO DISKS? Yes, because stereo 
pickups give a sound output for both lateral 
and venical motion, whereas conventional 
pickups respond only to lateral motion. 
Hence there is twice the opportunity for 
pickup rumble with stereo playback and a 
good table is a vital necessity. 

CAN STEREO RECORDS BE PLAYED WITH 
CONVENTIONAL CARTRIDGES? Yes, espe- 
cially with those having high vertical com- 
pliance such as the FAIRCH ILD 225 A, XP-3 
or 230. A cartridge with low vertical com- 
pliance will tend to wear the vertical signal 
away, mining the records for stereo use. 

CAN CONVENTIONAL RECORDS BE PLAYED 
WITH STEREO PICKUPS? Yes, if the proper 
coil connections are provided, as in the 
XP-4, 603 or other FAIRCHILD stereo car- 
tridges yet to be released. 

HOW CAN BEST RESULTS BE ACHIEVED? By 

all means, whenever possible, stereo records 
should be played with stereo pickups and 
LPs by canridges especially designed to play 
LPs. While stereo and LP arc "compatible," 
each has its special problems and it is only 
natural that equipment designed for a speci- 
fic purpose will give the best results. 



WILL DISK REPLACE TAPE FOR STEREO USE? 
We do not think so. Each system has its 
advantages and we think that advances will 
be made in both fields, just as has happened 
in the past. The plionograph was thought to 
be "dead" when radio arrived, but a few new 
ideas proved it to be very live indeed — it is 
now the basis of the entire HI-FI industry. 
Similarly, past dire predictions that "tape 
will replace phonograph record s"^ and present 
"phonograph records will replace tape*' both 
seem improbable to us. We think a healthy 
competition — which means improvements 
and customer benefits — will continue. 

WHAT ABOUT ARMS -CAN I USE MY 
PRESENT ARM FOR STEREO CAR- 
TRIDGES? Stereo cartridges will require 
four (or in some cases, three) wites instead of 
the conventional two. Therefore any regular 
arm will require at least the addition of 
extra wiring. Many high quality arms will be 
suitable for stereo, others not. FAIRCHILD 
will supply adapters for converting single 
channel arms to stereo, and doubtless other 
manufacturers will do the same. 

t UNDERSTAND THAT THERE ARE TWO 
SYSTEMS POSSIBLE FOR RECORDING 
STEREO ON DISK. WILL DOTH BE IN 
USE, OR WILL A CHANGE BE MADE? 
We feel very sure about this one. No major 
company, and most probably no recording 
company at all, will issue commercially any 
stereo disks until there is complete agree- 
ment, and all records both here and abroad 
will undoubtedly be made by the same sys- 
tem. Since RIAA (Record Industries Asso- 
ciation of America) and EI A (Electronic 
Industries Association) have both publicly 
announced approval of the -15*45 (Westrex) 
system, tliere seems little doubt that this 
method of recording will be universally 
.idoptcd. ALL FAIRCHILD stereo cartridges 
sold to date have been made for this system. 

I WANT TO BE UP TO DATE, AND HAVE THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SOUND EQUIPMENT I CAN 
GET, BUT I DONT WANT TO BUY SOME* 
THING WHICH WILL BE OBSOLETE IN A 
SHORT TIME. WHAT DO YOU RECOMMEND? 
FIRST, we recommend the world-famous 
FAIRCHILD type 225 Micradjust Cartridge 
for the best value today in terms of sound 
improvement obtained for dollars invested. 
This cartridge, thanks to FAIRCHILD'S 
policy of constant improvement, is vastly 
superior even to earlier production of this 
same model. Current produaion units fea- 
ture greatly increased vertical compliance, 
and unusually high lateral compliance also. 
This means that your 225 will not damage 
stereo records (because of high vertical com* 
pliance) and that arm resonances will come 
at extremely low frequencies. At the same 
time, the 225 will work beautifully in 
changers, since it is unusually rugged and 
has almost zero flux leakage (this means no 
magnetic attraction for steel turntables, 
which causes extra high needle pressure and 
fast record wear). Even the least expensive 
systems will show a night-and-day difference 
in sound when a 225 is used for replacement. 



The 2 25 A is not a compromise cartridge, 
usable on 78$ and m icrogrooves, but is 
specifically engineered for use with micro- 
groove (33 or 45 RPM) records. It is your 
best possible inyestmenc in improved sound 
at its modest price of 537.50. 

SECOND, we recommend our new Model 
230. This latest cartridge is based upon the 
XP-3 design, featuring air damping and 
other advanced developments. (The XP-3 is 
continued, however, for those who wish to 
obtain its special custom features.) Model 
230 contains so many changes and improve- 
ments in the FAIRCHILD moviag*coiI 
design, that it was felt necessary to introduce 
it as a new model. It does not replace the 
225, but supplements it. The 230 is a 
premium qualir>' pickup, intended for use 
only in high quality arms. Its tracking force 
is lower, its vertical and lateral compliances 
even higher, and its jx^rformance is better by 
that little extra margin which is always diffi- 
cult to achieve or define. For this reason it 
should be used only with the best associated 
equipment — arms, turntables, amplifiers and 
so on. For the man who has perfected his 
system in most details, the 230 at S49.50 is 
just what he needs, 

XP.4 STEREO PICKUP. Ordinarily wc do 
not advenise XP products. As you know, 
these are advanced designs released on a 
limited basis to experienced audiophiles and 
other experimenters. Because of its XP 
POLICY, FAIRCHILD has already available 
the mechanisms for releasing the most ad- 
vanced designs — in this case, the STEREO 
CARTRIDGE. The XP-i is a dual rotating 
coil tyi>e of pickup, designed for the 45-45 
system. Its output is approximately 5 milli- 
volts and it sounds just beautiful on all 
stereo disks. Because of the limited produc- 
tion its price ($79.50) is somewhat higher 
tlian that of subsequent production models. 
But it is a quality produa. hand-crafted and 
individually tested and, of course, guatan- 
teed. Also available is the 282 Arm, designed 
for use with either stereo cartridges or 
monaural cartridges. Because of the plug -in 
feature of the 280 series arms, this is the 
ideal arm for best results with both stereo 
and micfogroove records. 

Your dealer has full information on these 
latest FAIRCHILD products. Ask him also 
about the 4 12 series Turntables, the new 
245 series Preamplifiers, and the superb 
2 55 A Power Amplifier, all designed for 
optimum performance with stereo and there- 
fore the perfect choice for all installations, 
present or future. 

FOR THE BEST IN SOUND, whether pickups, 
turntables, amplifiers (or recording equip- 
ment) it pays to consult FAIRCHILD, the 
leader in AUDIO. 

AND, for the latest information on stereo 
disk, see your FAIRCHILD dealer. He will 
be kept up to date on developments :tnd will 
be able to give you sound advice. Or, write 
for booklet (K) 



FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CO., Long Island City 1, New York 
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THEY'RE BOJH MADE BY GRAY! 

America's First , Quality Turntable 
designed for the new Stereo Discs! 



BOOKS IN REVIEW 

Continued from page 20 

of calypso singing and gailv adorned 
by William Charmatz s two-color illus- 
trations (McGraw-Hill, $2.95). 

T!ie Divine Quest in Music can be 
safely recommended to clergxinen 
seeking apt materials for sermons or 
Snnday-School talks dealing witli mu- 
sic. But I can't imagine who else mitrht 
be willing to plough through Robert 
Mendls 265-page "sweetuess-and- 
light" survey of the **snblime" in tonal 
art or to accept the devout authors 
forced and protracted thesis that the 
boundaries of "sacred'* music are in- 
finitely extensible (Philosophical Li- 
brary,' $7.50) . 

Schubert's Songs. As every experi- 
enced lieder connoisseur knows, the 
definitive study of tlie greatest song- 
composer's works was piodiiced by 
Richard Capell in 1928. But that 
priceless reference vohime long has 
been out-of-print, and Capell himself 
■ died in 1954 before he could levise it 
for reissue. Happily, Martin Coooer, 
working from tlie an thorns notes and 
with advice and new data from the 
Schubertian authorities Otto Eiich 
Deutsch and Maurice Brown now has 
provided the long-needed revised sec- 
ond edition— smely as nearly id'^al 
product of combined scholarly analysis 
and loving insight as is humanly pos- 
sible to achieve (Macmillan, $6.00). 



The new Gray 33-H Turntable, designed specifically for stereo discs, is your best buy 
in High Fidelity equipment. Since stereo disc reproduction demands turntable com- 
ponents with extremely low vibration, this insures the highest quality reproduction ' 
of conventional microgroove recordings. Shock- mounted hysteresis synchronous j 
motor. Superior construction and a minimum of moving parts assure long trouble- 
free life. Price $79.95. 

New Gray Micro-Balanced Tone Arm 
with Dual Viscous Damping ! 

Three years of Gray research brings you exclusive dual viscous damping providing 
maximum tracking stability and static balance. Result: finest sound reproduction 
designed for all popular cartridges. Adjustable stylus force. Price S34 lor 12-inch 
and $36.50 for 16-inch arm. 

New Gray Micro-balanced Pressure Gauge 
Saves Your Styli, Your Records, Your Money! 

Incorrect pressure on your stylus produces distortion and record damage. The easy- 
to-use Gray pressure gauge helps you lo check and adjust your tone arm, tells you 
at a glance when the stylus pressure is correct. Price $2,50. 



THE 



GRAY 



MANUFACTURING CO., 16 ARBOR ST., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 



Firm's Bach. By some strange over- 
sight, one of the standard critical 
hiographies of the baroque master, 
originally published in 1906 by the 
French musicologist Andre Pirro and 
soon widely read and translatetl, 
never has appeared in English until 
a new American publishing house 
(Orion) located in Italy sef Mervyn 
Savill (as translator) and their Ital- 
ian presses to work on it. Unhappily, 
the noble gesture is too little and loo 
late. The materials, drawn largely 
from Spitta and Schweitzer, are by 
now thoroughly famiUar in later bi- 
ographies and studies; and nothing 
has been done to bring Pirro's text 
up-to-date except for the editors' ad- 
dition of a meager 4 -page selected 
bibliography and 9-page selected LP 
discography. Admirable a scholar as 
the autlior was (he died in 1943), 
his style now seems embarrassingly 
flowery when it is not baldly matter- 
of-fact— although probably the present 
unidiomatic and indeed quite inept 
translation is partly to blame. And 
while the volume is handsomely 

Continued on page 24 
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Livingston 

StudlosM.. 



recorded tapes get a 
quality boost with Audiotape 



Say "recorded tape" and chances are someone 
will say "Livingston." Livingston Audio Products 
in Caldwell, N. J„ was one of the pioneers in 
the recorded tape field. Today, the Livingston 
library includes over 160 monaural tape titles 
and more than 90 stereos. And the list is 
expanding every month. 

Art Cooper, executive vice-president at Livingston, 
says, "In this high fidelity age, the 
key to success in the recording business 
is quality. Our engineers have chosen 
equipment which they feel is the finest available. 
We make inspections and maintenance checks 
on this equipment every hour. And we approach 
magnetic tape in the same way— constantly 
testing and checking the quality. Our studies 
have shown that Audiotape consistently 
delivers outstanding performance. That^^ why 
we've been an Audiotape customer for years." 

Livingston is just one of the hundreds of 
professional recording studios which rely on 
Audiotape for the finest sound reproduction. 

The complete line of professional quality 
Audiotape offers a base material and thickness 
to meet every recording need. And no matter 
which type you select, you can be sure you're 
getting the very finest tape that can be produced. 
There's a complete range of reel sizes and 
types, too, including the easy-threading 
C-Slot reel for all 5 and 7-inch Audiotapes. 
Why settle for less, when professional-quality 
Audiotape costs no more? 



fiiiftitrtftpg 

AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave.. N. Y. 22. N. Y. 

In Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave. • In Chicago: 5428 Milwaukee Ave. 
Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., N. Y., 16 • Cables "ARLAB" 
Rectifier Division: 620 E. Dyer Rd., Santa Ana. Calif. 
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BEST BUY IN HI-FI 





NEW PG SERIES 
HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 



w 



2QPG 20 Watt High Fidelity Amplifier 
A deluxe amplifier with new styling and exceptional performance ... the best buy 
in the medium priced field. The new 20PG has greater flexibility of controls, new 
advanced circuitry and the highest quality components. Features: Feedback throughout, 
separate turnover and roll-off record compensators, new loudness control, wide range 
bass and treble controls, rumble and scratch filters and six inputs including tape 
head. The 20PG is designed for the audiophile who wants all the features and flexibility 
of the fifiest amplifiers built and knows that 20 watts is all the power he can utilize in 
his home. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Frequency response: ± 0.5 DB. 20 to 30.000 CPS. at 1 watt. 
Power response: ± 1. DB. 20 to 20,000 CPS. at 20 watts. 
Distortion: 1% harmonic and 2% tnterniodulation at 20 watts. 
Feedback: 70 DB. plus throughout; 15 DB. around output transformer. 
Outputs: 4, 8 and 16 ohms plus high impedance for tape recorder. 

Sensitivity: Aux.; tuner; tape amp. channels~.4 volts. Phono channel— .008 volts at 20 watt 
output. 

Hum and Noise: 75 DB. below rated output on high level inputs. 
Tubes: 3.12AX7, 2«6L6GB and 5U4GB. 
Cabinet: tn charcoal gray with brushed brass control plate. 
13"W X 5"H X 9^0. Weight 21 lbs. 

Net Price ^89.50 

15PG8 15 watt High Fidelity Amplifier. The all new deluxe 15PG8 has less pdv/er but the same 
advanced circuitry, the highest quality components and greater flexibility of controls. Features 
feedback throughout, record compensators, new loudness control, wide range bass and treble 
controls^ rumble and scratch filters, and six Inputs Including tape head. Frequency Response: 
± 0.5 DB. 20 to 20.000 CPS. Distortion: 2% harmonic and 3% intermodulalion at 15 watts. 
In charcoal gray and brass. 

Net Price 69.50 

10PG8 10 Watt High Fidelity Amplifier. Here is new styling with a full set of controls providing 
exceptional flexibility In a moderately priced amplifier. The simple efficient flat compact de- 
sign features modern feedback circuitry, record compensator, loudness control, wide range 
bass and treble controls, rumble and scratch filters, and five inputs, including one for tape 
head. Frequency Response: ±. 1 DB. 20 to 20,000 CPS, Distortion: 2% harmonic and 3% inter- 
modulatlon at 10 watts , 

Net Price ^ ,. 55;00 



Aik your High Fidelity Dealer to demonsfratfl the 
N«w PG Sttrtes or write for complete detoils and 
wKore to buy. 



JlttlcCg^nie^ KITS 

"So simple . . . it's like magic". 



Grommes Div. of Precision Electronics, 
Dept. H.3, 9101 King Str««t, Franklin Park, 

Q Send Free H[-Fi Equipment Brocliure. 
□ Send detaili on "Little Genie" kiti. 

Nome - 



Street « 

City 




.......Zone 



..State 



• LAYER-BUILT • COLOR-GUIDE 

Before you build another kit see this new 
method of Kit Assembly. Each kit is com- 
plete with all parts and Instruction Book.: 



BOOKS IN REVIEW 

Continued from page 22 

printed and illustrated, the typeface 
itself has an unappetizingly old- 
fashioned appearance, and— in my 
copy at least— the binders iiave care- 
lessly duplicated one form, pages 27- 
42. Nevertheless, the work does re- 
main a monument^ however outdated 
and flawed, particularly for its de- 
tailed program notes for the cantatas, 
to which Pirro devoted dispropor- 
tionate attention (Orion Press, via 
Crown, $3.50). 

Gustav Mahler. ^Valterians as well as 
Mahlerians will rejoice in the reap- 
pearance, in a new translation super- 
vised by Lotte Walter Lindt, of Bruno 
Walter's heartwarming recollections 
of his friend, mentor, and hero. Orig- 
inally written in 1936 and published 
here (1941) in a less satisfactory 
translation, now long out of print, 
the main text is imchanged, but there 
is a new preface, and the passage of 
years— which has seen a steady growth 
of interest in Mahler and his music, 
fostered in large part by recordings- 
lends new point and depth to Wal- 
ter's insights into the demon-driven 
composer-con ductor*s personality and 
creative achievements (Knopf, $3,50). 

Wood Winds (General). Since Adam 
Carse's superb Musical Wind Instru- 
ments (London, 1939) remains in- 
explicably out of print, Antliony 
Baines fills a serious gap in the spe- 
cialized literatiue with his Woodwind 
Instruments and their History: a less 
scholarly but more practical study 
than that by Carse, and one which 
may be even more useful to wind 
players and students for its exhaustive 
survey of technical details, fingerings, 
reed making, etc. For the nonexecu- 
tant, however (especially the listener 
who has learned to cherish the pi- 
quancies of wood winds primarily 
through recordings), the outstanding 
attractions of Baines's work are its 
concise historical reviews, helpful 10- 
page bibliography, and exceptionally 
fine illustrations: some 78 figures and 
musical examples, plus 16 pages of 
photographs, including several x-ray 
shots imiquely revelatory of inner- 
bore designs and constructional de- 
tails (Norton, $6.50). 

Wood Winds (The Clarinet). In re- 
viewing Philip Bate's definitive study 
of The Oboe (Oct, 1956) I did not 
have first-liand knowledge of its pred- 
ecessor in the same Williams & Nor- 
gate series (issued in the United 

Continued on page 26 
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Thundering in from four points of the compass, closing at 1200 knots, 

the Blue Angels converge on the center of the field, slice by each other 
\vlth a maximum separat*t*n of 15 feet. The U. S. Navy's Flight Demonstration 

Team proceeds to give a demonstration of precision flying techniques at supersonic 
speeds that 'the book'^ says can't be done. In diamond formation the 
Blue Angels execute rolls, loops, changeovers and other intricate 
maneuver with only 3 to 5 feet separating their Grumman Tiger jets. 

Music th^t^thunders;* music that soars, music as light and clean as a vapor 
trail ificross the blue spring sky is yours with a precision-built JBL Signature 
loudspeaker system. JBL precision raises efficiency and accuracy 
of reproduction to unchallenged levels. You hear music that is nch and clean, 
distinct, pleasant, very real, with magnificent range and vivid transients. 
And, most rewarding of alt is the growing pleasure in music JBL precision brings. 
Throughput your years of adventuring with music, sound from your JBL 

speaker system retains its pristine freshness. Visit the Authorized JBL 
Sig(^ture Audio Specialist in your community and hear the difference 
precision makes. For his name and address and a free copy 
of the latest JBL catalog, send us a card or letter. 



NG SOUND, INC., 3249 CASITAS AVENUE. LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 




IMTRODUCING 




a heW world of sound! 



For years, engineers have strived to achieve really BIG SPEAKER PERFORMANCE 
IN SMALL SPACE. Today, we can say it has actually been done! Because the 
Audette Sr. — the newest of hi-fidelity speakers — employs all the features of systems 
many times its size! It is a two-way speaker system, with true Helmholz construction. 
It has an extremely wide frequency range (45-17,000 cps), and an amazing balance of 
natural sound. Yet it gives you all this in a cabinet measuring only 22" wide x 10 
deep X 27" high, including matching legs! Sec it today, hear it today . . .you'll recog- 
nize it as the perfect answer to the problem the hi-fidelity industry has long sought 
to solve -BIG SPEAKER PERFORMANCE IN SMALL SPACE! 

Can be used singly for monaural or in pairs for Stereo Systems* 

IK MAHOGANY $69,50 IN WALNUT OR BLONDE $74, SO 



For Small Space without Sacrificing Qualjty 

1 





Superb two-way speaker performance 
in a cabinet that measures II x 23% 
X 10. Use as a consolctte (legs avail- 



able) or place on table, bookshelf, any- 
where! Richly grained Brown '^r 
Blonde Tan Leatherette covered ^ 
$*9»50— O brass legs $5.95) 



KINGDOM 



PRODUCTS, Ltd. 



exclusive U,S, distributorit 
51 4. Broadway, New Yofk 12, N. Y. worth 6-0800 
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States by the Philosophical Library) : 
the late F. Geoffrey Kendall's The 
CUirtnef: Some Notes Upon its His- 
ioiy and Construction (1954). Hap- 
pily this now iCiippears in a second 
edition (basically the same except for 
an additional 2-page subject index) 
and proves to be every bit as valuable 
a work as Bate s. Similarly, it covers 
not only its main subject, with an 
aficionado's infectious enthusiasm, 
but the whole family of related in- 
struments—in tlijs Ciise, the sopranino 
clarinets, basset horn, and bass clari- 
net. Again, too, there are excellent 
black-and-white drawings and photo- 
graphs of a wide variety of current 
and early models, and the appendix 
includes detailed lists of the musical 
repertory and famous makers as well 
as a short bibliography (Philosoph- 
ical Library, $7.50). 

Lady Sings tlie Blues. The seamier 
side of popular music— and the life of 
a Negro jazz si tiger— is baldly exposed 
in Billie Holliday's ultracandid auto- 
biography written with the assistance 
of William Dufty, who has the good 
sense to preserve unretouched both 
the salty language and frank self- 
portrait of its subject. A shocking little 
book, but one that cunnot be put 
down once it is started, either by ad- 
mirers of Miss Holliday's singing or 
any reader willing to learn what life 
can be— both at its worst and ils best 
—on the other side of the tracks and 
the other side of the spotlight (Popu- 
lar Library paperback reprint, 35<f). 

Thomas M;mn Essays. Many of us who 
have been waiting patiently for tlie 
badly needed anthology of all Mann s 
writings dealing in any way with mu- 
sic will be disappointed that the cur- 
rent paperback collection drawn from 
tJie Essays of Three Decades (1947) 
includes only two of those on musical 
subjects. However, since these are the 
famous **Suffering and Greatness of 
Richard Wagnei" (originallv written 
in 1933) and "Goethe s" Faust" 
(1938), and since the six other essays 
also rank among Mann's finest n on fic- 
tion, the present volume makes a 
treasurable traveling and [)ecls]cle com- 
panion for confirmed Mann devotees, 
as well as an ideiil introduction to the 
late master for young people encoun- 
tering Iiim, outside his novels at least, 
for the first time (Vintage Books, 
$1.25). 
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THE 

I 



CLUB 




IVITES OPERA LOVERS TO ACCEPT A TRIAL MEMBER 



You will receive-without charge- 




UNDER THE CONDITIONS DESCRIBED BELOW 



A METROPOLITAN OPERA PERFORMANCE OF 



SCENES 
FROM 



Die W&Ikucre 



by RICHARD WAGNER 



i 



7eatwing MARGARET HARSHAW 
MARIANNE SCHECH • BLANCHE THEBOM 
RAMON VINAY • HERMANN UHDE 
NORMAN SCOTT 

1(71 lb 7he !Melrol)oUt£tu Opcrn Orchesirn and Chorus 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, condnclof 

ON TWO LONG-PLAYING HIGH-FIDELrTY RECORDS 

RETURNABLE WITHIN TEN DAYS IF YOU DO NOT 
CARE TO SUBSCRIBE AFTER HEARING THESE RECORDS 



IncUidcd witli each recording is an Illus- 
trated brochure containing the text of the 
opera as it is sung on the recording, with 
an English translation when necessary. The 
brochure also contains an Appreciation of 
the opera by an outstanding music critic. 





GIVEN TO YOU 

IF YOU AGREE TO BUY FOUR RECORDINGS DURING THE NEXT YEAR IN 
A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB 



5fc In time menibers will have available 
the entire repertory of Metropolitan 
Opera performances on long-playing 
records. They may choose only those re- 
cordings they want. 

5jc Members are notified in advance of 
each forthcoming opera, and have the 
privilege of rejection if they do not want it. 

5fcThe operas are carefully abridged for 
home listening (by the Metropolitan 
staff) to the length of one or two 12" LP 
records. 



5jc The records are high-fidelity Vinylitc 
33'/3 R.P.M. discs. When the opera is on 
a single twelve-inch record the price is 
$4.50; when ir is an album of two twelve- 
inch records, the price is $6.75. (A small 
extra charge ts added to cover the cost of 
handling and shipping.) 

5|cThe sole obligation of members of 
The Metropolitan Opera Record Club 
is to buy four recordings a year from 
the nine to twelve that will be offered 
each year. 



THE METROPOLITAN OPERA RECORD CLUB ^^^'^ 
A Branck or Book -or -THE- Mo NTH Club, Inc. 
345 Hud*Ort Srroef, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as n subscriber to The Metro- 
politan Opera Record CxUb nnd send me. without 
charge, the recordlnK of Scenes from Die Wau^uere. 
I ngree to buy (our addition nl Metiiopolitan Opera 
Record Cluh recordings during the first year I am a 
member. For each slngle-dlbc recording I accept I 
will be billed $4.50; for each doublc-dlsc recording, 
$G.75 (plus a small extra charge for handling and 
shlpDlnff). I may cancel the subscription at any time 
after buying the fourth recording. If I wish to. I 
may return the Introductory recording within 10 
days, and the subscription will at once be canceled 
with no further obligation on my part. 

MOC 17 

MR. ) 

MRS. f - V V 

MISS ' (please i'RiNT PLAINLV) 

Address «. 

City Zone No 

State 

Itccnrd prlre« v^n llic »amv Jn Cfenndn, nnti the Clnti vhtpN to 
Canihllaii members. wlUiotit anj^ extra elinrKT for duty, thrautfh 
Itook-of^thV'Montli Clui) <Cwin<ln), Ltil. 
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easy-tO'build 




HEATH KITS® 




high quality 



Look . how simply you can 
assemble your very own high fidelity 
system! Fun-filled hours of shared 
pleasure, and an everlasting sense 
of personal accomplishment are 
just a few of the rewards. Heathkits 
cost you only HALF as much as 
ordinary equipment and the quality 
is unexcelled. Let us show you 
how easy it really is! . 




I InjIaU 1 .001 Mf<l disc condenser from socket 
BT (NS) lo grouiHl lug BU (NS). Cut Ibe 
leads so that they are Just lon^ er>ou«h to 
reachand dress I be condenser close lo chju* 
all, over the wires already present. 



) Connect a 4T0 Kfl rcslslor (yellow-TtalM- 
yellow) from socket 87 (S) (2) to BS (NS), 
Moimt as close to the socket as possible. 






Step-by- Step 
Assembly 
Instructions . 

Read the step . . . 
perform the operation 
. . . and check it oH— 
It's just that simplel 
These plainly-v^orded, 
easy-tO'follov^ steps 
cover every assembfy 
operation. 



Easy-to-follow 
Pictorial 
Diagrams . . . 

Detailed pictorial 
diagrams in your Heathkit 
construction manual 
show where each and 
every wire and part Is 
to be placed. 



Liearn-by-doing 

Experience 

For All Ages . . ^ 

Kit construction is not 
only fun— but it is 
educational tool You 
learn about radio, 
electronic parts and 
circuits as you build 
your ov/n equipment. 



Top Quality 
Name - Brand 
Components 
Used in All Kits . 

Electronic components 
used in Heathkits come 
from well-known manu- 
facturers with established 
reputations. Your 
assurance of long life 
and trouble-free service. 



HEATHKIT 

bookshelf 12-watt 
amplifier kit 



MODEL EA-2 

$2595 



There are many reasons why this attractive amplifier is a tre- 
mendous dollar value. You oet many extras not expected at this 
price level Rich, full range, high fidelity sound reproduction 
with low distortion and noise . . . plus "modern" styling, mak- 
ing it suitable for use in the open, on a bookcase^ or end table. 
Look at the features offered by the model EA-2: full range fre- 
quency response (20—20,000 CPS ± 1 db) with less than 1% 
distortion over this range at full 12 watt output— its own built-in 
preamplifier with provision for three separate Inputs, mag 
phono, crystal phono, and tuner— RIAA equalization— separate 
bass and treble tone controls— special hum control— and it's 
easy-to-bulld. Complete instructions and pictorial diagrams 
show v/here every part goes. Cabinet shell has smooth leather 
texture In black with inlaid gold design. Front panel features 
brushed gold trim and buff knobs with gold inserts. For a real 
sound thrill the EA-2 will more than meet your expectations. 
Shpg. WL 15 lbs. 



TIME PAYMENTS AVAILABLE 
ON ALL HEATHKITS 
WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
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cliairside enclosure kit 

WW Ir^r beautiful equipment enclosure will 

^ ^ make your hi-fi system as attractive as any 

factory-built professionally-finished unit. Smartly designed for maxi- 
mum flexibility and compactness consistent with attractive appear- 
ance, this enclosure is intended to house the AM and FM tuners 
(BC-IA and FM-3A) and the WA-P2 preamplifier, along with the 
majority of record changers, which will fit in the space provided. 
Adequate space is also provided for any of the Heathkit amplifiers 
designed to operate with the WA-P2. During construction the tilt-out 
shelf and lift-top lid can be installed on either right or left side as de- 
sired. Cabinet is constructed of sturdy, veneer-surfaced furniture- 
grade plywood and thick. All parts are precut and predrilled 
for easy assembly. Contemporary available in birch or mahogany^ 
traditional in mahogany only. Beautiful hardware supplied to match 
each style. Dimensions are 18' W x 24' H x 35 D. Shpg. Wt. 46 lbs. 




CE-1T Mahogany 
TRADITIONAL 



Be sure to spectf/ 
model you prefer 



$ 



43 



95 

each 




HEATHKIT 



high fidelity FM tuner kit 

For noise and static free sound reception, this FM tuner is your least 
expensive source of high fidelity material. Efficient circuit design 
features stabltzed oscillator circuit to eliminate drift after warm-up 
and broadband IF circuits assure full fidelity with high sensitivity. All 
tunable components are prealigned so it is ready for operation as soon 
as construction is completed. The edge-Illuminated slide rule dial is 
clearly numbered for easy tuning. Covers complete Ffvl band from 
88 to 108 mc, Shpg. Wt. 8 lbs. 

MODEL FM-3A $25.95 (with cabinet) 




HEATHKIT 



broadband AM tuner kit 

This tuner differs from an ordinary AM radio in that it has been de- 
signed especially for high fidelity. A special deteclor is incorporated 
and the IF circuits are "broadbanded" for low signal distortion. Sen- 
sitivity and selectivity are excellent and quiet performance is assured 
by a high signal-to-noise ratio. All tunable components are prealigned 
before shipment. Incorporates automatic volume control, two outputs, 
and two antenna Inputs. An edge-lighted glass slide rule dial allows 
easy tuning. Your "best buy" in an AM tuner. Shpg. Wt. 9 lbs. 

MODEL. BC-IA $25.95 (with cabinet) 



HEATHKIT 



Q 



M*- 



pioneer In 

* 'do '/t 'yours elf* 

electronics 



HEATH 



master control preamplifier kit 

Designed as the "master control" for use with any of the Heathkit 
Williamson-type amplifiers, the WA-P2 provides the necessary compen- 
sation, tone, and volume controls to properly amplify and condition a 
signal before sending it to the amplifier. Extended frequency response of 
=fc VA db from 15 to 35.000 CPS will do full justice to the finest program 
material. Features equalization for LP, RiAA, AES, and early 78 records- 
Five switch-selected inputs with separate level controls. Separate bass 
and treble controls, and volume control on front panel. Very attractively 
styled, and an exceptional dollar value, Shpg, Wi 7 lbs, 

MODEL WA-P2 $19.75 (witH cabinet) 



\bsldlary of Daystrom, Inc. 



COMRANY * BENTON HARBOR 8, MICHIGAN 
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I HEATHKIT 25 -WATT 

MODEL W-5M 





HEATHKIT 70 -WATT 



MODEL W-6M 



$gg75 ^^^^ fidelity amplifier kits sjQggs 



To provide you with an amplifier of top-flight performance, 
yet at the lowest possible cost, Heath has combined the 
latest design techniques with the highest quality materials 
to bring you the W-5M. As a critical listener you will thrill 
to the near-distortionless reproduction from one of the 
most outstanding high fidelity amplifiers available today. 
The high peak-power handling capabilities of the W-5M 
guarantee you faithful reproduction with any high fidelity 
system. The V^-5M Is a must if you desire quality plus 
economy! Note: Heath kit WA-P2 preamplifier recom- 
mended. Shpg. Wt. 31 lbs. 



For an amplifier of increased power to keep pace with the 
growing capacities of your high fidelity system. Heath 
provides you with the Heathkit W-6M. Recognizing that as 
loud speaker systems improve and versatility in recordings 
approach a dynamic range close to the concert hall itself, 
Heath brings to you an amplifier capable of supplying 
plenty of reserve power without distortion. If you are look- 
ing for a high powered amplifier of outstanding quality, 
yet at a price well within your reach, the W-6M is for you! 
Note: Heathkit model WA-P2 preamplifier recommended. 
Shpg. Wt. 52 lbs. 




HEATHKIT DUAL-CHASSIS 
MODEL W3-AM 



$4975 



HEATHKIT SINOLE -CHASSIS 
MODEL W4-AM 



$3975 



( HEATHKIT ) 



liigh fidelity amplifier kits 




One of the greatest developments in modern hi-fi reproduction was 
the advent of the Williamson amplifier circuit. Now Heath offers 
you a 20-watt amplifier incorporating all of the advantages of 
Williamson circuit simplicity with a quality of performance con- 
sidered by many to surpass the original Williamson. Affording you 
flexibility in custom installations, the W3-AM power supoly and 
amplifier stages are on separate chassis allowing them to be 
mounted side by side or one above the other as you desire. Here 
is a low cost amplifier of ideal versatility. Shpg. Wt. 29 lbs. 



In his search for the "perfect" amplifier, Williamson brought to 
the world a now-famous circuit which, after eight years, still ac- 
counts lor by far the largest percentage of power amplifiers in use 
today. Heath brings to you in the W4-AM a 20-watt amplifier in- 
corporating all the improvements resulting from this unequalled 
background. Thousands of satisfied users of the Heath- 
kit Williamson-type amplifiers are amazed by its outstanding per- 
formance. For many pleasure-filled hours of listening enjoyment 
this Heathkit is hard to beat. Shpg. Wt. 28 lbs. 




HEATHKIT 

high fidelity 
amplifier kit 



MODEL A-9C 



$3550 



For maximum performance and versatility at the lowest 
possible cosjt the Heathkit model A-9C 20-watt audio 
amplifier offers you a tremendous hi-fi value. Whether for 
your home installation or public address requirements 
this power-packed kit answers every need and contains 
many features unusual in instruments of this price range. 
Th^ preamplifier, main amplifier and power supply are all 
on one chassis providing a very compact and economical 
package, A very inexpensive way to start you on the road 
to true hi-fi enjoyment. Shpg. Wt. 23 lbs. 
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HEATHKIT 

electronic 
crossover kit 




MODEL XO-1 



»18 



95 



One of the most exciting improvements you can make in 
your hi-fi system is the addition of this Heathkit Crossover 
model XO-1. This unique kit separates high and low fre- 
quencies and feeds them through two amplifiers into 
separate speakers. Because of Us location ahead of the 
main amplifiers, IM distortion and matching problems are 
virtually eliminated. Crossover frequencies for each chan- 
nel are 100, 200, 400, 700, 1200, 2000 and 3500 CPS, Amaz- 
ing versatility at a moderate cost. Note: Not for use with 
Heathkit Legato Speaker System, Shpg. Wt. 6 lbs. 
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(^^lEATHKI^ "LEOATQ" 



liigli fidelity speaker system kit 



Wrap yourself in a blanket of high fidelity music in its true form. Thrill to 
sparkling treble tones, rich, resonant bass chords or the spine-tingling 
Clash of percussion instruments In this masterpiece of sound reproduc- 
tion. In the creation of the Legato no stone has been left unturned to bring 
you near-perfection in performance and sheer beauty of style. The secret 
of the Legato's phenomenal success is its unique balance of sound. The 
careful phasing of high and low frequency drivers takes you on a melodic 
toboggan ride from the heights of 20,000 CPS into the low 20's without the 
slightest bump or fade along the way. The elegant simplicity of style will 
complement your furnishings in any part of the home. No electronic know- 
how, no woodworking experience required for construction. Just follow 
clearly illustrated step-by-step instructions. We are proud to present the 
Legato— we know you will be proud to Own it! Shpg. Wt. 195 lbs. 




MODEL HH-1-C 
(Imported white birch) 
MODEL HH-1-CM 
(African mahogany) 

oo 

each 



'325 




HEATHKIT 
BASIC RANGE 



HEATHKIT 
RANGE EXTENDING 



high fidelity speaker system kits 



MODEL 
SS-1 



'39 



95 



A truly outstanding performer for Its 
size, the Heathkit model SS-l provides 
you with an excellent basic high fidelity speaker system. The 
use of an 8' mia-range woofer and a high frequency speaker 
with flared horn enclosed in an especially designed cabinet 
allows you to enjoy a quality instrument at a very low cost. 
Can be used with the Heathkit ''range extending*' (SS-1B) 
speaker system. Easily assembled cabinet is made of veneer- 
surfaced furniture-grade X' plywood. Impedance 16 ohms. 
Shpg. Wt 25 lbs. 




MODEL 
SS-1B 



95 



Designed to supply very high and 
very low frequencies to fill out the 
response of the basic (SS-1) 
speaker, this speaker system ex- 
tends the range of your listening 
pleasure to practically the entire 
range of the audio scale. Giving the appearance of a single 
piece of furniture the two speakers together provide a su- 
perbly integrated four speaker system. Impedance 16 ohms, 
Shpg. Wt. 80 lbs. 
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Free Catalog! 



Don't deprive yourself of 
the thrill of high fidelity or 
the pleasure of building 
your Own equipment any 
lonoer. Our free catalog 
lists our entire line of kits 
with complete schematics 
and specifications. 
Send for it today! 




HEATH 



pioneer in 
**do-it-yQurseif*' 
electronics 



COMPANY . BENTON HARBORS^ MICHIGAN 
\tbsidiary of Daysirom, inc. 



'ANT • 



□ Please send the Free HEATHKIT catalog. 

□ Enclosed is 25c for the New HI-FI book. 



address 



city & state 



ALSO SEND THE FOLLOWING KITS: 



QUANTITY 


ITEM 


MODEL NO. 


PRICE 



























Enclosed find S Please enclose Dostago for Dared Dost— express orders arc shipped delivory 

chaigos collect All orlces F.O.B. Benton Harbor. Mkh. NOTE: Prices subject to chanoe without notice. 
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A new 
dual purpose 
4-speed record player 

. . . aa aufomaiic 
iaiermix changer 
ofid manual player 
replacing the highly 
respected RC121 "Renown 
No increase in price. 



NEW UNITIZED CONTROL 
for automatic and full 
manual operation. An 
automatic unit ... yet 
tone arm Is always free 
and ready for single rec- — 
ord play at the turn of f 
the knobt No waiting for 
cycling. Ann disengaged 
from the changer mech- 
anism at all times. 



TRUE TURRET DRIVE with 
over-bized "soft tread" 
tdler wheel presents 
long-arc heavy traction 
surface; guar^mtees just 
the right torque. Self- 
neutralizing, pull-av/ay 
feature keeps Idler 
round and true , , , no 
wows or flutter. Sensl- 
matlc trip re-designed 
for operation at very 
^4ow tracking pressures. 



This is the handsome new version of Garrard's most compact, most economical 
high fidelity changer. It now represents, even more than before, the most 
adaptable unit of its type, reflecting the special standards of quality and en- 
during performance that distinguish all Garrard players. The RC121/II in- 
corporates all the basic Garrard ' Renown" features and in addition, these 
refinements: 





There's a Garrard for 
every high fidelity system. 



NEW TRUE INTERMIX 
Changes 12" and 10" 
records In any order. 
Exclusive new spindle 
positively prevents 
double record drop. Af- 
fords extra protection 
against center hole 
wear. 



NEW CAST ALUMINUM 
TONE ARM assures free* 
dom from resonance, 
vibration and struclural 
distortion. Enlarged pro> 
fesslonal type metal 
finger lift. Plug-In shell 
takes all cartridges. New 
arm rest has safety clip., 
spring-loaded to guard 
against mechanical acci- 
dents or Jamming. Espe- 
cially convenient stylus 
pressure and height ad- 
justments. 




STOP /PAUSE FtATURK. 
A control that Interrupts 
performance at any point 
and permits it to be 
started again without 
losing groove position: 
or the record rejected 
at option of user. 



ALL GARRARD - BUILT 
"INOUCTION SURGE" 
MOTOR. Quiet 4-pole 
shaded type; heavy-duty 
for minimum vibration 
and rumble. Dynamically 
balanced rotor. No hum 
even with the most sen- 
sitive pickups. 

Changer comes ready for 
plug-in, with UL ap- 
proved line cord and 
Picliup cable fitted with 
jack, 

Minimium Cabinet Olmenslonsi Left to right: HW\ front to 
rear: 1 3". above motor board i 5", below motor board: 3W\ 




RC98 
Super 
Chance 

$67.50 



RC8B 
Dpliutc 



RC121/IX 

Clianirer 
$42.50 
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TrftnscTlptlon 
TumtAliIe 

$89.00 



Model T/D 

Player 
$32.50 



rofinimmatio^wTiieDEpiGca GARRARD SALES CORPORATION, PORT WASHINGTON, N. Y, 



Of Puzzles and Perils in Boxes 



OVER THE HORIZON and heading our way 
comes something new and to some people — I 
K^tiirr— it|i|i^i:llii9^. (It doesn't appall me much.) It is the 
Affi, pronounced always with the accent on the first 
syllable. We sense its advent in the conversation of 
schoolchildren, or of young adults newly suburbanized. 
And, not infrequently, the master of revels on a TV 
show will glad the heart of some deserving contestant 
by making him owner of "a A/-fi/' 

This alarms the veteran fidelitarian, partly through a 
semantic confusion. When, if ever, he himself uses the 
term hi-fi, he uses it to describe a cultural phenomenon 
or a frame of mind. He knows of no such thing as **a 
A/-fi." When he speaks of his acoustico-eleci tonic gear, 
he refers to it as a music system, or a sound system, or 
perhaps a high-fidelity system or set (the word "rig** is 
supposed to convey the impression, true or false, that he 
built most of it himself, and is getting rarer). Hardly 
ever would it occur to him to clump it under the title 
"a hi'dr So what is a '*A/-fi"? 

A **A/-fi*' is simply an old friend, once endangered by 
extinction, now reappearing in new nomenclature. A 
"A/-fi** is a phonograph, f 

Rennember phonographs? There were a lot of them on 
display floors in 1948. And then suddenly there were 
almost none, as the joint impact of TV and the record 
Speed War smashed the advance of living-room music. 
All at once the record-listening army was reduced to 
two small hardy bands of guerillas. On the far left flank, 
the juvenile jukebox contingent, their flag the jaunty 
beacd of Mr. Mitch Miller. On the remote right, the 
dauntless audiophiles, gloriously redolent of solder 
steam, marching under such oddly varied leaders as 
Emory Cook and Dr. Hermann Scberchen. 

Theic never was very much contact between the two 
groups, but there is small doubt in my mind that both 
did a great deal to keep alive, and to spread, the urge 
to listen. They launched many a dashing raid into the 
sleepy-eared populace, and music — of all kinds — recom- 
menced its advance. The audio irregulars especially made 
their force felt among manufacturers, by dint of a pecul- 
iar, relentless, and highly articulate vocality, which 
compensated for their lack of numbers. 

What Mitch Miller's kids did was less evident until 
lately, though it could be foreseen. They grew up and 
became part of the buying public. They still have their 
discipline: they want to listen, .^s yet they are only 
vaguely awaic of Beethoven, and some never will be. 



Neither do they appreciate the desirability of a funda- 
mental resonance point below 50 cycles per second in a 
loudspeaker amy and, again, many of them never will. 

However, some wilL That's the point to keep in mind. 
As analogy, take NBC-TV s production of rinoczhk. It 
was a poor thing, but quite probably it induced a number 
of children to find and read the delightful original. And 
those that didn't wouldn't have anyway^ ever. So in^Lhuh^: 
was lost, whatever was gained, \ 

The sanK thing applies to young Mr. and Mrs. 
Doakes, who buy from their local appliance store a $129 
or $210 **A/-fi**— <omplete with four speeds, six^watts, 
and two modest loudspeakers — and some "pop** or 
•*mood*' LP* to go with it. If they have the perceptive 
potential between their pairs of cars, they may well in 
time discover good music and the fun of fitting it to 
their listening room through home high-fidelity ex- 
perinKntation. 

And if they don't, why grieve about it — even you 
component manufacturers who may be reading this? 
Deplore it or not, there are people who don*t care if 
records sound like records, and who have no desire for 
music tlut t^quirt^ 4i[i!jiEii>q) or stirs the intellect, 

Still, as a Jiigh fkleliEy man» Td like to see the 
makers of tiur beloved custom equipment show a little 
more iij^^ri-uivL-nL-E^. especially along the nation's byways 
andnrii ii;jiiitrw:i\^ A lUMiinri rihjKiEEi.m radio-TV dealer 
I know !!^v^^ *'High fidelity is simply a way of going 
broke." I'taplc don*t want to pay him installation fees. 
Sohe ^V4)it*t Ci^ffy components. Couldn't a minufa^iurrr 
run a line of advertising occasionally, down under his 
*'audiophile net" prices, saying: *'And remember, an 
installation fee to a good service man is a worthwhile 
investment.'*? 

Further, some tinK when I watch "'The Price Is 
Right** or one of its kindred television shows, I should 
like to see revealed to the price-guessing panel, and to the 
enraptured audience and viewers, no/ a nuihof^ay iibi] 
"A/-fi,** but a nicely glistening array of top-j^r^^k audio 
components. And Td like to hear some familbif names 
mentioned. (Mac? Hermon? Aver)'? You listcnm^?) 
There isn*t much point, either, in contending that this 
kind of thing should be left up to the Institute of High 
Fidelity Manufacturers. IThe Institute must act with 
democratic deliberation, i.e., slowly. A small volunteer 
group of manufacturers could act at once, after nothing 
but a few telephone calls. And I have a feeling the time 
to act is right now. J. M. C. 
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by Ashley Montagu 



Why Wagner Was No Lady 



An afithropologist well knowpi as champion oj the gentler, stronger sex here ex- 
po/inds an original explanation of why we have never had a great woman composer. 



MANY YEARS AGO Anton Rubinstein wmtc, in 
his Music and Its Masrcrs, "It is a mystery wliy it 
should just be music, the noblest, most beautiful, refined, 
spiritual and emotional product of the human mind^ 
that is so inaccessible to woman, who is a compound of 
all these qualities." The nnstery remains. Tliere have 
been great women singers, but not really many great 
instmmenta lists, although the contemporary presence 
among us of Wanda Landowska and Nfyra Hess suggests 
the possibility that women instrumentalists of the first 
rank may become more frequent in the future. Women, 
it should be remembered, only in our own era arc begin- 
ning to emerge from a long period of social and eco- 
nomic subjection. 

But, it will he rightly urged, there have been great 
women novelists and even poets during this same pe- 
riod, and we may even allow a painter or two; but there 
is no composer of even second-rate rank among women. 
What is the explanation? 

I don't know what the explanation is. No one docs. 
The most frequent conjecture has been that women just 
don't iiave what it takes — the genius of musical compo- 
sition, it is held, being horn me and diat of appreciating 
it essentially fcmme. Another theory has it that since 
woman is essentially emotioiul by nature, she does not 
experience the necessity' of replicating her emotions, 
the emotions being part of herself, and as natural to her 



as breathing. *'Slie feels its influences, its control, and 
its power; but she docs not see these results as man looks 
at them. He sees them in tlieir fuU play, and can repro- 
duce them in musical notation as a painter imitates the 
landscape before liim. It is probably as difficult for her 
to express them as it would be to explain them. To con- 
fine her emotions witliin musical limits would be as 
dtfBcult as to give expression to her religious faith in 
notes. Man controls his emotions, and can give an out- 
ward expression of them. In woman they are the domi- 
nating element, and so long as they arc dominant she 
absorbs music. Great actresses who have never been 
great dramatists may express emotions because they 
express their own natures; but to treat emotions as if 
rhey were mathematics, to bind and measure and limit 
them within the rigid laws of hannony and counter- 
point, and to express them with arbitrary signs, is a 
cold- blooded operation, possible only to the sterner and 
more obdurate nature of man.** l*hesc words are from 
George Upton's Woman in MusiCy and were written in 
1880. I think there is more than a little that is of value 
in what he says but I am sure there is more involved in 
the composition of music than rhe ability to treat emo- 
tions as if they were mathematics. Note an apparent 
paradox: women, it appears, are unable to mathemat- 
icizc their own emotions, but apparently they arc 
perfectly able to teach other persons to do so. 
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It is generally agreed that the greatest living teacher 
of musical composition is a woman, Nadia Boulanger. 
For many years Mme. Boulanger has been head of the 
American Conservatory of Music at Fontaitiehleaii. 
Among her pupils have been such eminent contem- 
porary composers as Aaron Copland. Marc Blitzstein, 
Roy Harris, Darius MiJhaud, Walter Piston, and Virgil 
Thomson. This remarkable woman celebrated her seven- 
tieth birthday last September. 

Nadia Boulanger has dismissed her own carlv attempts 
at composition as "useless music." She is not a composer, 
bur a teacher of composers. I ler knowledge of music is 
said to be unequaled. Why is it, then, that she is nor as 
disringuislied a composer as she is a teacher of distin- 
guished composers? 

The answer must L>e that she lacks the necessary qual- 
ities—whatever rhey may be— that make a composer 
compose. She lias had the opportunities and she pos- 
sesses more than the necessary technical equipmenr, 
but she has excelled as a teacher only and not as a 
comjxjscr. 

As for these necessary qualities that make a composer 
compose, what are they.'^ Again, no one knows. We can- 
not, therefore, say what their distribution may be in 
each sex. It is fxissiblc, but not at all prol^ablc, that 
women simply do not have them at all. What, then, 
can be the explanation of the fact that no woman has 
ever created an important and enduring work in music? 

Ler us try to unscramble tfiis particular mystery. I 
cannot promise that we shall succeed. 

As a social biologist, that is. as a student of man as 
the pRxlucr of the interaction between his biological 
character and his social experience, I Iiave had occasion 
to think long and earnestly over the diflcrcnccs in 
achievement lie t ween the sexes. Arc males by nature 
better endowed than females? Is there any biological 
basis for the sexual diHercntial in achievement which is 
everywhere observed? The answer to both questions is 
in the negative. Indeed, upon examination of the evi- 
dence the indications are nearly all in favor of the fc^ 
male and against the male. 

As is well known, sex is determined by chromosomal 
structures known as sex-chromosomes. All females carry 
in their ovaries thousands of ova containing exclusively 
so-called X -chromosomes. The male sperm cells carry 
sex -chromosomes of two kinds: alx>Lit fifty per cent of 
the spermatozoa carry exclusively X- chromosomes while 
the other fifty per cent carry exclusively so-called 
Y -chromosomes. When an X- bearing sperm hitches up 
with an ovum, the resulting fertilized egg contains rwo 
X -chromosomes, and this invariably develops into a 
female. A female is doublc-X. When a Y-bearing s(>erm 
fertilizes an ovum the result is an XY egg, and this al- 
ways develops into a male. The X -chromosome is a 
complete chromosome, well upholstered, well propor- 
tioned, and sort of top-drawer looking. The Y -chromo- 
some, on the other hand, is called a chromosome at all 
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only by grace of the fact that it was discovered and 
named by a prejudiced observer, a male; for it is the 
merest iota of a thing, difficult to see through a micro- 
scof^c, and we now know that it is virtually empty. 

The consequences of this difference in the chromo- 
somal structure of the sexes are of the first order of im- 
fwrtance, for they determine the very lives of their 
carriers. The 2-X cliromosome system of the female 
provides her with a complementary set of building 
blocks, so to speak. Where one chromosome may be 
deficient in certain kinds of bricks, the other is almost 
certaiirto be able to supply them. Not so in the case of 
the male. If he acquires from his mother an X-chromo- 
some which is deficient, say, in certain building bricks 
for vision, rliere will Ik nothing in his Y-chromosome 
to compensate for the deficiency, and so his vision will 
almost certainly be affected. That is why males are 
eight times more frequently color- blind than females, 
for example. Thar is also the reason why males often are 
alllicted by hemophilia and females seklom are. This, 
also, is the explanation of the female's greater constitu- 
tional strength, her greater physical resistance, her su- 
perior emotional resilience, uud so welter. And that 
"//W so tveitcr' covers a great deal. 

The female, then, undoubtedly is biologically equipped 
with an hereditary endowment superior to that of the 
male. It surely does not seem possible that she is in any 
way lacking in any potentialities with which the male is 
endowed. Where would they be in the male's chromo- 
somal structure, a structure which he obtains chiefly 
from his mother? 

Well, the male is taller, heavier, and bigger-lx>ned, 
on the average, than the female — where docs he get the 
potenrialifics for these physical traits from? If we as- 
sume that something in the Y-chromosomc is respon- 
sible, then following the same line of reasoning we might 
argue that something in the Y-chromosome is responsi- 
ble also for the malc*s musical achievements. I think this 
extremely unlikely in view of the virtual emptiness of 
the Y-chromosomc. 

A more likely explanation is to he seen in the fact 
that the male's metabolic rate is from five to six per 
cent higher than that of the female's, and that gradients 
of growth arc determined by the sexual composition of 
riic developing egg along di He rent metabolic rates, 
yielding in the one case an organism that grows at a 
faster rate, antl therefore event! tally lx.xomes larger than 
the slower growing organism. The analogy from size 
will, therefore, not do. 

Are we then to argue that the male's greater musical 
achievement is due to some deficiency in him which the 
female lacks? That the capacity for musical composition 
is due to some imbalance in the male, like the imbalances 
of the organ systems of the body which keep the or- 
ganism in its steady stales? Or like the sound of silence, 
which is so soothing not because of what is there but 
iKcausc of what is not? Continued on page 137 
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Last A//g//st we rati an editorial entitled **Qiiefy for Hipsters, " The qaety: can jazz 
carry content comparable to that of a good classical composition? h\r. Burr, some- 
thing of a hipster, considerable of a classicist, sent us this vety interesting answer. 



ON RAINY AFTERNOONS children play games 
and argue. Wc arc no\v» apparently, in a rainy 
jx:riod of serious musical composition and consequently 
in the midst of some enjoyable critical controversy. At 
the heart of the battle is the still animate if ailing body 
of modern music; and tlic head of the forces assailing it 
is Mr. Henry Pleasants who, in his book The Agony of 
Modern Music and various articles including one in 
List August's liiGii FroixrTY, Jias sounded its doom 
wirh a jazz beat. 

In hts book Mr. Pleasants has cogently described the 
progress of European art music of (xist centuries as a 
gradually total exploitation of its various elements 
(harmony, melody, rhythm, orchestration) towards a 
gnind climax and a dead end. On harmony, for instance^ 
he writes: "Every combination or succession of combi- 
nations was felt to he tolerable if not pleasurable. The 
car no longer capable of tonal outrage can no longer Ik* 
fascinated by progression, excited by modulation, dis- 
turlKd by dissonance, or assuaged by resolution ami 
cadence. Where every thing goes, nothing matters! This 
is the case with the average car today. It spells the end 
of tonal harmony, and this, in turn, spells the end of 
what wc call serious music." 

\Vliile this tradition of music is being left' to die, 
more or less gracefully. In an era of emptying concert 
halls. Mr. Pleasants foresees and to some extent invokes 
a new music based on the rhythmic formula of jazz. 
This music is to be written for ja/a orchestra or smaller 
instrumental combinations, and while not "serious," 
it is to be music of major intention which will replace 



the former musical dichotomy of serious and popular 
arts with one all'purposc music. In Pleasants* view, in 
fact, wc arc at this moment crossing an invisible barrier, 
involving development from one principle to another 
after the manner of the evolutions from monody to 
polyphony and from polyphony to harmonic music. 
The present evolution is towards music dominated by 
the jazz beat. 

It seems to me that before wc can take this evolu- 
tionary step without anxiety wc must bury witii ap- 
propriate honors the element of expressive meaning 
often cited as belonging to serious music of the past and 
belovetl of program annotators and record -jacket wri- 
ters. Furthermore, it sccifis fair to ask if jazz is capiibic 
of being made the basis for so radical a change. Can it, 
in fact, evolve at all? 

Mr. Pleasants sees jazz as "a new art music shaped by 
the intellectual and emotional character of the twcn- 
ticth-ccntury society." But he has elsewhere staled 
flatly that "jazz docs not lend itself to analysis in terms 
of meaning." For my part, I do not believe that a music 
not subject to analysis in terms of meaning is, properly, 
an art music at all. Nor do I believe that jazz was shaped 
by anything or anybody but the American Negro, his 
white followers, and the Liter ramificitions of United 
States musical commerce. 

Pleasants points out that the difference between jazz 
and nonjazz lies in the basically di He rent function of 
the beat. In jazz it is the beat pulsation that is the 
ground. Jn other Western music it is what might be 
called the emotional time signature. Pleasants put it 
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admirably in his High Fidelity article: "When the 
classical musician deviates rhythmically, he takes the 
beat with him. When the jazz musician deviates, the 
beat remains where he left it, an explicit point of 
rhythmic reference. . . /* 

This doesn't take us all the way, though, since there 
arc works of serious music, so called, where the beat is 
undeviating, and there arc jazz pieces where an increase 
or decrease of tempo takes place. The differentiation 
is subtler than this. 

The jazz beat, to my ears, is a very special thing, un- 
like even the strictest nonjazz beat as found in, say, a 
Sousa march, the cancan music in GatiS Parisienne^ or the 
finale of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. In the first 
place, the jazz beat is not one beat but two, which is 
why virtually all jazz is written in some multiplication 
of two (2/4, 4/4). Between these two beats there is a 
specific relationship that can be felt, if not easily de- 
scribed in words* 

In effect the beat in jazz is like the human pulse or 
heartbeat, the synonym for the immediate moment, for 
action and movement in the absolute present. As such 
it expresses the strongest kind of physical immediacy, 
and therein lies its basic excitement. In ternu of time 
the ascendancy of the jazz beat keeps the music forever 
keyed to the present moment. 

Over this beat there is presented some kind of tunc; 
and if jazz is not subject to analysis in terms of meaning, 
it is because the expressive meaning always is presented 
totally, spontaneously, and right away. Once the 
tempo and the tune are chosen, the expressive meaning 
is complete except for the element that makes jazz 
complex and interesting— the impuDVL^aUij^ijI nature of 
what happens in performance. Even if improvisation is 
planned beforehand, it is this individual and unpre- 
dicuUe element that makes one num*s StvM Lorraine 
sweeter than another s. In any case jazz pieces must 
never be rendered limply as written by the composer* 

This characteristic, too, keeps meaning in jazz stead- 
fastly on the surface, tied to the beat that always means 
Right Now. The real interest-producing jeopardy in 
jazz is this jeopardy of performance: what, exactly, will 
the trumpet do with its chorus; or where will the ar- 
rangement lead; or how will the vocalist bring it off? 
There is a similarity here to the excitement in sports: 
will the next pitch strike out the side or be sent into 
the bleachers for a home run? The suspense is essentially 
that of observing people doing something difficult and 



extraordinary in the immediate moment, and I don't 
think it would be grossly unfair to call jazz not an art 
music but a sport music. 

I think chat the term art music implies a considered 
element, one specifically alien to music that exists pri- 
marily as execution. As with poetry, painting, architec- 
ture, an essential insight must have been achieved before 
the art materials can be arranged in form, and there is 
a necessary time lag involved, a specific quality of not 
being of the immediate moment. The element of execu- 
tion in serious music is (or should be) completely at the 
service of this predetermined expressive meaning. The 
essential reason for this is that our serious music stems 
directly from a iniu'iL-d tradition, originally fostered by 
religious and ^rifiEcKiiitic institutions, where the ex- 
pressive meaning of the music all important. 

Marmonically considered, it may have begun one 
bright day in the dim past, when the IXike of Some- 
where, to be facetious about it, turned to the servants 
in his household who could double on instruments and 
said: ''Boys, the King and Queen just drove in. Play 
something appropriate.' ' What they played was the 
major triad, and we have been playing it ever since and 
still do when we wish to dignify the moment on behalf 
of persons or institutions we wish to honor as noUe^ 

Instrumental music making for the aristocracy ntade 
for certain specific conditions. The "seriousness" of the 
music was real. If you played for the King and you 
goofed, believe hk, this was serious. When you played 
you sat still; you didn*t move around. You played as 
you were told, not as you felt like playing. You played 
what your noble audience wanted to hear, not wha^ you 
might have liked to play. And you wore the household 
livery so that you might not be mistaken for a guest. 

Into this context the composer was injected as official 
arranger of music to His Majesty or His Grace. He 
showed his musicians exactly what to play and, reading 
notes, the instrumentalist was cut off even more from 
the experience of the audience* Head down, ej'es fol- 
lowing the page, nx>tionless except for the practice of 
his craft, he was almost completely out of contact with 
his listeners* When the conductor came along the liarncr 
became even more definite. The only road Iw [^vttrn in- 
stnmientalist and listener, by now, was the mind and 
art of the composer as expressed in the score. Tliereforc, 
the mind and art of the composer became decisive, and 
serious music rapidly became impossible without lilni. 
As his scores became more complicated, the art ui the 
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instrumentalist became increasingly demanding, indeed 
breeding an artist who could by now no longer play at 
all unless given a page of written music. The considered 
aspect of serious music is mirrored in this dual artistic 
relationship, and the only performance jeopardy proper 
to serious music is the question: will it be performed 
accurately as written and played with understanding? 

When jazz came along, it offered music that undercut 
the social rationale of the serious European * music in- 
herited from the aristocracy. It spoke directly of physical 
sensations: sex excitement, blues that were physical and 
not neuro-psychological, real animal gaiety and bone- 
tired fatigue. Most important, the original jazz musi- 
cians played what they felt, not what they were told to 
feel. I believe it when I read that a jazz man could feel 
too good to play blues. But whatever he played, he 
read no notes, his head was up, he could move around 
freely, talk to his audience if he wanted to. He could 
do with his instrument exactly what he liked, change 
its tone, make it squeak or bite or play it into a plumb- 
er*s helper. And the audience, too, was free to move, to 
dance, to sing along. The jazz-playing Negro, bottom 
man on the social scale in the early days, had no starched 
pretenses to uphold and no nobility to glorify but that 
of his own musical vigor. He was his own composer, 
because if one tune wouldn't do another would, and he 
wrote many of them himself anyway. And he loved to 
get into instrumental duels with other jazz men, just 
for the sport of it. 

Jazz happened to come along at just the right time to 
be the first folk art in the era of mass musical commu- 
nication. It entered a world that had a vast going sheet- 
music business in popular tunes and then soon possessed 
mechanical means, in the phonograph and radio, for 
recording, duplicating, and dispensing this new instru- 
mentalist's music in a way undreamed of in previous 
times. Through these media the musical experience of 
a particular moment could be made permanently avail- 
able and also sampled immediately by a huge audience. 
The effect was to give to the rise of a strictly metropoli- 
tan American folk music the appearance of a burgeon- 
ing universal art, simply because by 1925 or thereabouts 
the means and the commercial reasons for communicat- 
ing this new music were suddenly immensely enlarged. 

It is elementary that the history of past jazz is told 
in terms of phonograph records, that jazz exists only as 
mechanical reproductions of actual moments of music, 
tied to the present in every way. The future great mo- 
ments in jazz of necessity will be recordings of what 
happened at a particular time in a certain studio, or 
night club, or festival shed. 

Jazz has been threatened by a surfeit of love and 
reverence — the urge to push it into Carnegie Hall. But 
there is something in it that resists intellectualization. 



* Granted that Beethoven and nmc who followed him composed in cevolu- 
ttonary vein, they still were writin|t on b&Aa(fa/ Evctyman rather than to him. 
They couldn't t-asily write to htm: he couldn't pay his way iol 



Transplanted, it dries up, loses its rhythmic juices. 

A certain cerebral element has indeed been introduced 
into jazz today, in the music of the cool school. There 
now exists the long-haired musician (the hair is on the 
chin, not the head) who reads notes with the best serious 
instrumentalists, who chooses his coartists on the basis of 
whether or not they /A/ni^alike no matter what they feel, 
and whose entire reorientation is towards a new serious 
respectability. Cool is a very good word for the music 
he makes. It won't make you dance or laugh or get hot 
under ;hc collar, but it has all the latest chords. It is 
pleasant enough and still jazz, I suppose, but it is jazz 
for the head and not for the whole man. 

If jazz is what I think it is — the immediate rhythmic 
expression of vital feelings — then the cool, intellectual 
(strictly uncommitted and nonparticipating) approach 
can only belittle it. For jazz and jazzmen have had their 
own nobility, the nobility of direct sensuous-kinetic 
expression without apology. Intellectualization calls 
forth ever more complicated and intricate contortions 
of jazz in order to give it a sort of bogus prestige among 
those who admire complexity fo^ its own sake, exactly 
in the manner that some modern music and poetry seek 
stature through unintelligibility. 

This brings us back to Pleasants* critique of the state 
of harmony. He wrote that "every combination or suc- 
cession of combinations was felt to be tolerable , , 
Felt is wrong. They are not felt to be tolerable; they 
are thought to be tolerable. The general failure to win 
audiences of that modern music which practices an 
indiscriminate use of dissonance demonstrates that the 
tonal sense of the average listener is actively rejecting it, 
and, therefore, is still very much alive and functioning. 
Actually, audience empathy stops at a certain poirit 
beyond which a complex of tones no longer stays within 
the area of recognizable human emotional experience. It 
is possible to represent human madness, or the function- 
ing of machines, via such music, but this can never be 
long admired by the ear which is waiting to recognize 
normal humanity in the musical context. 

Meanwhile the basic folk-music devices continue to 
exist: the rising scale still means something optimistic 
to us; we still hear cheerfulness in the songs of birds. 
And in the sighs of lovers there still exists a kind of 
dying fall reprcsentable in music that requires, in re- 
sponse to it, that we melt. 

Well, you just can't melt to a jazz beat. And there are 
many other emotional states available to both folk and 
serious music that cannot be expressed in jazst. And this 
is why any formal music derived solely from jazz can- 
not possibly be anything biit sterile. 

There still exists, in other words, a specific need for 
music which "carries the beat with it," which is keyed to 
reflective states of mind and representations of human 
aspiration. For this reflective- representational music there 
is, and surely must always be, an audience, no mat- 
ter what the size. Popularity Continued on page HI 
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Around 1920, hi an Arkansas town, a hoy named John Prye bad an incomprehensible urge to 
build a radio {he never had seen one). Since his parents were away, he proceeded to take the 
innards out oj the wall telephone and connect them with an antenna and a hig, shiny piece 
of coal that looked as if it might serve as a galena detector. It didn't, hut Mr. Frye has heen 
an electronics experimenter ever since. He became a writer as well in the 1930s, preparing for 
this difficult and thankless craft as a student at Indiana, Chicago, and Columbia Universities. 



A DOCTOR usually takes a dim view of self-diagnosis 
and an even dimmer view of self-nicdicarion. It is 
not that lie fears amateur com petit ion, for even ru ally he 
usually gets the patient anyway; hut he knows from 
experience that such sclf-doctoring is very likely to 
aggravate the original illness or cause other serious, even 
irreparable harm to the system. On rhc other hand, he 
favors the administration of intelligent first aid; and he 
seldom objects to treatment of minor cuts, scratches, 
bruises, and headaches with the contents of the bathroom 
medicine cabinet. 

The service technician lias a similar attitude toward 
a music-system owner's attempt to ** treat" any trouble 
that may arise in his e<|uipment. As long as these efforts 
arc confined to first-aid measures — substituting plug- in 
units such as tubes and cartridges, tr^'ing to localize the 
trouble by manipulating the controls, using nothing in 
the way of tools except the five senses and ordinary 
mtelligence — the technician has no quarrel with the 
owner. Nfany limes the difliculty can actually be located 
and remedied by these simple measures. Even when this 
is not possible, the accurate cataloguing of the trouble 
symptoms can be of great assistance to the technician 
when he comes and may help cut down the repair time 
and consequently tiie repair bill. 

The farther the high-fidelity enthusiast lives from an 
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adequate service center, the more important it is that 
he be able to perform simple checking and maintenance 
operations. Othenvisc, he may have to do without the 
use of his equipment for several days and then pay several 
dollars simply to have a fuse replaced or a loose plug 
shoved back into its socket. This article has been pre- 
pared to help the non-technically-iiicliiicd hi-fi owner do 
all he should do when his equipment fails ami to enable 
him to know when it is wise to desist and call in a quali- 
fied technician. 

We must start with a few basic assumptions: (1) The 
equipment was working quite satisfactorily before the 
trouble showed up. We are concerned with locating some 
kind of failure and restoring the equipment to normal 
oj^ration; critical evaluation of a system that is working 
normally is beyond the scope of this article. (2) The 
user has on hand an instruction manual that shows the 
location and type of every tube in the equipment. (3) A 
good replacement tube is available for every socket. 
Having these at hand — at least for the amplifier system — 
is not an extravagance. Bought in advance they cost no 
more than when purchased after a failure. (4) Access is 
had' - by owning, borrowing, oi light-hearted stealing — 
to a test record, a srrohoscopic turntable speed charts 
and a replacement pickup cartridge identical to the one 
normally used. 
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The best way to locate trouble in electronic equip- 
ment is to "corner" it. That is, you methodically note 
tJic symptoms, make tests, and substitute parts, each 
lime narrowing down the area in which the ditBculty 
could Ixr, until finally this process of elimination c\[x>scs 
the offender. This is the mcdiod used by a professional 
electronic technician, a clever auto mechanic, and, to a 
degree, even by a good doctor. Let's apply it to a high- 
fidelity system. 

Suppose some evening you turn on the switch that 
activates your music system, and notliing happens. Dial 
lamps do not light; no slightest sound is heard from the 
speakers; the turntable will not revolve; IuIks slay 
stone cold — nothing! First make sure the plug of the 
main AC line cord of the system is making good connec- 
tion with the wall socket. You would not think this 
suggestion foolish if you knew how many service calls arc 
completed by spreading the prongs of a line plug a trifle 
and shoving it firmly into the wall scKkct. A plug diat 
slips in and out of iis socket too easily should be viewed 
with especial suspicion. 

If nothing seems wrong with tiie AC plug, stop and 
think a bit. (Tliis is the part that requires the strongest 
self-discipline. Doing something — anything — is always 
easier than thinking!) Usually one of the units of the 
system, such as a preamplifier, power amplifier, or con- 
trol center, is plugged directly into a wall socket, and 
then other units arc plugged into auxiliary output 
receptacles on the l)ack of this unit or on the back of 
each other. For puqxjscs of illustration, Icr's assume the 
power amplifier is plugged into the wall socket, the 
prcamp is plugged into the back of the power amplifier 
— assuming a prcamp with its own power supply — and 
the turntable is plugged into the rear of the prcamp. 

Current passes through the power amplifier s\vitch 
to the auxiliary sockets, and then through a fuse to the 
power transformer of the power amplifier. Since neither 
the preamplifier nor powr amplifier lights up, current 
is not reaching even the auxiliary AC sockets. First, let's 
make sure po^Mcr is available at the \vall socket. Plugging 
the turntable directly into the socket will decide this. If 
the turntable stilt fails to revolve when s^vitched on, the 
trouble is in the house wiring. Prolxibly the fuse in the 
circuit feeding the socket is blown. 

On the other hand if po\\*er is available at the house- 
hold AC socket, something must be wrong with either 
the pouxrr amplifier's fuse or the power amplifier s\vitch. 
Cords, unless they are severely abused, seldom give 




trouble; so it is probably the switch. If it is, replacement 
is ordinarily a job for a serviceman. 

Ask yourself this question: has the equipment been 
left plugged in during a recent thunderstorm? If so, the 
switch may be a lightning casualty, and there may be 
other damage. Lightning docs not have to strike your 
house to injure your hi-fi ec|uipment, nor does the equip- 
ment have to be in operation during a thunderstorm to 
suffer damage. Lightning striking near the power lines 
miles away may induce a large voltage surge in your line 
that can leap the gap of an open switch and destroy it, 
damaging other components as wll. Pulling AC plugs 
during a severe thunderstorm is a \visc safety measure. 
Tlie same thing applies to antenna leads for TV or FM 
tuners. Useful here are little plastic-block 300'ohm 
plug^in connectors that nearly every electrical shop sells 
for about fifteen cents. If you have reason to think 
lightning may have got into your equipment, be sure 
and have your household insurance agent check with the 
service technician to sec if the cost of repairing is not the 
responsibility of the insurance compny. It may well Ix. 

If the auxiliary sockets arc "live" when the amplifier 
switch is turned on, but the amplifier itself remains dead, 
then the amplifier fuse prolxibly is open. In some ampli- 
fiers, a blown fuse may disable all the auxiliary sockets, 
too; so cJicck this in cither case. Replace it with a new 
one, using only the exact fuse specified by the manufac- 
turer of your amplifier. This is very important. Not all 
"3-ampcre" fuses, for example, arc alike, even though 
they may look the same and fir the same fuse holder. A 
3-ampcrc **slow blow'* fuse has characteristics quite 
diflcrcnt from an ordinary 3 -ampere type. Never yield 
to the temptation to use a fuse larger than specified, for 
any reason. 

On tiie ottier hand, do not assume that a fuse failure 
neccss;irily indicates something wrong witli your ampli- 
fier. Somerimcs a line surge will take out a fuse, or the 
fuse element may Ix: defective, or it may part from sheer 
fatigue. If a new fuse of the specified type holds, you 
have nothing to worry about. 

But If the new fuse promptly goes out, too, remove 
the rectifier tube and try another fuse. Usually you can 
identify the rectifier by the fact that it is unpaired 
(po\vcr tubes, for instance, always arc paired) and its 
code number probably begins with a "5." If the nc%v fuse 
holds while the rest of the tubes in the amplifier light 
up, turn ofl* the amplifier, insert a new tul)c in the recti- 
fier socket, and turn the amplifier back on. If the rectifier 
tube has a glass envelope, keep your eye on the long 
metal plates inside the tube. If they start to turn a dark 
red, or if rhey flash a brilliant blue, switch off the ampli- 
fier at once. If you're quick enough, you may save a fuse. 
Red or flashing rectifier plates indicate a short circuit 
somewhere in the power supply — and a job for the service 
technician. Sometimes, though, a gassy rectifier or one 
with a broken filament lying against a plate will blow 
fuses. In this case a new rectifier will clear the trouble. 
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Suppose you see at least some o( the tubes lighting 
up, but absolutely no sound, not even the normal low 
hum, is heard from the speaker. Carerully check the 
leads, terminals, and plugs connecting the amplifier to 
any crossover networks and thence to the speakers. Pay 
special attention to speaker leads; a short circuit here 
can bum out an amplifier's transformer— expensive 
business. Wiggle all plugs vigorously in their sockets to 
make sure they are making good connection. Try a new 
rectifier tube. If none of these measures helps and if the 
filaments of the output tubes arc lighting, your trouble 
is probably beyond the reach of first aid. 

A more common experience is to have a normal "live** 
sound, hum, or hiss from the speakers, but no program 
material coming through. The first thing to do is to 
switch to different program sources and see if any of 
them can be heard as usual. If an AM or FM tuner 
operates in customary fashion but the phono does not. 
do not jump to the conclusion that the cartridge is bod. 
In many combination amplifiers or separate preampli- 
fiers, one or more tubes are used exclusively to buikJ up 
the weak signals from the pickup cartridge, a tape deck, 
or a microphone, while the comparatively robust signals 
delivered by a tuner are inserted into the system **bc' 
hind*' these tubes. Failure of a preamp tube will cut out 
low'level sources while high-level sources will be heard 
normally. 

When no program material at all can be heard, and 
if all interconnecting cables arc intact and all plugs are 
firmly seated in their sockets, the next thing to do is 
start changing tubes. As in everything else, there is a 
right way to do this. First, see if you can detect any dead 
tubes. No glow in a glass tube or no warmth to the shell 
of a metal one indicates a dead filament, and of course 
such a tube should be replaced. However, a tube is much 
more than a light bulb, and the fact its filament lights up 
does not prove that the tube is performing its proper 
function. 

Since the tubes in the power amplifier usually are 
more accessible than those in a separate preamplifier, 
commendable, intelligent laziness suggests these be 
changed first. Wear a glove to protect your hand from 
bums and cuts in case a tube should break. Switch off the 
amplifier and remove a tube. Be gentle, especially with 
miniature tubes, for these arc easily damaged. .\ steady 
straight-up pull with a little rocking through a small arc 
will usually do the trick. lust remember how your dentist 
docs it! Insert into the empty socket a new tube, double- 
checked to make sure it bears exactly the same type 
number as the one removed. Switch the amplifier back 
on and sec if the trouble has been cleared up. If not, turn 
it off again, put back the tube x-ou renwved, replace the 
one next to it with a new tube, and turn the amplifier 
bock on. Contmue this process until the trouble has 
been corrected or all of the tubes in the amplifier and 
preamplifier have been changed. If it is an AM or FM 
tuner that delivers no signal, change the tubes in the 
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same way. If the trouble still persists, start thumbing 
the phone book for the number of your technician. 

When only the phono is dead, make sure the cartridge 
is properly seated in the arm, examine the leads from it 
carefully, be certain the shielded cable going to the 
preamplifier is not frayed through or short-circuited, and 
check to see that it is properly plugged in. Substitute a 
new cartridge if you have one or can borrow one. That, 
plus changing the tubes in the preamplifier, is about all 
you can do. 

It is a tossup whether it is worse not to get sounds you 
want from your speakers or to get sounds from them 
you do not want. This is especially true when the un- 
u'anted sound U hum. Hum is an annoying, sustained, 
low-pitched sound, usually of 60- or 120-cycle frequency. 
A small amount of hum will only be noticeable during 
quiet passages in the music, but a loud hum will chop up 
tones the way a blown mufller docs in a car. 

The first rule in tracking down hum ts to divide and 
conquer, using the volume control and the program 
selector switch. Turn the volume control all the way 
down and see if the hum disappears. If it does, the hum 
must be originating ahead of the control; if not, behind 
it. Next, switch to different input sources, such as the 
phono pickup, tuner, etc. If the hum is heard on only 
one source, you simultaneously exonerate all the circuit 
between the program switch and the volume control, 
and point an accunng finger at the source yielding the 
hum. If the hum is coming from the phonograph only, 
be certain the cartridge terminak arc making a good 
connection, that the leads coming from it are inuct, and 
that the shieMed cable going to the preamplifier is elec- 
trically sound and is firmly plugged into its socket. 
Check to be sure the cartridge is not in a strong magnetic 
field, such as that often emanating from a power trans- 
former, an electric clock, or a fluorescent lamp. Then try 
changing the preamp tubes. 

Hum coming from a microphone, tuner, or upe deck 
may also originate from a pooriy grounded cable shield; 
so check these cables and their plugs carefully. In addi- 
tion, change the tubes, if any, in the offending com- 
ponent. Heater-to-cathode leakage within a tube can be 
a rich source of hum. If your preamp has level'set con- 
trols on the rear, turn down any that arc connected with 
Inputs not being used. J 

Wlien the hum infects all program sources, change tnc 
tubes ahead of the volume control or behind it, according 
to where tests show the hum is Omthmed on page 132 

^^^^ 
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a photographic visit '. 




At Home With the Shostakovitchs 





On occasion* the Iron Curtain parts^ but it is a rare occasion 
when it opens to permit us sight of a musician's Ufe as Hved 
bcliind the veil. Here, through the good offices of photographer 
Nicholas Tikhomlrov, we are allowetl a ghmpse of composer 
Dmitri Shostakoviich en famille. The onetime concert pianist 
whose massive symphonies and oiher musical works perhaps are 
now the Soviet state's mosr important cultural export is shown 
in the six-room Moscow apartment that is both studio and home. 
At fifty-one an intense, nervous artist-intellectual — vide the 
two pairs of glasses which he is constantly changing and the 
cigarette, almost a facial appendage — he reflects on a recerft 
composition and corrects the score thereof in liis careful hand. 
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In more relaxed moments Shostakovitch 
indulges a passion (not unique to Rus- 
sians) for a hard-fought game of chess, 
which he plays with bis twenty-one-ycar- 
old daughter Gallia; and as jxiterfamilias 
he presides at the very Russian institu- 
tion of the samovar. Son of a musical 
family, he himself is father of a musical 
son. Young Maxim, a student of com- 
position at Moscow Conservatory, ac- 
companies the eider Shostakovitch at 
one of the two grand pianos that occupy 
the living room, and the whole family 
shares the pleasure of an extensive record 
collection. But there is nothing chauvin- 
istic about the Shostakovitch taste; papa 
gets played — and Bach and Offenbach. 



by JOSEPH KERMAN 



From t^e Mass to tl^e Madrigal.., 




How Musk Became classical 



T IE fact is obvious enough: our general rough and 
ready acquaintance with old art and old literature 
does not extend to old music. In this curious area, even 
people keenly interested in the arts are likely to find 
themselves strangers. Tlie man who likes Hamlet has 
learned lo like Schubert and Bach, but he cannot find 
his bearings in Shakespeare's own musical environment. 
Botticelli and Raphael he can place, and sense something 
of their arristic personalities, but Josquin and Marcnzio 
mean little or nothing to him. And while the ordinary 
music lover knows what to expect of a minuet or a con- 
certo, be is uncertain of the very status — let alone the 
aesthetic — of a sixteenth-century Mass, motet, or madri- 
gal. Which compositions are to be thought of as approxi- 
mately on the level of a symphony, and which on the 
level of a bagatelle? 

This situation of course is bound to change, in an age 
of paperbacks and LPs, But the large number of records 
of old music already available makes for some confusion, 
as well as for interest and opportimity. Record com- 
panies issue what is on hand, or what rhcy hope will be 
instantly agreeable, or what some single-minded musician 
manages to promote; as a result, today's catalogues list 
a fairly arbitrary selection of Renaissance miisic. The 
listener who feels like making some sense out of it all 
will not be satisfied with rantlom jacket notes. He needs 
some more general guidance, if only to be able to dis' 
tinguish the main road of musical development from 
beguiling but subsidiary byways. 

The term for a guide "who shows strangers the curi- 
osities of a place" is cicerone, a word derived from the 
name of the famous Roman orator Cicero. Actually it is 
particularly appropriate to begin with Cicero, since he 
was the favorite classic author of the Italian humanists, 
and it is to Italy and humanism that modern music owes 
its main impetus. Music was a vital part of Renaissance 



culture, and developed within that culture just as sig- 
nificantly as did art and architecture, poetry and drama, 
physical and political science. This becomes more and 
more clear to students of music, though general accounts 
— from Burckhardt's great basic study of a hundred 
years ago. The Civilizaiion of the Renaissance In Italy^ to 
Wylie Syphcr s lively paperback. Four Stages of Rermis- 
sance Style — never have granted music its proper place. 

Ir was with more than antiquarian enthusiasm that 
ihe Italian humanists investigated classic literature and 
classic antiquities. Their aim was to make the values of 
ancient Rome and Greece a part of their own existence. 
The age was certain that the style makes the man; and 
in the classics, notably in Cicero, the Renaissance found 
its ideal of the good life. Now according to the classic 
view, music plays a crucial role in the well-being of the 
spirit. Music is a profound ethical and rhetorical force 
which can move the emotions and regulate the soul; so 
in Plato's Republic Socrates wants to banish certain 
"modes" of music because they arc dangerous to public 
ethics, (A strange notion? but we too hear of the dangers 
of "formal istic cacophony" or of rock'n'roll.) Further- 
more, as the Greeks had insisted that music follow the 
words closely, Renaissance musicians tried to make 
music reflect its accompanying text. In this wax they 
hoped to make of music an expressive art — expressive 
in order to move the soul into a more perfect harmony. 

At first this thinking was slow in making its way. One 
reason was purely geographical: art music was mainly 
Northern in origin and inspiration. It is a strange fact 
rhat Italy, the land we think of today as representing the 
very embodiment of music, assumed no musical leader- 
ship during ihe Middle Ages. In the fifteenth century, 
the great age of Italian humanism, musical tradition was 
still in the hands of Frenchmen and Nelhcrlandcrs; Italy 
w:is content lo import music and musicians, rather as 
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England and America did in the nineteenth century. 
Fifteenth-century music still shows a strong medieval 
bias, together with signs of a new spirit. 

The characteristic forms were the French chanson and 
the Netherlandish Mass. Tlie chanson is the more retro- 
spective, a tiny art with links to music of the Gothic 
period. The vocal melody is courtly, attenuated, and 
elaborate, the instrumental counterpoints unsubstantial, 
the musical form standardized — even stereotyped — as is 
the poetry to which tiie music is set. This is music for 
a cool clear voice with recorder, lute, and viol; the 
sharply differentiated colors and the delicate filigree seem 
to match the blue and gold miniatures of the Burgundian 
Books of Hours. Some of these chansons^ by Guillaume 
Dufay, may be heard on a beautiful record by the Pro 
Musica Antiqua of Brussels, directed by an American, 
SafFord Cape. This group> which has admirably per- 
formed and recorded much old music, has a special sym- 
pathy for the exquisite art of Dufay. 

The Mass is made of sterner ingredients, much more 
ambitious, and to us perhaps more indigestible. In the 
fifteenth-century Mass, indeed, composers made the first 
sustained effort in musical history to construct the large 
form. To this end went the best efforts of the great 
Netherlanders, Dufay, Okeghem, Obrecht, and the 
young Josquin. They sought to bind together the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus into a rational whole, 
usually by means of a single melody as the basis of each 
section. The result was a technical feat of great scope and 
complexity, often mathematical in design, brilliant and 
very long — so that few works of this monumental genre 
are recorded or ever performed at all nowadays. Dufay *s 
Missa Caput, for instance, takes two full sides of a single 
LP. One*s first impression is of endless arabesque, power- 
ful and fertile, and intensely mystical in effect; actually 
everything is contained within a rigorous predetermined 
scheme. One thing we note, and the humanists grimly 
noted it too, is the lack of any effort at expressivity. Just 
as in the chanson, the words are lost in tracery. And as 
composers wrote one such Mass after another, to the 
same texts every time, their fascination with technical 
problems of unification and extension must have stifled 
any interest in individual words or feelings. 

But in spite of their purely musical preoccupation, it 
was with Masses and chansons that Northern musidans 
made their reputations and fortunes in Italy. At the end 
of the fifteenth century, dozens of the best French and 
Netherlandish singers were recruited for the brilliant 
Renaissance courts and their attendant chapels. Under 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza in Milan, Ercole d'Este in Fer- 
rara, and Lorenzo de' Medici in Florence, composers 
came in contact with the most influential artists, poets, 
and philosophers. Both the atmosphere of humanism and 
the unsophisticated quality of native Italian song made 
for great changes in Netherlandish music, so that around 
1 500 a clear new style is recognizable, a rich amalgam of 
Northern and Italian features. This style forms a solid 
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basis for sixteenth-century music. Its greatest practi- 
tioner was Josquin Des Prez, a Belgian who traveled 
widely in Italy; its center may be thought of as the 
Sistine Chapel at the height of the Renaissance papacy, 
at a time when spiritual and temporal princes were not 
so very different. Leo X, the Medici pope who is sup- 
posed to have said "Since God has seen fit to give us the 
papacy, let us enjoy it," supported music as recklessly as 
he did art and architecture. Leo is well known for his 
encouragement of Bramante, Continued on page 138 



A Selective List of 
Renaissance Music on Records 

Guillaume Dufay. Five Sacred Songs. Pro 
Musica Antiqua of Brussels, SafFord Capc» 
cond. Archive ARC 3003. 
Dufay. Secular Works {Chansons), Pro 
Musica Antiqua of Brussels, SafFord Cape, 
cond. EMS 206. 

Dufay. Missa Caput. Ambrosian Singers, 
Denis Steve as, cond. Oiscau Lyre OL 50069. 
Josquin Des Prez. Tribulatio et angustta, 
Schola Polyphonica, Henry Washington, 
cond. 'The History of Music in Sound, Vol. 
3." RCA Victor LM 6016 (with other 
works). 

Hcinrich Isaac. Missa Carminum, Wiener 
Akademic Kammerchor, Ferdinand Gross- 
mann, cond, Westminster WL 5215. 
G. P. da Palest rina. Mtssa papac Marcellu 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, Felix de Nobel, 
cond. Epic LC 3045 (with other works). 
Luzzasco Luzzaschi: Qutvi sospiri, Luca 
Marenzio: Scendi da I Paradtso, London 
Chamber Singers, Anthony Bernard, cond. 
'*Thc History of Music in Sound, Vol. 4," 
RCA Victor LM 6029. 
Luca Marenzio and Claud io Monteverdi. 
Madrigals on Texts from // Pastor Jido. 
Golden .\gc Singers. Westminster WLE 105. 
The English Madrigal School. Dcllcr Con- 
sort, Alfred Dcller, dir. Bach Guild BG 553, 
Vols. I and 2. 

Thomas Morley. Elizabethan Madrigals and 
Other Works. Primavcra Singers of the New 
York Pro Musica Antiqua, Noah Grcenberg, 
cond. Esoteric ES 520. 
Claudio Monteverdi. Orfeo. Krebs, Guil- 
laume, Mack-Cosack, et aL; Choir and Or- 
chcstra^ August Wenzingcr, cond. Archive 
ARC 3035/6. 
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Once again available to fancier s of jazz^as-Amer- 
icana is the famous recorded interview, made at 
the Library of Congress in 1938, between folklorist 
Alan Lomax and one of the key figures in the early 
and inadequately documented growth of the art form, 

ONE MAY DAY, in 1938, Alan Lomax invited an 
aging, do\vn-in-his-luck pianist, who had been lost 
in obscurity and neglect for eight years, to come to the 
Coolidge Auditorium of the Library of Congress to 
reminisce, play the piano, and sing. 

Lomax, who was assistant curator of the Library *s 
Folksong Archive, may have hoped to get some first- 
hand material on the early days of jazz in New Orleans, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, and other points east and 
west* But he could scarcely have realized how important 
a piece of Americana he was about to capture. 

The pianist was Jelly Roll Morton, not so obvious a 
choice then as he seems now in retrospect. Morton's 
faith in his destiny and his love of the grand style never 
were quenched except by death. However, although his 
Red Hot Peppers had been one of the most popular jazz 
recording groups of the 1920s, he had not made a record 
since 1930. As swing moved into its jazz ascendancy, 
Morton had found himself ridiculed and rejected. Mur- 
ray Kempton, now a New York newspaper columnist, 
remembers traveling with a friend from Baltimore to 
Washington at that time to see the great Jelly Roll. 
They found him operating a dingy night club, so obvi- 
ously poverty stricken that wooden crates were being 
used for tables and chairs. Jelly had lost his audience, his 
money, and most of his friends — but he had not lost his 
style. There was nothing abject in his manner. 
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Creation Uil straight to Mr. Ferdinand Joseph La Menthe. 



"Thieves broke in last night,** he explained grandly 
to his visitors, with a lordly gesture around the barren 
room, "and stole all my fine wine.*' 

This kind of braggadocio characterized Morton all his 
life. Some people were amused or touched by it, but with- 
out doubt it antagonized others, especially since he was so 
liumorless about himself. His sense of self-importance was 
immense. Once it led him to write a letter ?o President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proposing a means for ending the 
Depression. The government, he suggested, should back 
a lelly Roll New Orleans Band in (say) Baltimore, using 
unemployed local musicians, Tlien with the money made 
from this obviously predestined success, the bands could 
spread out chain-letter fashion to other cities until every 
.American musician was working again. 

In similar vein was an abortive attempt at autobi- 
ography, beginning with two short paragraphs in which 
the Creation, the discovery of the New World, and the 
settling of Louisiana led with swift unerring logic to the 
birth of Ferdinand Joseph La Menthe, later kndwn as 
lelly Roll Morton. 

Some of the qualities that drove him to such displays 
of almost desperate bravado could also, however, help 
him to rise brilliantly to a situation. That was certainly 
what happened during those May afternoons in the 
Coolidge Auditorium. He sat at a piano, a bottle of 
whisky conveniently at hand, and, prodded by Lomax*s 
occasional questions, produced a perceptive, intimate, 
and colorful portrait of some of the places where jazz 
developed; of the people — musicians and othervvise — 
who gave these places their flavor; of early, previously 
unrecorded styles and songs; and of his own life and 
music. .\s he talked, he accompanied himself with ac- 
centing piano chords which emphasized the swinging 
cadences of his rich, expressive voice* He sang, too, and 
he played, and Lomax took it all down on acetate discs 
with a portable recording machine. 

For years the existence of Lomax*s acetates haunted 
the jazz world. They remained locked up in the Library 
of Congress until the late 1940s, when they were issued 
by Circle Records in tu'elve ponderous, expensive 78- 
rpm albums. In 1950 Circle transferred them to twelve 
LPs, but almost immediately thereafter went out of 
business, thus drying up the source of the Morton LPs. 
Now, remastered and fitted out with an excellent, in- 
formative series of supplemental notes by Martin Wil- 
liams, the Morton Library of Congress LPs have been 
returned to currency by Riverside.* 

These twelve LPs are a record of something that can 

• \VAA.\ ROLL MORTOX: The Library of Cim«rt» Rccoiding*, Vol. 1-12. 
Rivenidc 9001-9012. $5.95 each. 
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never happen again. Tlicrc arc stUl a few jazz vcicrans 
around who can tell how things were in \cw Orleans, 
or in Chicago, at one particular time or another. But 
Jelly, a constant loner always on the move, Traveled 
more widely than any of his con temporaries, saw more, 
had more to tell. And these recordings were niade wiien 
he could still play, when he could still reproduce with 
what one may assume was rcasonahlc accuracy the 
styles of others and could still sing (with a little throai- 
soorhing help): "Oh, that good whisky!*' 

Actually these tliscs reveal — to many listeners for 
almost the first time — Morton's talent as a singer. 
Until the time of the Lomax interview session, Morton 
had sung on records only once, contrihutlng a brief, 
brash, jaunty vocal on the RCA \ ictor recording of 
Doctor Jazz. Otherwise what we know of his singing 
is derived from recordings made in the brief period be- 
tween June and December 1939. Particularl) notable 
are his haunting and wistful Mamie^s Blues (on General) 
and Whin' Boy Blues (on both General and Bluebird) 
and the more gruilly forthright / Thought I Heard 
Biuldy Bolflen Say (aga i n o n bo r h Ge ne r a 1 a nd B I u c b i rd) . 
None of these recordings is readily available tcxiay, 
although stray copies of Ll^ versions of the Generals, 
once issued on both the Commotlore anil Jazztone la- 
bels but now cut out, may be uncovered by sharp-eyed 
and assiduous hunters. 

Mainly, however, the inimitable flavor of the Lomax 
discs comes from Morion's almost hypnotic manner of 
recounting an incident, his eye for details, his fondness 
for hyperbole (often structured on atrocious grammar), 
and his flashes of warm, if limited, humor. 

Morton, as has been noted, was without humor alx)ui 
himself. And, although he fancied himself as a come- 
dian, his studied eiloris at comedy were dreadful — so 
bad, in fact, that through some reverse alchemy they 
become grimly funny (the liveliest example of riiis is 
Animiile Ball^ in Volume Two). But he did have humor 
of a difl'erent sort. Ir comes out in the obvious relisii 
that spreads through his voice as one memory kindles 
another and the details of half-forgot ten experiences 
start (lootling back to him. 

The range of his recount als is wide. Lomax, primarily 
a folklorist, guided Morton into areas that might nor 
have occurred to an our-and-out jazz interviewer. So 
he talks and sings about such legendary New Orleans 
characters as Aaron Harris, K()bcri Charles, and other 
"tough babies**; of his rovings witli a friend named 
Jack the Bear; of life in the New Orleans streets half a 
century ago. Closely woven in with this arc his own 
experiences as a boy in New Orleans, and later in the 



notorious Sloryville section. He recalls the style and 
character of the most famous early, unrecorded New 
Orleans pianist, Tony Jackson, and dredges up memo- 
ries of other, less well-known men who played in rhe 
lion ky- ton ks of those days — Alfred Wilson, Albert 
Carroll, rhe Game Kid, Buddy Carter. W lih Morton, 
ir goes without saying, rhcre is always comment and 
pianistic illustration. In this case it extends to a brief 
lecture on the (alleged) .shortcomings of a pianist named 
Benny French — very entertaining. 

He expounds and illustrates his theories of jazz, the 
use of the riirand the break, his insistence that jazz is 
to be played "sweer, soft, with plenty rhythm.** He 
traces piano rags from Missouri down the river to New 
Orleans, demonstrating the development of differences 
in style. In a fascinating bit of pianistic reconstruction, 
he shows how Tiger Rag was adapted from a French 
quadrille. 

There is an occasional display of seemly modesty. 
Morton manages to cover the origins of scat singing, 
for instance, without bringing himself into the picture 
(he can icll us who did start it, though: one loc Sims, 
of Vicksburg), But part of Morton's charm as a narra- 
tor is his amusing (in retrospect) inability to pass by 
anything that he deemed creditworthy without assert- 
ing at least a part-claim to it. After going through the 
four parts of the quadrille which Ixjcame Tiger Rag 
("call for partners," waltz strain, 2/4 strain, and what 
Morion calls "mazooka" time), lie introduces the jazz 
version with the assertion, "It happened to be trans- 
formed by your performer at this particular time.*' 
When Lomax, an alert straight man, asks, "Who named 
it.?** Morton atids, "I also named it.** His demonstra- 
tion of the dilference between rhe St. Louis style of 
playing rags and the New Orleans, or Morton, style 
brings forth the comment, "1 changed every style to 
mine.** Even while he is accusing Clarence Williams of 
taking credit for a song that he, .Morton, wrote, the 
egotist in jelly suddenly recalls that "In fact, I liappened 
to he the man who taught Mr, Williams how to play.** 

Morton's talent as a low-pressure spellbinder is em- 
phasized by the discovery that none of his boast fulness 
detracts from his cretlibility as narrator of events in 
which he is not seeking credit for Iiimself. The recol lec- 
tions roll on and on, rhe songs and musical memories 
fall, neatly and naturally, into place; and Nforton's 
rolling piano interpolations throb under, around, and 
through it all. We may laugh when he says he changed 
every style to his, but it's true. No matter what he is 
playing or singing — the Miserere, a rag, the Frari^ieuvid' 
JohmyWkc ballad of Cotuinued on page 134 
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Collaro CONTINENTAL, r< 



^ New Transcription -Type Tone Arm Makes Collaro 
World's First True High Fidelity Changer 



When Thomas Edison tested his first phonograph he played back 
a recording of himself singing "Mary Had A Little Lamb," 
Raspy and imperfect as the sound might have been, he was de- 
lighted to hear anything at all. Today's high fidelity systems 
can stand sterner tests — and they are, of course, ages beyond 
Edison's primitive cylindrical machine. 

Today, you place your record on the changer, flick the switch — 
even a child can do it — then automatically, the changer does the 
rest. And that's where the music begins. 

Because the record changer is so critical in a fine music system, 
you can't afford to compromise with quality. That's why today's 
outstanding high fidelity systems require the all new Collaro — 
I he turntable that changes records — featuring the revolutionary 
transcription-lype tone arm. 

Tlie new arm is one-piece, counter-balanced and will take any 
standard cartridge. Resonances are below the audible level. 
Between the top and bottom of a stack of records there's a 
dilTerence of less than 1 gram in the tracking weight as com- 
pared with 4 to 8 grams on conventional changers. This insures 
better performance for your precious records and longer life 
for your expensive styli. 

In addition to the transcript ion- type arm, the Collaro Conti- 
nental features: 

Four speeds, manual switch that permits playing single record 
or portion of a record ; jam proof mechanism, hold the arm in 
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mi[l-cycle and it won't jam; automatic intermix, plays T\ 10" 
or 12" records in any order; automatic shut-off after last record 
has been played; wow and flutter specifications, ^/i (0.25%) 
RMS at 33 Vj RPM, superior to any changer in the world; 
muting switch and pop filter to eliminate extraneous noises; 
extra heavy duty 4-pole induction motor; heavy rim-weighted, 
balanced turntable for fly wheel action; removable hea\y rubber 
turntable mat; pre•^^riring for easy installation; attractive two 
tone color scheme to fit any decor; factory custom-testing for 
wow, flutter, stylus pressure and correct set-down position. 
Reflecting their custom English craftsmanship Collaro changers 
are tropicalized to operate under adverse weather and humidity 
conditions. The base, in blond or mahogany, is optional at 
slightly extra cost and the Collaro mounts easily and quickly 
on a p re-cut mounting board or base. 

When you buy your Collaro, you're buying professional quality 
equipment at a record changer price. Collaro prices start at 
S37.50. The Continental, featured above, is S46.50. (Prices are 
slightly higher west of the Mississippi.) 

FREE: Colorful ntv catalog, containing euide on 
building record library pliu complete Collaro line. 

WRITE TO DEPT. H-015 

ROCKBAR CORPORATION 

MAMARONECK, N, Y. 
Rockbar ts the American sales representative for Collaro Ltd. and other fine companies. 
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IN THE CITY OF BERN abour 
twenty -five years ago, a Swiss maiden 
aged ten was taken by her parents to a 
performance of Salome at the local 
opera house. Most young ladies of such 
tender years would, wc suspect, take 
Strauss*s shocker somewhat amiss. But 
not this one. Saiome induced in her both 
a strong love for the music of its com- 
poser and the desire to sing it herself. A 
good thing too, since the girPs name 
was Lisa Delia Casa. 

This and much else we learned the 
other day at lunch with Miss Delia 
Casa, who seems to us one of the most 
lustrous (if Jcast publicized) singers of 
our time. She combines opulence of 
voice with utter dependability (as Elisa- 
beth Rethberg did a generation ago); she 
has musical taste and dramatic intelli- 
gence; and she is» surely, the most 
beautiful woman to appear on the 
Metropolitan stage since the days of 
fabled Una Cavalieri. With all this, she 
is the very antithesis of the panoplied 
prima donna. In Swit/xrland her home 
is a thirteenth-century castle; but dur- 
ing her six-month stay in New York this 
season she lias been living in an apart- 
ment in Queens with her huslxind and 
ninc-)ear-old daughter, who attends a 
nearby public school. 

Lisa Delia Casa*s first hours upon the 
stage ^\'ere spent as a leading lady in an 
amateur theatrical group dirccted by her 
father, a physician in Bern. At the age 
of fifteen she was sent to Zurich to begin 
serious musical study and vocal training. 
There, seven years later, in 1943, Miss 
Delia Casa made her operatic debut, as 
Mimi in La Bohhne. For a while she 
alternated between opera and operetta, 
though she professes to have disliked the 
latter greatly and is not at alt happy that 
she first became known in this country 
through a recording of Lchir's Der 
Zarcivitsch. Her operatic idols were all 
of the hochdramatisch variety— Erna 
Schtutter, Maria Celwtari, Ljuba \Ve- 
litsch, and Kirsten Flagstad. 
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Her emergence from apprenticeship 
occurred early in 1947, when she sang 
tlie role of SUIcnka in Stn)uss*s Arabella 
at Zurich. Strauss was then living in 
Switzerland, and he supervised all the 
rehearsals of this production. (A tape of 
the performance still exists in the ar- 
chives of the Swiss brcKidcisting system; 
ir is something wc should very much 
like to hear.) Strauss predicted a great 
future for Delia Casa as an interpreter 
of his music. More to the point, Maria 
Ceboiari— the Arabella of this Zurich 
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cast — saw to it that DcUa Qisa \\as 
engaged as the 2Uenka for a production 
ofAraM/astt the 1947 Salzburg Festival. 

Tlicrcaftcr she encountered nothing 
but smooth sailing in her voyage through 
the Strauss repertoire and the opera 
houses of Europe and America. In the 
|xist decade she has sung 2Uenka and 
Arabella, the Countess in Caprlcclo^ 
Ariadne in Ariadne anf Naxos, and 
Chrysothemls in Eie/(fra; moreover, she 
shares with Lotte Lehman n the distinc- 
tion of having undertaken all three roles 
— Sophie, Okiavian, and the Marschallin 
— in Der Rosen l^vatier, A few years ago 
Miss Delia Casa utis asked to sing The 
Empress in Die Fran ohne Schatten and 
Helen in Die Aegypiische Helena ^ but she 



rrfusci! on the grounds that she was un- 
ready to cope with the steely vocal 
demands of tlK>se parts. Now she feels 
able to do them justice and hopes she 
will be asked again. Also she still \vants 
to fulfill her origii^il operatic goal: to 
perform the role of Salome. 

Of the many Strauss heroines she has 
portrayed (heroes, too, if you count 
Oktavian) her favorite by far is Ara- 
bella. She identifies herself closely with 
the much-feted young girl who reso- 
lutely wails for **lhe right one." "Ara- 
bella,** she says, "gives me a chance to 
act as I feel." She has sung the opera in 
almost every major theater in the world, 
and she is the Arabella in London's new 
complete recording. 

On the subject of records Miss Delia 
Qisa has some stanch opinions. She re- 
fuses to listen to recordings of other 
singers before her own concc prions arc 
strongly formulated. Tlie celebrated 
Le h ma nn - Sch u ma n n -O Iszews ka record - 
ing of Rosenl^avalier never spun on the 
Delia Cwis;i turntable until she had mas- 
tered all the roles in the opera. "Now," 
she adds, "1 listen to it often— and love 
it.** As for her own record making, she 
much prefers to sustain the right mood 
at the Cost of a few minor vocal bobbles 
than to parch together a note-perfect 
performance without cliaracter. This 
happily jibes Avith Decca- London's new 
policy of recording 0|)cra in long un- 
interrupted segments. Lisa Delia Casa is 
convinced that the first **take** is usually 
the best, and she recalls in proof thercof 
that the version of Strauss's song Seprem- 
her engraved on London 5093 was actu- 
ally made as a test recording. 

C0NGR.\TUL\T10NS are in order 
for Mark Mooncy, |r., who has devoted 
a large part of the February issue of 
Tape Recording Magazine to a detailed 
history of magnetic recording. Tlie 
American side of the story gets undue 
emphasis, but what's there makes fasci- 
nating reading. 
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Lucia: The Mad Scene 



Madama Butterfly 



Norma: The Casfa Diva 



La Sonnambula 



Not every generation can boast a successor to Malihran^ Grisi and Jenny Lind, 

Ours is fortunate in having La CallasP London Sunday Times (Oct. 20, 1957) 






has recorded 14 complete operas 
and 3 fabulous aria albums fpr Angel . . . 

Among them . . , 
Puccini: La Boheme 

La Scala recording. There are several good Bohemes in the catalogue 
but Angel's new one challenges the best of them/ Washington D. C. News, 
'Astonishing dramatic poignancc, voice ravishingly beautiful,' Chicago American 

Bellini: La Sonnambula 

.La Scaia recording. Just released. La Divina in one of her most famous roles. 

Verdt: Rigoleffffo 

The Callas trill ('comparable to that of Destinn's,' New York Times) 
is only one of the many thrills of this Scala recording. 

Puccini: Tosca 

Prize-winning. *One of the finest opera recordings ever to appear in the United States/ Newswek, 

Donizetti: Lucia di Lommermoor 

Famous Callas performance with the Mad Scene. Takes one's breath away/ Opera News, 

Callas Portrays Puccini Heroines 

The Queen of Opera' in 11 arias from Boheme, Butterfly, Turandot, 
Gianni Schicchi, Suor Angelica, Manon Lescaijit. 



^ ANGEL 

^^^^ ^'Aristocrats of High Fidelity* 




Ask your dealer for complete list 



At home in /Ailan 
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Recording for Scala-Angel- 
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CLASSICAL 



BACH: Partitas: No, 5, in G; No. fi, in 
E minor; The WeU-Tempered Clavier, 
Book II: Fugues: in E, in F sharp 
minor 

Glenn Gould, piano. 

Columbia ML 5186. 12'in. $3.98. 

Young Mr. Gould continues to gratify 
with his poetic and imaginative perform- 
ances of Bacli. The flexible and seem- 
ingly free weaving of the voices in his 
hands is actually possil)le only with com- 
plete control; only when one's fingers 
do precisely what one wishes tlieni to 
do can embcllishinents be tossed off so 
casually and naturally. Each of the 
movements in the Parti ta.s has a definite 
character here: the Corrente of No. 6 
is capricious, the Saraband e and Minuet 
of No. 5 have a I'rench elegance and 
grace. One might disagree witrli a tempo 
or two (the Corrente of No. 5 seems too 
fast), and the occasional faint humming 
by the pianist adds nothing to the aes- 
thetic quality of the music; but on the 
whole these are fine readings whose only 
near rivals are Tu reek's. N.I3. 

BACH: Sonata for Unaccompanied V to- 
liny No. J, in G minor; Partita for 
Unaccompanied Viol in ^ No. 2, in D 
minor 

Ruggiero Ricci, violin. 

London LL 1706. l2-in. $3.98. 

In beauty of tone and in technical ad- 
dress Ricci is near the top among the 



many fiddlers who have recordetl these 
works. His playing is not as intense as 
that of some others, nor aie his tempos 
as breathtaking; they are, however, sen- 
silile and by no means dragging. If the 
Siciliano of the Sonata lacks grace, the 
great Chaconne has a rhythmic flow it 
does not often have. Only Heifetz and 
Milstein, it seems to me, are superior 
here. Excellent recording. N.B. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra^ No, 4, in G, Op. oS 

Emil Gilels, piano; Philharmonia Orches- 
tra, Leoi')old Ludwig, cond. 
Angel 35511. l2-in. $4.98 (or $3 98). 

The second of the two Beethoven con- 
certos Gilels recorded in London and 
tlie third of his complete edition to ap- 
pear, this set reflects the merits of the 
recently released No. 5. Once more, the 
Central Euroi>ean tradition imposes dis- 
cipline upon a robust Slavic tempera- 
ment, producing music that has energy 
and a sense of spontaneous creativity 
without losing touch with the compos- 
er's dictates. And again the orchestra 
and conductor offer an accompaniment 
equal to the soloist s performance. No 
one is likely to surpass the Schnabel re- 
cordings of this work, two of which are 
still in the catalogue, but technically 
they are faded. This is one of the best 
of the newer editions. 

I am puzzled about the first movement 
cadenza. The notes say it is Beethoven's, 
but it is not the Beethoven cadenza with 
which I am familiar, nor can I find it 
in my score where, I am told, all Bee- 
thoven cadenzas are given. A word from 
Angel to clarify this would be welcome, 
and until I hear differentlv I shall credit 



it to GileLs. The cadenza in the final 
movement is by Beethoven, R.C.M. 

BEETHOVEN; Concerto for Violin ami 
Orchestra y in D, Op. 61 

Arthur Gnuniaux, violin; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Eduard van 
Beinnm, cond. 

Enc LC 3420. 12-in. $3.98. 

Although there is hardly a shortage of 
recordings of this work, Grumiaux*s def- 
initely deserves attention. For one thing, 
it fills the place of the Szigeti-Walter 
version recently deleted from the cata- 
logue, providing an edition in whidi 
tradition and reserved classicism domi- 
nate the urge to strike sparks. Not that 
either Grumiaux or Van Beinum can be 
called dull, but their interest in com- 
municating Beethoven is obviously 
greater than their desire to create ex- 
citement—which is as it should be. 

In my opinion this now is the version 
to be preferretl. Even though the Hei- 
fetz- Vlunch (especially in stereo) is son- 
ically superior, Epic*s registration trans- 
mits everything of im^Mrtance and pro- 
jects the soloist with unusually clean 
presence. R.C.M. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas for Piano: No. 
30y in Ey Op. 109; No. 31, in A /fa/. 
Op. 110; No. 32y in C m/MOr, Op. 
Ill 

George Solchany, piano. 
An'cel 45014. 12-io. $3.98. 

The three final Beetho\'en Sonatas on one 
record is a bargain package, but part of 

Continued on page 54 
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The Tribulations and Triumphs of Fricsay's Fidelio 



THE IMPRESSIVE list of singers tesP 
tifies at once to the seriousness with 
wliich the Deutsche Granimophon Gc- 
sellschiift, Decca's source for this alhum, 
approached the task of recording Fkhlto. 
It is as well they were serious, and not 
only because of the demands the work 
itself makes; both Toscanini (RCA Vic- 
tor), and FurtWiingler (HMV) had pre- 
viously recorded Ftf/e/ro, and their per* 
forniances \vcrc not of a kind to en- 
eourage ligbthcarted comiwtition. Dec- 
ca\ Fidelio was made wil limit l>cnefit 
of genius at the helm; and while no 
one need he told that Fricsay coiild 
not possibly outdo his more glorious col- 
leagues, it is \vorth pointing out quite 
explicitly that the performance he con- 
ducts is a very good one. lu spite of its 
disappoiiihneots, Friesay*s effort is, most 
emphatically, not imworthy of Beetho- 
ven. 

Leonie Rysanek is the most celebrated 
Leonore in Europe today. 1 saw her in 
The part in 1955 and still have vivid 
recollections not only of an onor^nous 
voice— rich, brilliant, though withouf 
nmch wannth— but also of the extiraor- 
diniiry ease with which it was produced 
and used. I was a little less huprcssed 
with her interpretation of Lttonnrc than 
with her singing as such: not much was 
conveyed of the mysterious met»ting of 
the human and the suhlinie in this 
woman, and some weeks later I found 
greater rewards in the interpretation of 
Grd Broil wea*;tijn, a much tleeper, if 
vocally less brilliant, aitLst. Nevertheless, 
my one experience of Rysanek was mem- 
orablcj and all the greater was my dis- 
appointment at finding si gas in this re- 
cently made recording nf alarming vocal 
deterioration. Most of the time the 
voice LS ravaged by tremolo, and the 
magnificent control is lost*: her singing 
in ''O uamcnlose Freudc* iimounts to 
little more than a series of helpless 
shrieks. Still, much of her work is com- 
l^lling, especial Iv in the earlier parts 
of the first act. Though Modi (HMV) 
has her own vocal sliortct)mings, mostly 
in the nature of brcathlessncss, the vi- 
brant wanntli of her voice and the force 
of her diction make her work completely 
gripping. This is Lctinnrel Bampton 
( RCA ) ln' almost entirely inadequate. 

Hiifliger is a tenor with a clear and 
sweet voice, a flexible technique, and an 
elegant sense of ijhrase, Althongh in 
America we generally hear heavier and 
darker voices sing Florestan, the role 
can respond well to a ligliter sound. If 
1 have some rcserviitlons about Hiif- 
liger, it is because he seems just a little 
sentimental (surely Florestan should 
sound proud rather than aggrieved) and 
because the end of his aria Ls more sug- 
gestive of the careful tenor than of the 
delirious and ecstatic prisoner. Both 
Peerce (RCA) and Windgassen (HMV) 
iu-e magnificent, the latter even with his 
occasinnal roughness; botli are stimu- 
lated by working with conductors with 
whom they feel more than ordinary rap- 
port. 



Fischer- Dieskau Is marvelous. The part 
engages all of his tremendous dramatic 
imagination, while it gives him no op- 
portunities to indulge in the aflcctations 
that spoil some of his lieder singing. One 
nught not think of his as a Pizarro voice, 
and usually a more snarling instrument 
is preferred; but the very beauty of it 
enables him to suggest in quite an exr 
traordiuary way a sense of real psychic 
perversion. Junsscn (RCA) is a good 
Pizarro in a more ordinary way, but 
Edelmann (HMV) is quite a dull one. 

Friek is effective as Rocc*). T^^nz is 
a plea.sant Jaquino, and the young 
American bass Keitli Engcn is excep- 
tionally impasing as Don Fernando. 
FurtWiingler also \i.ses Frick, and in the 
otiier parts has Rudolf Schock (the Ger- 
juan James Melton), who Is a bit feeble, 
and Alfred PoelL In these p:u*ts Toscanini 
cast Sidor Belarslcy, Joseph Lademute, 
and Nicola Moseona— singers of no great 
distinctiou and linguists of spectacidar 
Ineptness. Seefried does well as KlarzeJ- 
line, not without" b€K:oming dangerously 
coy once or twice^ tliough neither in 
freslmess of voice nor in pmity of mu- 
sicianship is she comparable to Jurinac 
(HMV) or the Eleanor Stcber of J944 
(RCA). 

I'^ricsiiy's reading nf the score is a bit 
on the surface, and his concern with 
elegance rather than force does not 




Fischer-Dlcskou: Pizarro par excellence. 



make him an ideal Beethoven conduc- 
tor. Nevertheless, he achieves some im- 
pressive things: the complete s-uspcnsion 
of all motion in the Pizarrn-Rocco duet 
at the words "Der kavfU mchr leht/' the 
sense of numbed fear conveyed during 
the prisoners* chorus at **St}recht hUe,'' 
the shaping of the orchestral plirases 
surroun cling Florestan's **GottJ tvelck* 
Dtnikcl hier!,*' the exdting horn crescen- 
dos at the beginning of the Act 11 quar- 
tet. On the otlier hand, he makes noth- 
ing of the riclmess of detail in Marzel- 
line's aria or of the powerful string fig- 
ures in the trio **G(/f, Sohnchen, gut" 
—to pick out two points of conspicuous 
failiUfe. Tbere are also frequent diflicul- 
ties with tempos: the buoyant finHJe 4s 



subjected to so many slight adjustments 
of speed before Femando's entrance 
rhat it makes no efFc*ct at all. 

Tbe Munich opera orchestra is good 
most of the time, but in Leonore s aria 
the horns' tone is coarse and the rhythm 
poor. Tbe chorus .sing weJl as prisoners, 
but unchained they become rhythm less 
and toneless sboutcrs. 

What this Fidelio does have that tJie 
Toscanini and Furt\viingler sets do not 
offer is the complete spoken dialogue. 
That it is dramatically necessary needs 
no demo nstrat ion. Wluit is less generally 
realized is that the dialogue is musi- 
cally necessary l>ecnnse t)ic air spaces 
bet^veen the numbers are part of Bee- 
thoven's plan. In one sense, then, Decca, 
has givon us the first real FidelJo (dis- 
counting the 1950 Oceimic set, dcrivt*d 
from Leipzig radio tai>cs, which did have 
dialogue but was otherwise of minor in- 
terest). Son nlei timer's and Treitsclike's 
play is notliing withoiit Beethoven's mu- 
sic; yet it is also true that flie music 
comes completely into its own only as 
part of the design of the play. 

I question, however, the wistlom of 
assigning the lines to actors rather than 
to the singers who would spe;ik them 
in the opera honse. The device docs 
not always work well. Borchcrt's brisk 
and rallier intellectual smmding Rocco 
has nnthin-T tn do with the cliaractcr 
Frick siogs, and Walter Franek's Pizarro, 
while ciuite clft^ctive in an ordinary vil- 
lainous way, has no points of contact 
with Fi.scher-Dieskau's unique inter^Drc- 
tation. It is, moreover, wrong to assume 
that good singers cannot handle the 
Fidelio dialogue: the accomplishments 
of Modi and Frick In their record of 
the grave-tligging scene sliould remove 
any dnubts on this matter. I happen to 
know that Ry.sanck speaks effectively, 
and I am completely cxTtiiin that- confi- 
dence in Seefried antl Fisehcr-Dicskau 
would not have been mispUicetL 

The new Fidel in is a serious achieve- 
ment, not free of serious limitations. The 
sound is well captured» but the pressing 
I heard siiffers from the worst case of 
groove echo 1 can recall. Out of defer- 
ence to a tfilly, arty idea alwut the 
format, the libretto is so arranged that 
the Genua n and English texts cannot 
be read simultaneously. 

Carl Michael STErNUEnc 

BEETflOVEN: Fidelio 

Leonie Rysanek (s), Leonore; Irmgard 
Set*fried (s), Murzelline; Ernst Hiiiiiger 
(t), Florestan; Friedrich Lenz (t), 
Jaquino; Dietrich FLScherrDieskau (b), 
Don Pizarro; Gottlob Frick (bs), Rocco; 
Keith Engen (bs), Don Fernando. (Di- 
itlogue: Anne ICersten, Leonore; Ruth 
Hellberg, Alarzelline; Siegmar Schnei- 
der, Flnrestan; Wolfgang Spier, Jiiquino; 
WAlter Franck, Don Pizarro; Wil helm 
Borchert, Rocco.) Chorus of the Bavar- 
ian Sfate Opera, Bav^u-ian State Orclies- 
tra (Munich), Ferenc Fricsay, cond. 
Decca DXH 147. Two 12-4n. $9.96. 
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^ CH TIME. EASTMAN WIND ENSEMBLE. FENNELL. MGB017O 

iB) RCSPIGHI THE QIRDSl BRAZILIAN IMPRESSIONS. 
LONDON SYMPHONY, DORATI. MG50153 

<C) BRAHMS VARIATIONS ON A THEME BY HAYDN, OP. SSAj 
HUNGARIAN DANCES NOft. 1, 2« B, 6. 7, 11, 21, 



HUNGARIAN DANCES NOft. 1, 2« B, 6. 7, 
LONDON SYMPHONY, DORATI, MGB01B4 



(D) ENCORE PLEA6E. SIR JOHN! ^|g|||||||jmy|HiH 

CHABRtEP MARCHE JOYEUSE: ^^^^^^Bv3 \ 

NICOUAl MERRY WIVES OF WiNDsORi ^^^H^P^^^ l| 

SIBELIUS VALSE TRISTE| PURCEuL TRUMPET VOLUNTARY: £ 

TCHAIKOVSKY ANDANTE CANTABlLEt ^^R^flK^^ jfi 

SOUSA STARS AND STRlPCS FORCVERl AND OTHEFm. ^Hv^^ff 

HALLE ORCHESTRA. BARb/rOLLI. MG8016I ^^Lj^^^^"* Jl 

(e) SAINT-SACNS SYftMONY NO. 3 IN C MINOR. OP. 7a. ^^^^^^^5^5 ^^ 
MARCEL DUPRC. ORfGANlST. DSTROIT SYMPHONY, PARAY. MG50I«7 

(F) bravo hi-fi. GERSHWIN CUBAN OVERTURE! J| 
MCBRIOE MEXICAN RHapSODV: GQUL.O LATlN-AMERlCAN SYMPHONETTE. fl 
EASTMAN-ROCHESTCR ORCHKSTRA. HANSON. MG90166 ^^^^H 

(0) PROKOFIEV SUITE FROM *'THE LOVE FOR THREE ORANGES*"! 
SCYTHIAN SUITE. LONDON SYMPHONY. DORATI. MG50ia7 

(H) FRANCK CHORALES \t^Z A 3i PliCE HERoVqUE. MARCEL DUPRE, ORGANIST. MGSOlC 

(1) HAYDN SYMPHONY NO. lOO IN O ("MILITA R Y**); SYMPHONY NO. lOI IN D ("CLOCK'^X 
LONDON SYMPHONY* DORATI. MGSOiBB 

U) VEROI OVERrURES* LA FORZA DEL DESTINO: I VESPRI SlCILlANlt NABUCC0| 
I LA TRAVIATA^ PRELUDES TO ACT I AND 111. LONDON SYMPHONY. DORATI, MGS01B6 

(K) HERBERT CELLO CONCERTO* GEORGES MlQUELLE. CELLIST: PETER SINFONlA IN 
EASTMAN^ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA. HANSON. MG50163 

...AND MERCURY'S NEW BEST- SELLER: 

(U OFFENBACH GAITE PARISIENNE: STRAUSS GRADUATION BALL^ 
MINNEAPOUS SYMPHONY. DORaTI. MGS0192 

...BC SUBE TO HEAR MERCURY'S NEW, INCOMPARABLY PERFECT 
STEREOPHONIC TAPE RELEASES AT YOUR DEALER'S, 
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tilt- price in this com; is a trio of unusu- 
ally fast i>crformances. At i\\c brisk pact; 
Solcliany sels, tlie slow movements 
really never arc very slow and the fast 
passages become extremely quick. My 
own preferences are for a more orthodox 
and penetrating iwint of view, but these 
pcrfunnanc^s are consistently aehleveil 
in tenns of their interi^retative scheme 
and are undeniably exciting. Those wlio 
are more familiar with middle- periotl 
Beethoven may find Solchany's versiotvs 
a more readily accessible entr6 to the 
coniiK)Scrs later music tlmn the Baek- 
haiJjt^ Sclinalx;!, Pcirl editions which I 
regard as more convincing. R.C.M. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano^ So. 7, in C minor^ Op. 30 ^ No. 
2 — See Mozart: Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, No. 24, in F, K. 376. 

BEETIIOVEV: Si/nip/iony No. 3, in E 
fiat. Op. 55 f*Eroica**) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Antal I>orati, 
cond. 

Mercury MC 50141. 12-in, $4.98. 

Ajxirl from some willfulness in interpre- 
tation (the exaggerated detachment of 
tlie staccato notes of the first violins in 
bars 408*16 of the finiUe)» tliis Is an 
almost blimtly straightforward perfonn- 
a ace with the usual merits and flaws of 
such an appro;ich. 

But where did they locate the micro- 
phone? In loud passages the tnnupets 
and timpani dominate the ensemble. 
Indeed, whenever tlic timpani arc play- 
ing, they provide most of the low tones, 
blanketing the sound of the double 
biisses. Except in vcr> lightly scored 
passages, the dctailt of the wind parts 
are unclear^ and the strings almost al- 
ways Iwvc a re<luccd, '*ofF-mikc" sound, 
as if Dorati were using only about live 
first violins. The horns arc generally hard 
to pick out, with the vital horn solo at the 
recapitulation of the first movement in- 
distinct even at a high level. 

The upshot Is a disc that is not com- 
petitive with the fine fClempcrer, Jochum, 
and Markevitch sets. R.CAI. 

BEETHOVEN: TWo No. 7, in B flat. Op. 
97 C'ArchduhcV 

Emil CUeLs, piano; Leonid Kogan, violin; 
Msti*tlav Rostropovieh, cello. 
MoMTon MC 2010. IMn, $4.98. 

Thi< Ls an excellent tape of a splendid 
performance. If, as it appears, it was 
made by Soviet engineers, nothing could 
be more welcome news for dlscophilc^, 
since there Ls an abundance of Interest- 
ing music in the U.S.S.R, that out-of- 
date recording methods have been un- 
able to transmit to the res1 of the world. 

This Is a "tlirec million ruble'* trio of 
siiiHrrlative artists, all of whom have 
been introtluccd to American audiences. 
Their ix'rformance is the l>est modem 
version of the score available, represent- 
ing, as the best of the past have done, 
sensiti\e collaboration at the highest 
levck R.C.M. 
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BRAHMS: Licdcr 

Vicr cniste Gesdnge, Op. 121; Treuc 
Lichc, Op. 7, No. 1; Am Sonntofi Morncn, 
Op. 49, No. 1; Auf dcm Kirchftofe, Op. 
105, No. 4; Wie Meltxiien zieht es. Op. 
105. No. 1; Mt€ UcIh;, Op, 72, No. 1; 
Bei dir sind mcinc Gedanken, Op. 95, No, 
2; Wir tvandelten. Op, 96, No, 2; Dein 
blaucs Auge, Op. 59, No. 8. 

Kirsten Flagstad, soprano; Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, piano. 

LiiNDoN LL 5319, 12.in. $4.98j 

If ever Flagstad was miscast, it is in the 
"Four Serious Songs,*' She sings in what 
is essentially a glorious monotone: that 
is, with an extraordinary fuUness of voice 
employed with little dynamic variety. 
The one time she does convey some 
temperament in interpretation, in the 
fourth song of the cycle, she makes the 
music sound Wagnerian— all but a Tod- 
csvcrkiindigutig. While we can all mar- 
vel at the state of preservation of Flag- 
stad's glorious voice, she is a long way 
from tlie full meaning of the music. (She 
sings tlie first two songs in the correct 
key and transposes the last two a semi- 
tone down.) Fischer- DIeskau remains the 
most convincing exix>nent of llic mu- 
sic on LP. 

In tin; other Brahms songs on the re- 
verse, Flagstad U impressive but over- 
powering: too much so for the delic*3itc 
Lyricism of Auf dem Kirchhofe and Wir 
ivandcltcn^ to mention but two. H.C.S. 

BR\HMS: Variations on a theme of 
HatjdtH Op. S6ai Academic Festival 
Overture, Op. 80; Tragic Overture^ 
Op. 81 

Vienna Philhannonic Orchestra, Hans 

Knappertsbusch^ cond. 

London LL 1752. 12-in. $3.98. 

If you want a delil>erate, large-scale 
reading of Brahms, Knappcrtsbusch is 
your man. He is as unhurried as Gibral- 
tar. At the end of the Academic Festival 
Overture, where Brahms writes *'maes- 
toso," you got a maestoso that's really 
maestoso and no nonsense about it. The 
llatjdn Variations unfold spaciously and 
somewhat unexeitingly. No sins of com- 
mission or omission arc present; but wo 
seem to luive l>cen brought up on a 
more nervous kind of conducting, and 
Knappcrtsbusch 's divineli tuition to pu-sl) 
his players along may make the interpre- 
tation sound too tliick for some listen- 
ers. On the other hand, listeners brought 
up in a different tradition may es\ic* 
cially appreciate this i^erfonnance. Tlic 
Tragic Overture receives an une\*i)ect- 
etlly turbulent workout, though even 
here fCnappertsbusch ends up with con- 
siderably less tension than his vigorous 
beginning would seem to foreshow. Fine 
recorded sound. H.C.S. 

BUXTEHUDE: Cantatas: AUes, was thr 
tilt; Was mich auf dtcscr Wcit hc- 
trVtbt^ Missa brcvis; Magnificat in D 

Helen Boatuiight, Janet Wheeler, so- 
pranos; Russell Olwrlin, countertenor; 
Ctiarles Bressler, tenor; Paul Matt hen, 



bass; Cantata Singers; String Orchestra, 

Alfred Mann, cond. 

UiiANiA UR 8018. 12-itv $3.98. 

This disc, billed as a "250th anniversary 
program" (Buxtehude died in 1707), 
offers four representative compositions of 
varying types. AUvs, tats ihr tut is mostly 
simple, songlfkc, and ehordal; in the 
Mass, on the other hand, the outstanding 
trait is smooth, ilowing counterpoint, Pal- 
est rinian in texture, tliough not in tonal- 
ity. In Was mich auf dieser Welt he- 
triibt^A cantata for soprano, two vio- 
lins, and continuo-the soprano sings 
three verses with continuo; the fiddles 
play a Htorncl before, l>etw<;en, aixl 
after the verses. In the Magnificat, solo 
voices alternate witli tlie chonis. All four 
works are K)vely and unpretentious, arul 
all are written with a skill that makes 
Badi's admiration of this masier under- 
standable. Xirs. Boat Wright, the solo so- 
prano, as itsual turns in a first-class job, 
and the other soloists and the clionis are 
all competent. I found it necessary to 
turn up tlie bass considerably in order 
to deepen the otl^er^visc rather sludlow 
sound. N.B. 

FALL A: Noches cn los fardlncs dc 
Espana — See Rodrigo: Concerto for 
Guitar and Orchestra. 

GRANVDOS: Dauuts Espanolas, Op. 
37 (complete) 

Eduardo del Pueyo, piano. 
Epic LC 3423. 12-in. $3.98. 

Some months ago Capitol brought out a 
disc of Sinetaiurs Czech Dances and 
Polkas, playetl by Rudolf Ftrkusny, that 
was sheer delight. Here is the equivalent 
in the Sp^uiLsh idfom. These twelve 
S/MiMiJt/i Dances, composed at intervals 
throughout Cranados* life and published 
in four volumes, arc vignettes in that 
they do not have tlie breadth and com- 
plexity of All>eniz's Iberia or Cranados' 
own Gotjescas, for Insiance. But they do 
avoid the dripping Victorian sentimen- 
tality found in .so many equivalent col- 
lections of SpanLsh music of tliat period. 
Cranadojv vt sometimes light but, in these 
piec(»i, seldom trite. He was an original 
and fertile melodist, had a rich harmonic 
sense, and— OS one of the better pianists 
of Ids time (his dates are 1867-1916)- 
he was perfectly familiiur with the re- 
sources of the instrument. 

Tliese dances, intensely national in 
character, are rhythmic, attractive, and 
evocative. They are played cj^tremely 
well by Del Pueyo, who, on the basis of 
this record (and also tlic Iberia he 
recorded about two years ago), appears 
to be a fine teclmician and a thoughtful 
artist, Hift style is on the m.is.sive side, 
but he has taste and he carefully re- 
frains from overbalancing his interpreta- 
tions on the louder .side of the dynamic 
scheme. Of several prior recordings of 
these dances, only Alicia de Larroclia, on 
a Decca disc, cliallenges him. Slic is per- 
haps a bit more flexible and subtle; he 
has more strength and rhytlunic excite- 

Continued on page 56 
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NEW RED SEAL ALBUMS FROM 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS FOR 




BLOCH/SCHELOMO 

WALTON CONCERTO FOR 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY. 'CELLO. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCH. MUNCH 



LM-2I09 

The master 'cellist performs the brilliant 
concerto composed for him by Walton — 
a record premiere — and Bloch's Sche- 
iorno. New Orthophonic High Fidelity 



Brahms li 

DOUBLE CONCERTO 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 

NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 



f 




LM-2178 

Never before available on Long Play, 
this historic performance of the Brahms 
Double Concerto once again affirms the 
unique artistic powers of Toscanini. 



POPS CAVIAR ™ t nm 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA / 



2 



PRINCE IGOR OVERTURE 0 
POLOVnZUN DANCES 

RUSSIAN EASTER OVERTURE ^ 

IN THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA ? 



LM-2202 

Borodin's swirling rhythms and the rich 
harmonies of Rimsky-Korsakoff, per- 
formed by the Boston Pops in exciting^ 
New Orthophonic High Fidelity, 



ProkofieiT 
Lieutenant Kije 
Stravinsky 

Song of the Nig^hting^e 
Reiner 
Chicago I 
Symphony ^ ^ 



/ 



LM-2150 

A dazzling interpretation of two mod- 
ern classics born of the Russian tradition. 
A recording triumph that sets new stand- 
ards in high fidelity sound reproduction! 



FALLA , 
NIGHTS 
IN THE * 

GARDENS 
OF SPAIN 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY 
ENRIQUE JORD* 




LM.2181 (Save -on -Records Selection) 

Falla's colorful impressions for piano 
and orchestra, and a Rubinstein recital 
of solo piano compositions by Albcniz, 
Falla» Granados^ and Mompou. 



LM-6056 

The glorious voice of the great Caruso 
at its peak. 30 selections, including bcst- 
lovcd arias from Alda^ I Pa^Hacci, C^r- 
men^ and La Boheme on two L.P/s, 



THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 




Maucii 1958 



5S 



www., 



rvMHiL. ftalli pfM^OTTiiiincf^ jirc worth hftv- 
liiK- The <lw hfut m slight edge in 
nwrclrcl vound. H.C.S. 

MILHAUD: Vocal MUcellany 

Janine Micheau, soprano; Orchestre de 
la Sod^^ des Concerts dn Conserva- 
toire dc Paris, Darius Nfilhaud, cond. 
Ancel 05441. 12-in. M.98 (or $3.98). 

Milhauds vocal music has been most 
inadequately represented on records, but 
this c4iUi:vNii:!i should go far toward cor- 
recting tlmt inadequacy. It also should 
go far toward conecting the all too prev- 
alent notion that Milhaud s style does 
not change. 

First is the Caniaie NupHale, a set- 
ting of four passages from the Song of 
Songs, written in 1937 for the golden 
wedding of the ci^mpryficis parents. It 
brings out the t^^i^lcw ul, Provencal aspect 
of Milhaud's imagination in an espe- 
cially tender and eloquent form. Next 
is the Quatre Chanton» de Ronsard^ 
which was composed for Lily Pons. This 
is the virtuoso Milhaud, baroque* ornate* 
effervescent, and inclined toward South 
American dance rhythms. The cycle 
called Let Quatre EUmenU is the ele- 
gant, fluid Milhaud one meets most often 
in the string quartets. The last cycle in 
the collection* Fontaines et Source*, be- 
longs with the nigged* dramatic* robust 
Milhaud of the symphonies. 

In addition to these four song cycles* 
tlic disc provides two short, quiet* tune- 
ful arias from the opera Bolicar. The 
performances are, of course* completely 
authoritative* and the recording is first 
class. A.F. 

.MOZART: Sonata for Violin and Piano, 

So. 24, in F, K. S76 
\ Beethoven: Sonata for Violin and Piano, 

No. 7, In C minoTt Op. 30, So. 2 

Leonid Kogan, violin; Gregory Ginsburg* 
piano (in the ^foza^t); Andrei Mitnik, 
piano ( in the Beethoven ). 
MoKrron MC 2011. 12-in. $4.98. 

In the Mozart Kogan has no serious com- 
petition in the current catalogue; in the 
Beethoven he is up again.Ht the recent 
Grumiaux-Haskil edition on Epic. Since 
the Mozart is a lovely sonata and beau- 
tifully played* this side alone is justifica- 
tion for acquiring the record. The Bee* 
thovcn* however* is stated with equal 
force and authority* pcrfomied some- 
what more solidly than Gnimiaux s ver- 
sion but retaining sensitivity. The piano 
recording has a somewhat barrel-like 
resonance in the Beethoven that makes 
Haskil's accompanhnent preferable, but 
the engineering in the Mozart (presum- 
ably made at another session) is entirely 
acceptable. R.C.M. 

OFFENBACH: Gaiid Paritienne 

Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra, 

Felix Slatkin, cond. 

Capitol PAO 8405. 12-in. $4.98. 

Catti Parisienne-U^U, frothy* highly 
rhythmic, and brill i^^ially orches^ted 
frum various works of Offcnbach-is per- 
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feet grist for the high-fidelity mill. Its 
hi-fi aspects are certainly accentuated 
here in a stunning display of sonic vir- 
tues. There have heen a number of 
glittering Gattis before but none that 
shine as brightly as this from one end 
of the tonal spectrum to the other. Capi- 
tol is amply justified in calling this disc 
a "High FklcUty Showpiece"; and be- 
sides adorning the jacket with the usual 
liigh-kicking cancan girls, it has included 
some unusually sane and helpful guid- 
ing notes by Charles Fowler on what 
to expect from your reproducing equip- 
ment while playing this record. 

About the physical sound, then, I can- 
not cavil, but I must take a few excep- 
tions to Slatkin*s interpretation of the 
music. There are times when he seems 
to forget his locale. His tempos become 
skiw and unduly weighty, especially in 
the waltz movements, and his niunerous 
retards tend to convert this Oflfenbach 
potpourri into a CaM Viennoi$e. Never- 
theless, Slatkin manages to retain enough 
of the light-hearted spirit in the work 
to keep his version at or near the top 
of the list. P.A. 

PAGANINf : Concerfo for VioUn and Or* 
chettra. So, I, in E flat. Op. 6; Can- 
tabQe in D, Op. 17 

LconkI Kogan, vioUn; Orchestre de la 
Soci^^ dos Concerts du Conservatoire 
de Paris, Charles Bnick, cond. (in the 
Concerto); Leonid Kogan, violin; Andrd 
Mitnik, piano (in the Cantabile), 
Angel 35502. 12rin. $4.98 (or $3.98). 

Of the seven extant recorded versions of 
the Paganini Concerto (often referred to 
as the D major), this is the first to pre- 
sent in its entirety the orchestral ex- 
position in the first movement Add to 
this the unidentified cadenza that Kogan 
employs at the end of this same move- 
ment, and you have a performance of 
the first movement that alone takes as 
long as most readings of the whole con- 
certo. This difficult cadenza, in fact, with 
its numerous double-stops, is one of the 
longest I have c%*er encountered any- 
where, nmning to nearly five minutes. 

Lest the foregoing remarks suggest 
that I am not favorably inclined towards 
this disc, let me hasten to add that Kogan 
gives an altogether commanding account 
of the concerto. His tone is big, firm, and 
pleasing, and it is obvious from the 
very beginning that he believes in what 
he is playing. Perhaps he treats the mu- 
sic with nM>re solidity and less froth than 
do most of his competitors, but there is 
nothing wrong in such an approach. 
And if , on die technical side, he is 
slightly off pitch in two or three double- 
stops, this should be no real cause for 
complaint in an otherwise noteworthy 
and note-perfect interpretation. Bnick, 
on the other hand, might have laid a 
slightly less heavy hand upon the accom- 
paniment in the tutti passages, lighten- 
ing instead of emphasizing Paganini's 
unnecessarily full scoring. From the 
standpoint of reproduction, the lustrous 
sound here virtually puts to shame all 
other recordings of the work. 

Appended as an encore is a serenade- 
like Cantablle, a charming trifle that Pa- 



ganini wrote pdiirtTTJiiJIy for violin and 
guitar. It is wi'EI played, but not re- 
corded with the clarity accorded the 
concerto. RA. 

PROKOFIEVi The Love for Three 
Orangeet Suite, Op. 33a; Scythian 
Suite, Op. 20 

London Symphony Orchestra, Antal Do- 
rati, cond. 

Mekcuhv MG 50157. 12-in. $4.98. 

Dorati olfers strongly rhythmed interpre- 
tations of these two relaii^ i'K early but 
nonetheless important PnAL^k^ scores* 
His for\wd drive is more forcefully ef- 
fecUve In the balletic Scythian Suite, 
with its barbaric measures so closely re- 
lated to those of its immediate predeces- 
sor, Stravinsky*! Sacre du printemps, 
than in the subtler, sardonioilly witty 
excerpts from The Love for Three Or- 
anges. Taken as a whole, though, these 
are most acceptable presentations of both 
works, well executed and cleanly, vi- 
brantly reproduced. P.A. 

RI.XfSKY-KORSAKOVt Chrittmae Evet 
Suite; Sadko, a Mueical Picture; Flight 
of the Bumble Bee; DubintsMa 

Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Anscrmet, cond. 

London LL 1733. 12-in. $3.98. 

As a companion piece to Ansermet s re- 
cent excursion into Rimsky-Korsakov 
(London LL 1835), this offering makes 
for very grateful listening. Most of the 
music is esoteric but Rimsky has the 
faculty of making friends with his listen- 
ers quickly. The suite from the opera 
Christmas £otf, presumably arranged by 
the composer himself, contains a brilliant 
polonaise (reminiscent of the one in £u- 
gen Ofiegin) and a witches' sabbath to 
challenge comparison with Mussorgsky 
and leave Mendelssohn and Gounod 
trailing in the dust. The "musical pic- 
ture" Sadko is not a suite taken from 
the opera, but an early symphonic study 
upon which Rimsky drew for the mid- 
dle scen<» of that mammoth work. Now 
that the fine Bolshoi Theater perfonn- 
ance of Sadko is no longer available, 
Aasermet's glittering reading of its pro- 
genitor is no unwelcome substitute, 

Dubinushka (TT^ Uttle Oak Stick**), 
Rimsky's rousing but rather blatant or- 
chestration of a tune much favored by 
the yoxmg revolutionaries of 1905, gets 
here its first LP pcrfomuince, although 
in the days of 78s it could boast versions 
by Koussevitzky and Fabien Sevitzky. 
As for the Bumble Bee s i'liiflit. it was 
originally designed neither for Hfi^, har- 
nM>nica, nor banjo, but for full symphony 
orchestra. Ansermet and the Suisse Ro- 
mande Orchestra prove this fact in sixty- 
one dazzling seconds. 

The cover is a woeful example of that 
chic pornography which appears to be 
making the rounds of the art depart- 
ments of the recording industry like an 
endemic disease. Not so much offensive 
as pathetic. D.J. 
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Guardians of music's best -kept promise 




The gentlemen above are members of Capitol 
Records' famed record-rating "jury." Their job 
is to pass judgment on every classical album 
Capitol produces. 

Like jurors everywhere, Capitol's jurymen have 
been given their "instructions." 

When they decide that an exceptional perform- 
ance has been flawlessly recorded by Capitol's 
creati\^e staff and sound engineers — they then 



permit the "Full Dimensional Sound" symbol to 
be placed on the upper right hand corner of the 
album cover. 

IV s the biggest promise in the smallest space in 
all music. 

Play a "Full Dimensional Sound" album next 
time you are shopping for records. Hear how 
jealously the 'guardians' above protect music's 
best-kept promise. 



Incomparable High Fideliiy—Full Dimensional Sound Albums 




March 1958 
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RODRICO: Concerto for Guitar and 
Orcheslra 

i Fall a: Noches en los jardines de Espaua 

Narcwjo Yepes, guitar (in the Rodrigo); 
Gonzalo Soriano, piano (in tlic Kalla); 
National Orchestra of Spain, Ataulfo Ar- 
gent a, cond. 

London LL 1738. l2-in. $3.98. 

"To phiy the guitar snccess*fully with an 
orchciitra/' Aiwlre^ Segovia told me re- 
cently, "you must have a good, modest 
conductor!" The late Ataulfo Argenta 
conspicuously qua I i Res under Segovia's 
requirements, since guitarist Yei>es here 



receives an accomi^animent that seems 
just about ideal. 

Joaquin Hodrigo's concerto is a gay 
and uniiMiallv attractive piece, I have 
found myself playing it just for fun— 
which doesn't often hapi^en with review 
records. The Falla is the only \^ersion 
with Spanish pianist, orchestra, and con- 
ductor. The residt Is the best account of 
fhe score avaiUiblc, although fhe Novaes 
remains a more ixiwerful account of the 
.solo part. In the new one, however, one 
finds a unity of approach that is essen- 
tial for the full realiziUion of the im- 
pressionistic character of the music. 

Well engineered, this is an outstand- 
ing record alt around. R.CM^. 



SCHUBERT^ Trios for Piano and 
S/n»ig.v; No. 1, in B fiat. Op. 99; No. 
2, in E flat. Op. 100 

Felix Galimir, \notini Laszlo Varga, cello; 

i St van Niulds, piano. 

Peuiod SPL 735. 12-in. $4.98. 

These lovely performances are .seriously 
marred, at least for the devout Sclui- 
bertian, by an almost total neglect of 
repeats and, what is more serious, two 
cuts in the finale of the E ilat Trio 
amounting to 129 bars. By such means 
Peiiod manages to get both trios (over 
an hour of music, desiiite the cuts) onto 

Continued on page 60 



A New Turandotj With a Full Measure of Faults and Felicities 



TURANDOT occupied Puccini from 
1920 until bis death from a long- 
neglectetl throat cancer in 1924. Con- 
taining both .some of Puccini's most ex- 
citing writing and many of his greatest 
faihircs, the opera was submitted to the 
indignity of completion by the inade- 
quate Franco Alfano, whose coticlusion 
manages to be at once perfunctory and 
vulgar. Turandot succeeds best where 
it is most new. The creation of a fairy- 
tale world, i-hc invention of a highly 
original p.scutlo-Oriental language, and 
aljove all the psychological exploration 
of a woman who.se trouble is her re- 
pressc<l love (how different front the 
earlier Puccini heroines! )— all this is han- 
dletl \vitli skill and confidence. Turaudot 
has pages as good as any in Puccini's 
nuisterpieccs, Gianni Sdticchi and // 
T aim I TO. But just as Gianni Schicchi is 
marred by "O mio bahhino euro" botli 
its most "popular" and its most popular 
number, so Turandot suffers from its 
constant lapses into the Puccini style of 
the 1890s. 

Puccini was willing to come to terms 
with modern music. While he could not 
possibly have ab.sorbed Schocnberg's 
Pierrot Luuaire into his own aesthetic 
system, he seems to have respected and 
understood the work when he heard it 
in Florence soon after the war. And in 
its own way, // Taharro is thoroughly 
contemix>rary, not only in its sound sur- 
face but in its tightly integrated har- 
monic plan. In Turandot, Puccini, per- 
haps already fatigued by oncoming dis- 
ease or discouraged by the relatively 
slight success of // Taharro, seems to 
have been afraid of his own courage. 
From the powerful concentration of the 
opening scene, there is the disastrous 
drop into LiiVs *'S ignore, ascolta!" and 
Calafs **Non piangere Liil" We are 
back with "C/ic geUda manina'* and 
''Mi cilia mono A/ The later pieces 
are not as pretty, but they do contain 
all the mannerisms of text declamation, 
harmony, and orchestration that weie 
established in ManOn Lcscaut thirty 
years before. Worse is the failure of 
Puccini's atten^pts at the grandio.se. 
Nothing is more embarrassing than the 
impotence of the big "D/eC/ mda anni' 
chorus, a most dreary Pomp and CtrCtnn^ 
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stance alia cinese. Still Turandot has 
its continjient of admirers, including 
those who love it for the wrong reasons, 
i.e. to show their superiority to the man 
whose ideal is Bohdme and Butterfly, 
Those who are interested in Turandot, 
and it is by no means a work to be ig- 
noretl or rejectetl in toto, shoidd be very 
much pleased with tlie new recording. 

Callas and Turandot: a perfect match 
of singer and rolel Callas has here her 
usual limitations of a liarsh and wobbly 
sound above A, hut nonetheless she is 
a superb Turandot. Fernandi is a new 




Schwarzkopf and Callas 



tenor, and though the role of Calaf is 
not very ilhuninating about a singer, he 
seems from this eviilence to be far and 
away tlie best tenor to come out of 
Italy in years. His voice is not only 
powerful, but warm and beautiful as 
well. The siipporting gentlemen could 
not have been better chosen. 1 was in- 
terestetl to hear the parts of the three 
Ministers of the Imperial Household 
sung "straight" as they probably were in 
the original Toscanini production of 
1926. Their trios are a little long to 
sustain the nasal manner usually 
adopted, and tlie three very fine charac- 
ter singers in this recording show that 
Puccini's music is quite adequate to its 
task here without the exaggerations that 
have bect)me traditional. 

Veteran collectors of opera recordings 



will remember the name of Giuseppe 
Nessi, who appeared on more than a 
dozen of the complete operas made in 
Milan for Columbia and HMV during 
the 20s and 30s. He nmst have provided 
La Scala with many fine Parpignols, 
Remendados, et aL, and he even figures 
in the history of Turandot as the creator 
of l-he role of Pang. \s the ancient Em- 
peror \ltoum here, he produces exactly 
the right feeble quaver. 

The inclusion of Schwarzkopf in this 
cast cannot have resulted from a serious 
attempt to answer the question "Who 
i5 the singer best suited to t:he part of 
Liu?'' No doubt there were compelhng 
reasons for this bizarre decision, but the 
customer can only feel cheated at being 
offered a Liu who sings \vith a Ger- 
man accent and who has to drive her 
naturally lovely voice into petulant 
slirillness in order to make herself heard 
among her strenuous colleagues. I am 
sorry to say that I can only characterize 
Schwarzkopfs participation ;is a disas- 
ter, both for herself and for what is 
otherwise an unusually distingiu'shed re- 
cording. 

Serafin is a more than competent 
guide through Puccini's somewhat dis- 
organized score, and he gets beautiful 
sounds from the Scala chorus and or- 
chestra. Recording and accompanying 
notes are up to Angel's high standards. 
There is a recording of Turandot on 
London, and its great glory is Tebaldi's 
well-nigh perfect Liu. However, neither 
the Turandot of Inge Borldi nor the 
Calaf of Mario del Monaco can equal 
what is offered on .\ngeL 

Caul Michael Steinberg 

PUCCINI: Turandot 

Maria Meneghini Callas (s), Turandot; 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (s), Liu; Eu- 
genio Fernandi (t), Calaf; Giuseppe 
.Vessi (t). Emperor Altoum; Renato 
Ercolani (t). Pang; Piero di Pahna (t). 
Pong, Prince of Perjria; Mario Borriello 
(b), Ping; Giulio Mauri (bs-b), Man- 
darin; Nicola Zaccaria (bs), Timur; 
Chorus and Orchestra of Tealro alia 
ScaLi (Milan). Norl>erto Mola, chorus 
master, Tullio Serafin, cond. 
AxGEL 3571 C/L. Three 12-in. $15.94. 
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Isaac Stern, who hails from 
San Francisco, made his 
Carnegie Hall debut on January 
12, 1943— the first and only 
major violinist to have been 
entirely American-trained. 
Since then, happy box-office 
personnel have been proudly 
posting the SRO signs every 
time he picks up his 
250'year-old Guarnerius violin* 
Equally at home in Baroque, 
Classical, Romantic and 
Modern works. Stern, who is 
of Russian origin, has a 
particular affinity for modern 
Russian music. His warm, 
succulent tone and ear-dazzlrng 
technique are just what is 
needed to bring to life such 
scores as the two Prokofiev 
concertos. His performances 
of them reveal him at his 
faultless best. 

PROKOFIEV: Concerto No. 1 in 
D Major for Violin and Orchestra 
—Isaac Stern, violinist— 
The New York Philharmonic, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor; 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra — 
The New York Philharmonic, 
Leonard Bernstein, conductor. 
ML 5243 $3.98 



WALTZ 
PROS 

Tchaikovsky and Strauss! You 
may wonder what kind of 
combination this is or what the 
poet of the Lonely Heart has in 
common with the Waltz King 
of the Vienna of Franz Josef. 
Just this— in three-quarter 
time these two men are the 
champs. Strauss is the 
unchallenged expert in the 
ballroom, while Tchaikovsky 
has fashioned a host of the 
most delicate and danceable 
ballet waltzes-in the world. 
Intermingled, and sumptuously 
served up by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, their waltzes serve 
as a perfect foil for each other. 
Ormandy and his men evoke 
both the glitter and brillianpe 
of old Vienna and the sylphlike 
grace of a Russian ballerina. 

THE WONDERrUL WALTZES OF 
TCHAIKOVSKY AND STRAUSS. 

Waltz from Swan Lake Ballet, 
Emperor Waltz, Waltz from 
Serenade for Strings, Waltz 
from Sleeping Beauty Ballet, 
Blue Danube, Waltz of the 
Flowers, Roses from the South. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. 
ML 5238 $3.98 



Devotees of the piano music of 
Beethoven have been noticeably 
happier of late. The reason— 
a treasury of new recordings by 
Rudolf Serkin, whose Beethoven 
interpretations are undisputed 
cornerstones of recorded piano 
literature. His latest 
undertaking: a set of variations 
by Beethoven on a theme of 
Diabelli. In 1823, the story 
goes, an upstart composer- 
publisher named Diabelli went 
looking for a set of variations. 
Theme in hand, he approached 
Beethoven, Schubert, even the 
11-year-old Franz Liszt. The 
venture smacked of a publicity 
stunt to promote the Diabelli 
publishing house. But the 
prettiness of the waltz tune 
apparently stuck in Beethoven's 
mind and tempted him. When 
he sat down to it, he turned out 
a grand total of thirty-three 
variations— more than Diabelli 
asked for or wanted. With 
reason they have been called 
the greatest set of variations 
ever created for the piano. 
BEETHOVEN^ Variations on a 
Theme by Diabelli— Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist. 
ML 5246 $3.98 



The exciting new music by 
Harold Arlen is a suite of 17 
selections, each drawn from a 
larger work. "Blues-Opera," 
whose world premiere is 
scheduled to represent Ameri* 
can music at the World's Fair 
in Brussels this spring. A look 
at the score shortly after the 
opera was completed so fired 
Andre Kostelanetz' admiration 
for its freshness and lyricism 
and authentically American 
vigor that he urged an 
orchestral suite be made from 
it. Arlen was agreeable and 
together they selected the 
music for this suite. Thus, riot 
only do we have Mr K. to thank 
for an extremely engaging 
performance of this music 
with the New York Philharmonic, 
but also for starting the ball 
rolling. And once again we have 
evidence of Kostelanetz' 
enthusiasm for the outstanding 
music of our time. 
HAROLD ARLEN: Blues-Opera. 
Andre Kostelanetz and his 
orchestra. 
CL 1099 $3.98 , 
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a single ciLsc. All rival versions ilcviitc 
an entire LP to eaeh work. Convenience 
and economy aren't siifBcient compen- 
sation for those who glory In Schubert's 
"di\nnc length*' and demand every note 
of it. But i}\c playing of Callmfr, Varga, 
and Nadas almost is. In the Opus 99 
these three gentlemen come close to 
efiualtng the eliutsic Rubinste!n-Heifel7-- 
Feucnnann version (RCA Victor LVT 
1000) and tlicy arc perhaps tmrivaled 
in the Opus 100, although such names 
as Busch, Serkin, Schneider, and Oisals 
are in the field. Their playing is chamc- 
terized by an exquisite delicacy and a 
perfect ensembk: all tliree are formid- 
able virtuosos, but they turn tliis fact 
into an advantage instead of a pitfall. 

The balance of sound is slightly in 
favor of cello and piano, but it may be 
equalized by lioosting the treble a bit. 

D.J. 

SIBELIUS: KinK Christian II, Op, 27. 
Orchestral Suite; The Tempest^ Op. 
109: Suite 

Stockholm Radio Orchestra, Stig Wcsler- 
bcrg, cond. 

WEsrrMiNSTKuXWN 1&529. 12-in. $4.98. 

We have on this disc oik; of the first 
as well as the laart sets of incidental 
music by the late Finnish master. The 
music for Kinfi Christian II, a play writ- 
ten by Sibelius' friend Adolf Paitl, is 
roughly contcmponmeous with FinlantUa, 
but it is entirely different. Though the 
Sibelius stamp is on it, it has ample 
drama without much of the brooding 
Northern quaUty that was to come with 
the later works. In its complete form it 
c^omprises seven movements: Elcgie, 
Musette, Minuet, FaaFs Song, Nwtume^ 
Serenade, and Ballade. Of these, only 
five are included here: Nocturne, Elc- 
Ric, Mttsctte^ Serenade, and Ballade, in 
that order. These movements were once 
available on 78s Issued many years ago 
by Odeon In Euro^x;, but tills marks their 
first, and most welcome, appearance on 
micTogroove. 

Some of the music for Skikcspeare s 
Tctn^wst wsut also once to l>c liad on 
older-speed discs, but until now only a 
poor i)er forma nee of the Berceuse had 
invaded the LP catalogues. Of the Prel- 
ude and seventeen other numbers in* 
eluded by Silxlhis in two suites, eleven 
of the latter may tx; heard here, arranged 
in a different order for better concert 
balance. From the Suite No. I, tliere are 
the HununeskCf, Calihatia Song, Scene, 
Berceuse f ami The Storm; from the 
Suite No. 2, the Chorus of the Winds, 
IntennezTo, Dance of the Nymphs, 
Prtfsfiero, Miranda, and fhe Naiads, To- 
getlK^r with TapkAa, written alwut tlic 
same time (1925), the Temiwst music 
was the last known orchestral creation 
to come from $il)c1ius' ytcn. With its 
wide range of moods, from the fierceness 
of The Storm to the quiet deliaicy of 
Miranda, it constitutes one of his finest, 
most acutely sensitive creations and, in 
the opinion of Cecil Cray, the finest 
theater music ever wTitten. 

Our thanks, then, to Stig Westcrberg 
and to Westminster for making all this 
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available to us, together with a wish 
tliat tlw rest of Ixith King Christian 11 
and The Tempest may soon be forth- 
coming. PA. 

STRAVINSKY: Fire Bird* Suite; Pe- 
trotichka: Suite 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, cond. 

C \PiTOL PAO 8407. 12-in. $4.98. 

An amusing parlor game For seasoned 
discophiles might be to try to figure out 
how many different recordings Leoix>ld 
Stokowskt luui made of the Fire Bird 
Suite. Some of them have been ex- 
tremely good (I am thinking parties 
ularly of tlie second one with the Phila- 
delphians, recorded on 78s during the 
late TiuVties), wliile one or two showed 
certain interpretative eccentricities. 

This newest version Is the strangest 
of alL One wonders, first of all, why, 
of all the orchestraji in the world, Sto* 
kowski should luivc chosen a Cennan 
one. The players sound as if they are 
addressing the music for tlic first time: 
the tone is often pimdcrous; and there 
are several (luffe<l passages, especially 
in the brasses. Add to this an exception- 
ally long rcverlxjration interval in the 
ludi, for which the engineers have not 
compensated, and the result Ls a sound 
tliat is often blurred by overlapping 
echoes. Stokowski performs the Fire Bird 
Suite as scored; but there is little or no 
subtlety in his conc*eption, and he is in- 
clineti to overaceentuate cwiain voices, 
thereby throwing everything out of bal- 
ance. This is particularly disturbing in 
the finale, where a series of glisstmdi in 
tlie homx is pusheil to the foreground 
with dLsconccrtingly raucous effect. 

Pctrouchka fares no better. Also re- 
corded by Stokowski on several previ* 
ous occasions— and quite well, too— it 
receives this time a tliumping rendition 
that completely misses citlwr the car- 
nival spirit or the tragic patlios intended 
by tltt? composer. P. A. 

SUPPE: Overtures 

Light Cavalnj; Jolly Bobbers; Morning, 
Soon and Night in Vienna; Poet and 
Peasant; The Beautiful Galatea; Pique 
Dame, 

Halle Orchestra, Sir John Barbirolli, 
cond. 

Meiicuhy MC 50160. I2^in. $4.98. 

It's easy to ctindemn the overtures of 
Franz von Supine as old-lmt, but an en- 
counter with this disc is likely to alter 
the attitude of even the most faded lis- 
tener. Barbirolli and his men play this 
music as if they tx^lieve in tt. Imparting 
to it both dignity and excitement. Their 
lx^r forma nces liavc a wonderful combi- 
nation of rapier like sharpness and com- 
manding stature. Mercury's reproduc- 
tion is well focused, and never too loud 
or raspy, as \xas sometimes been the 
aise. IHenry Krips and the PhiJluurmonia 
gave us an altogether splendid collec- 
tion of Supi>6 overtures on Angel a few 
months back, hut the prcscmt record is 
even better. P.A. 



TCHAIKOVSKY: The Sleeping Beauty, 
Op. 66 (excerpts) 

London Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Montcux, cond. 

RCA Victor LM 2177. 12.in. $4.98. 

The London Symphony is not up to its 
best in ixirts of this recording. The string 
work is decidedly sloppy in the Pas 
il'Action from Act I. Tlie brasses blare 
unrestralnc<lly wlien they get the op* 
portunity— and Montcux gives them it 
too often— thereby effacing such deli- 
cate details as the flute countermelody 
in the recapitulation of the waltz. But 
tliere can be no doubt that British or- 
chestras have a genius for Teliaikovsky 
iKiUet music. The Philharmonia ba^ 
pn>ven this on Angel and the Royal 
Opera Orchestra on RCA Victor. The 
stnind, when tt is not ovcnvhelmlng, fs 
a(hnirable. D.J. 

TOMKINS: Miscellany 

Vol. I: Musica Deo Sacra; Vol. II: Songs 
and Consort Music. 

The Ambrosfan Singers; The In Nomine 
Players, Denis Stevens, cond. 
Experiences Anokymes EA 0027/28. 
Two 12-in. $4.98 each. 

Thomas Tomkias ( 1572-16o6), organist 
at Worcester Cathedral for most of his 
life, was one of the extraordinarily gifted 
group of coniposers tliat flourished in 
England in tlie first half of the seven- 
teenth century. From his Musica Deo 
Saera, a large c*ollection of pieces for 
the Anglican liturg>', we have here five 
anthems, a psalm, part of a verse serv- 
ice, and three organ voluntaries. These 
arc all well made, serious, dignified 
works. I was particularly struck by the 
noble and rich*textured Thou Art My 
King, the very moving Then DavitI 
Mourncil, and the lovely Voluntary In A. 

Vol. II contains ten polyphonic songs 
and four instni mental pieces, playeil here 
by a group of strings. Tlw level of qual- 
ity is high here, too. Some of tlie madri- 
gals, in their expressive gravity, make 
one think of Tomkins' fricrul John 
Dowland; others are quite gay. Among 
the latter is Adieu, Ye City-Prisoning 
Towers, which in sense and spirit would 
make a suitable theme song for the va- 
cationer- in- the-country. Of the instru- 
mental pieces, the Pa van in F is a 
beauty, ;uid the one in A minor hardly 
Ic^s fine. 

The singers here are not esjiecially 
outstanding individually, but together 
ttiey make an excellent ensemble under 
the able and understanding direction of 
their conductor, who has just published 
a book on Tomkins. N.B. 

VIVALDI: The Seasons 

Jan Tomasow, xnolin; I Solisti di Zagreb, 

Antonio Janigro, cond. 

Vancvaho BC 564. 12-in. $4.98. 

VIVALDI: The Seasons; Concerto for 
Ttco Trumpets and Orchestra^ in C, 
P, 75 
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The Big jjhFj Sound is the Decca New World of Sound 




^ BMlltl^aiSlKH' K.\U„\l» "^Z 



"Here's the living definition of ver- 
satility . . . Earl Grant! He's a one- 
man trio! Plays piano, organ and 
sings, too, sometimes all three at 
one time! And what rhythm! Fan- 
tastic! Wait'U you hear him do up 
'Or Man River/ 'Fever/ 'Honky 
Tonk/ Amazing!" dl 8672 



Beethoven: Fidel io 




"Beauty has a timeless quality and 
this magnificent music by Darius 
Miihaud knows no age. It*s *Les 
Choephores/ for Soprano, Alto, Bar- 
itone, Narrator and the Chorale de 
L'Universite with the Lamoureux 
Orchestra, Paris. Also Honegger's ex- 
citing Symphony, No. 5 (Di Tre Re) . 
M a rkevitch conducts both!" dl 9956* 
"Recorded by Deutsche Grammophon. 




"So nice . . . there's just nothing like 
iheold songs when the M ills Broti\ers 
sing them! Especially these barber- 
shop balUuls,Yoii know t the ones like 
'Oh How I Miss You Tonight; 'All By 
Myself; 'Down In The Old Neigh- 
borhood' Great hi- fit whether it's in 
or out of the barbershop!" DL 8664** 



"Can he hit the high onesi Wow! Even 
Gabriel would be envious of Rafael 
Mendez' trumpet sound. In this latest 
album he sure lives up to his billing 
as the world's most versatile trum- 
peter. All the way from his brilliant 
interpretation of 'Hungarian Dance 
No. 5' to lovely 'Laura'." dl 8624 



"This is it! This peerless performance 



of Beedioven's fabulous ' Fidel io' 
sung by a regular 'who's -who* of an 
all-star cast! Rysanek, Fischer-Dieskau, 
Seefried, Hiifliger, Frick. Ferenc Fricsay 
conducts the Bavarian State Orchestra 
in a great reading. Put it on your opera 
must* list!'* DXH-147* 





"Mad! Utterly mad! Bui utterly de- 
lightful, too. This Lenny Dee is the 
wildest! Makes his hi-fi organ sob, 
sigh, laugh, sound like a banjo, tom- 
toms, a 25-piece rhuinba band. What 
a beat on * Basin Street Blues/ What 
sentiment on * Where Or When.' 
What a wild man!" DL 8628** 

•-Available on Ext. Play 45 RPM. 



A NEW WORLD OF HI-FI SOUND 
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Georges Ales, violin; Roger Delmotte, 
Maurice Andre, trumpets; Collegium 
Musiciim of Paris, Roland Douatte, cond, 
Peuiod SHO 309. 12-in. $1.98. 

Both of tlie latest entries in the SmvoHs 
s\veepstakes are adniirahle runners. The 
chief advantage of the Vanguartl disc 
is the strong, attractive, beaurtfnlly re- 
produced playing of Tomasow. The rest 
of the Solisti sound a little rough on 
occasion, and some of the tempos seem 
a bit fast; chere is less of this sort of 
thing in Autumn and WitUer than in 



the first t\vo concertos. All in all, a seri- 
ous challenge to the leaders, which in 
my opinion remain the Angel and RCA 
Victor versions, 

Tliere are two points of interest about 
the Period record. One Ls the fact that 
although its tempos are more or less 
normal, an extra concerto could be in- 
cluded. This Concerto for Two Trum- 
pets (in C, not in E flat, as the sleeve 
has it) is the same as the one recently 
presenteil on Unicorn 1054. It is well 
played in boch recordings. The other 
point of inte]*est is the use of an organ 



A Short Glimpse of a Great Man 



THE SCENE of the 1957 Casals Fes- 
tival was shifte<l from Prades and 
Perpigiian to Puerto Rico, Pablo Casals 
desiring thereby to do honor to the coun- 
try of his mother*s l>irth. While con- 
ducting the first orchestral rehearsal, 
the great mu.sictan suffered a heart at- 
tack, and it seemed for a Hme as though 
the whole project would be called off. 
But fortunately the festival had as as- 
sistant musical director the very capable 
Alexander Schneider. Through his efforts 
Puerto Rico was not dei^rived of the mu- 
sic of Bach, Mozart, and Scliubert, al- 
though Casiils was unable to direct it. 

The present two discs are a sampling 
of what was heard between April 22 and 
May 8, 1957. All the music contained on 
them was recorded at actual perform- 




Pahlo Casals 



ances, and therefore one must put up 
with frequent and distracting extraneous 
noises-mu filed coughs, rustling scores, 
etc. But some of the music making is of 
a caliber to oiitweigli even more serious 
disadvantages. 

The prize performance is the \hizart 
Second Piano Quartet. Eugene Istomin 
does not try to disguise the fact that the 
work is in reality a miniature piano con- 
certo, but his healthy exulicrance never 
obscures the string parts. Isaac Stern 
does some ravishingly beautiful violin 
playing, which makes ones initial dis- 
appointment all the keener when one 
turns over the disc and begins to listen 
to Alexander Schneider in the Schubert 
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sonata. The string tone is hard aixl 
(what is more suq>iising) the pitch is 
often ine.xact. But matters improve con- 
siderably in the Schumannesque Andante 
(although it, like the last movement, is 
taken too slowly). If Schneider is not 
at his best here, we should remember 
that he must have been a ver\ busy and 
harassed man, taking over Casals' duties, 
as he did, at a moment s notice. 

The other disc (ML 5236) contains 
a decent but not outstanding i>erform- 
ance of the first suite for orchestra by 
Bach (minus lx)th minuets), the very 
un-Biichlike Capriccio (well played by 
Rudolf Serkin, though it should be done 
on a harpsichord), and a portion of the 
initial orchestral rehearsal at which Ca- 
sals sufleretl his heart attack- My first re- 
action was to think this rehearsal eaves- 
dropping a bit ghoulish. But the charm 
of the old man as he urges ( in English ) 
"More-more- more- more- more piano" or 
sings a phrase in a voice as utterly tone- 
less as Toscanini's, or threatens '*! don't 
liear the chord . . , I had better hear 
the chord," or admits shyly "1 know it is 
difficult, but we . . . we nuist have the 
tenderness"— all this amply justifies Co- 
lumbia in putting the tape on LP. 

The engineering in all selections ex- 
cept the Schubert rehearsal (which 
sounds as though it was taped vvith a 
crystal mike) is very gomi, considering 
the absence of studio conditions. 

DAVio Johnson- 
festival CAS.\LS DE PUERTO 
RICO 

Schubert: Symphony Xc 8, in B minor 
( Unfinished ) ( rehearsid performance ) . 
Bach: Capriccio on the Departure of his 
Beloved Brother; Suite No. 1, in C. 
Mozart: Quartet for Piano and Strings, 
in E flat, K. 493. Schubert: Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, in A minor. Op. 137, 
No. 2. 

Festival Orchestra, Pablo Ca&ds, cond. 
(in the Symphony), Alexander Schnei- 
der, cond. (in the Suite); Rudolf Serkin, 
piano (in the Capriccio). Isaac Stern, vio- 
linj Milton Katims, viola; Mischa Schnci- 
der, cello; Eugene Istomin, piano (in the 
Mozart), Alexander ScJineider, violin, 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, piano (in the 
Schubert). 

Columbia ML 5236/7. Two 12'in, §3.98 
each. 



instead of a ha rjDSi chord in The Seasons, 
It is usually discreetly handled, but 
there are moments when it makes the 
bass sound ponderous. The sound in 
general on this disc is rather sharj^ for 
my taste. N,B. 

WAGNER: Die Walkihe: Act If, "Torfes- 
verkiindigung*'; Act III (complete) 

Kirsten Flagstad (s), Briinnhildc; Mari- 
anne Schech (s), Sieglinde; Oda Bals- 
borg (s), Gerhilde; llona Steingruber 
(s), Ortlinde; Clare Watson (s), Helm- 
wige; Grace Hoffman (c), Waltraute; 
Margarethe Bence (c), Schwertleite; 
Anny Delorie (c), Siegrune; Frieda 
Roesler (c)» Grimgerde; Hetty Pluma- 
cher (c), Rossweisse; Set Svanholm (t). 
Siegnnmd; Otto Edelmann (bs-b), Wo- 
tan. Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Georg Solti, coijd. 

London A 4225. Two 12-in. $9.96. 

Flagstad is astounding. She commands 
a sound immense and rich, and she pro- 
duces it with a power and ste;idiness 
that sliame many colleagues half her 
age. The.se resources are at the service 
of a musicality itself almo.st legendary, 
and her taste and artistic integrity have 
never allowed room for anything but 
musical truth. In a i^rofession that for 
centuries has been a byword for vanity, 
Flagstad has remained unspoiled by 
years of adoration as a kind of divinity 
in the Wagnerian cosmos; no one could 
be less of a prima donna t and few are 
more truly a first lady. 

As perfomieis grow older, especially 
those with a rather specialized repertory, 
one of two things tends to happen: ei- 
ther the performances become more 
comprehending and profound and there- 
fore more communicative, or they are 
hammed up. It is one of the glories of 
Flagstad s career that her conceptions 
have in no way degenerated. At the 
siune time, the great disappointment 
she has dealt us is in her failure to 
deepen her own insights, and thus even- 
tually ours, into the music she sings. 
However handsomely she has produced 
the souikIs and turned the phrases of 
Wagners music, she always has been 
psychologically inadequate to deal with 
the complex creations of the nineteenth 
century's greatest dramatist. No musical 
problems antl, even now, few vocal prob- 
lems are beyond her, but she does not 
have it in her to become Isolde or Brunn- 
hilde. 

Unforgettable is not too big a word 
for some of Flagstad's phrases: "Hier 
bin ich Vater: gehiete die Strafe!" for 
example, where the utter simplicity is 
so completely right. But the terror of 
Briinnhilde's opening "SchiHzt mich" 
the profound anguish of everything that 
follows *'\Var er so schmaldich" are bc- 
yoixl her ability to communicate to my 
satisfaction. As a singer, Flagstad is 
marvelous: as Briinnhilde, she is too 
neutral. 

If Flagstad 's statement that Edelmann 
was the finest Wotan she had ever sung 
with is to be taken literally, it is further 
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the new 




forWj 
strings if 

STOKOf'^KI 



Leopold Stokowski's mastery of orches- 
tral strings has never been so apparent 
as in these selections by Bach, Borodin, 
Rachmaninoff and others. PA08415 



YEHUDI MENUHIN, VIOLIN 

BRAHMS -CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 




Ychudi Menuhin's interpretation of 
Brahms' only violin concerto is breath- 
taking. Rudolf Kcmpc conducts the 
Berlin Philharmonic. PAO8410 




Pianist Leonard Pennario's brilliant 
new interpretation of a beloved con- 
certo. Erich Leinsdorf conducts the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. PA08417 



piano 



Two of Beethoven's greatest sonatas — 
the tragic Appassionata and the heroic 
Waldstein — superbly played by pianist 
Louis Kentner. PAO8409 



CHOPINn 
LI SZT 

KEXTNER 



Winner of Budapest's lA^zl Award and 
Warsaw's Chopin Prize ^ pianist Kent- 
ner performs well-known selections by 
both composers. P8400 



^ TCHAIKOVSKY 

THE ^B^iLLer T^&^B^HESTRA 

Tender, poignant music from the most 
beautiful of all ballets— faultlessly per- 
formed by the world famous Ballet 
Theatre Orchestra. PA0841G 



duets 
with tlie 

^Spanish guitar 




Laurindo Almeida, pitar 



A remarkable presentation by one of 
the world's greatest guitarists. Flutist 
Ruderman and contralto Salli Terri join 
Almeida in a deeply moving album of 
Brazilian and French music. PAO8400 



BEETHOVEN 
THE LATE QUARTETS 



1 




THF HOLLYWOOD STRING QUAKTET 

Beethoven's most inspired quartets as 
performed at the Edinburgh Festival 
by the internationally acclaimed Holly- 
wood String Quartet. Deluxe 5-record 
package with brochure. PER8394 



Inco7nparable High Fidelity --Full Dimensional Sound Albums 



GOLDNIARK 

CONCERTO IN A MINOR 
for violin and orchestra 




WIILSTEIN 



THE PrtlLHARMONIA O^CHEI^Ir'A 
conducted by HARRY BtEUH ' , 



A concerto of dehcate interplay be- 
tween violin and orchestra, matchlessly 
performed by violinist Nathan Milstein 
and the Philharmonia Orch. PA08414 
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evidence of a shallow view into the 
world of Wagners gods and men. I 
never lieard Schorr's Wotan except from 
recordings, but I have heard and al>- 
sorht'd the very different intcrii relations 
of Janssen, Berglund, Hjocrling, Frantz, 
Schoeffier, and— most nieniorahly— Hot- 
ter. I hear in Edehnann's coarse-graine<l 
and hearty singing no suggestion at all 
of t!ie cliaracter into whose creation 
W agner poured so niucli of Iiimself and 
in wliich his tragic and sinister genius is 
so nw)\ ingly mirrored. 

Marianne Schecli is an impassioned 
Sieglinde. In lier agitation she flics dan- 
gerously shaq^ of true pitch once or 
twice, but— as at the Metropolitan last 
year— I find her portrayal wann and 
.siitisfying. Briinnhilde's horsy sisters are 
a healtliy-soimding lot, so much so tliat 
I wonder why Solid finds it advisable to 
double the voices on many solo lines 
during the "Ride." After all, the .sound 
of solo voices in unison is a rather spe- 
cial coloristic effect, and not one to be 
usetl and abusetl by conductors ut will. 

My growing impression of Soiti is that 



of a conductor witli a distinct tendency 
toward sensationalism. I don't believe 
I have ever heard the Walkiire .score 
realized in .such l>la2ing color ( I wouldn't 
be su rprisetl to hear tliat tlie Vienna 
Philharmonic employs only archangels; in 
its brass choir), but often powerfiil floods 
of sound are unleii:ihc<l far in e\-cess of 
Wagner's frequent /) or mf, I also do 
not find Solti's sense of temiwral con- 
tinuity quite compelling, and at one cru- 
cial transition (the tempo change at 
*'Der Attgen leuchtendes Puvr") there 
is a distiiict misreading of Wagner's in- 
teiition. 

On the whole, the "Todcsccrkiiiuii- 
gung" goes ]>etter. Flagsfcul deals per- 
fecHy with the solenuiity requires I of 
Briinnhilde herc^ and S van hob n has the 
nobility, if not the youthful voice, to 
make a vcr> good Siegmund. However, 
the use of a concert ending here is 
deplorable. From the point at which rhe 
music is cut off, five minutes remain to 
the end of the act. Wotan and Sieglinde 
were already on hand, and somewhere 
in Vienna there mus*t have ]yeen a ba.ss 



Introducing the Two-Hour Disc 



WITH canned music here to stay, 
it was inevitalile that economy- (or 
profit-) minded engineers would be in- 
Irigutxl by the challenge of pouring more 
c<mtents into the can without also hav- 
ing to increase its size. Five minutes on 
12 inches of 78 grew to tliirty minutes of 
333i; even a doughnut-holed 7-inch 45 
grew from three to five to eight minutes. 
Microgrooves more than tripled the num- 
l>er of music spirals per side; and variable 
pitch recording came along to increase 
e\'en further the number of '*lines per 
inch*' when the scoring warranted. Now 
Vox has taken the 33 "can" and. at 16% 
rpm, lias poured nearly two hours of 
mu.'^ic into its standard 12-inch dimen- 
sions. 

Four of the five discs contain classical 
war horses: Tchaikovsky's Romeo and 
Juliet, Symphony No. 6, and Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 on VXL 1: Beethoven's 
C ortolan Overture, Violin Concerto in 
D, Piano Concerto No. 5, Leonore Over- 
ture No. 3 on VXL 2; a potpourri of fa- 
miliar pieces by Beethoven, Dvorak, 
Schul)crl:, Prokofiev, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Bizet, and Borodin on VXL 3 and 5. 
VXL 4 is a musical Cook's tour of the 
glol)e, puncliiated by throbbing ain^hme 
engines presumably to lend realism to 
iiroimd-the-world voyaging. All the work* 
Vox has issued on these pioneer IGifa-rpm 
recordings already are in the catalogue 
on the company*s standanl 33 '5 speed. 

\"ox maintains that discs iure compat- 
ible with any sy.stem comprising a turn- 
table geared to what has come to be 
known as "the fourth speed." The rec- 
ommended stylus diameter is the same 
.001 inch currently employed with 33i3- 
and 45-rpm discs. 

By high-fidelity standards, the sound 
of these super-s low-motion recordings 
is only fair. There is, imderstandably, a 
muting of the higher frequencies, and 



playback treble- boosting only tentls to 
incrciise distortion. On most of the rec- 
ords, however, the lower frequencies re- 
produce faithfully, Willi no nutddincss 
and with agreeably solid sound. In fact, 
the recortLs sound much like conventional 
AM radio reception on a moderate-qual- 
ity tuner, reproduced on a top-notch 
high-fidelity system. 

My chief criticism lies not so much 
with the restricted upper-frequency range 
as with styhis displac^emcnt irregularities 
which show up annoyingly as fuzz. (This 
same fault crops up occasionally on 
standard LPs and often can he traced to 
a dirty or deformed stamper.) Since this 
sonic fuzz appears to some degree on all 
of the IfiS records Vox sent u.s, it ap- 
peared likely that a .001 inch stylus was 
physic"ally just too large to trace accu- 
rately at the reduced si>eed. 

With this in mind, we played some of 
the di.scs with .0005 and .0007 inch 
styli. Unfortunately, the fiazy repr<KKic- 
tion pcrsi.stctl and rose to harrowiug 
peaks during loud passages, indicating 
deficiencies more in the processing of 
the particular records on hand than in 
the 167i;-rpm techniqiie itself. 

Once these inherently routine prob- 
lems have been solved, 16iai-rpm records 
will offer tlu; non- high-fidelity user a 
bargain product admirably suited to his 
pocket book and to the standards of his 
equipment. Furthermore, the high-fidel- 
ity listener will find them adequate fare 
when his mood docs not demand absolute 
sonic satisfaction. 

Philip C. CiiHACi 

ORCHESTRAL SELECTIONS 

Standard orchestral works, played by 
various orchestras and c*onductors. 
Vox VXL 1/5. Five 12-in, 16% rpnu 
$6.95 each. 



<vho could provide the nine measures; 
of Hunding's part. It seems that just a 
httle good will toward Wagner would 
have persuaded all of the advisability of 
continuing. Instead, at Siegmund's exit 
to battle, the orchestra makes an impos- 
sible cadence, and in C major, not even 
a whistle-stop in the compo.*;er's calcu- 
lations, we are suddenly dumped out of 
Wagner's fast-moving veliicle* musically 
and dramatically in medias re^i. Will con- 
ductors and public never develop a ma- 
ture distaste for these grisly amputa- 
tions? 

And now, how alx>ut a complete 
Walkiire? CMS. 



RECITALS AND 
MISCELLANY 



LYRIC OPERA: "Aft Evening at the 
Lyric Opera of Chicago" 

Tchaikovsky: Eugeti Onegin: Letter 
Scene. Boito: Mefistofete: L'altra notte, 
in fondo a! mare, Ponchielli: La Gto- 
conda: L'amo come it fulgor del creato. 
Saint-Saeiis: Samson et Dalila: Mott 
coeur s*ouvre d fa voix. Mtiscagni: Caval- 
ier ia Rtisticana: Voi lo sitpete. Mozart: 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete. 
Giordano: Andrea Chdniet: Nertdco 
delta patria. 

Renata Tebaldi, soprano; Giulietta Si- 
mionato, mezzo-soprano; Ettore Bastia- 
nini, baritone; Orchestra of the Lyric 
Opera of Chicago, Georg Solti, cond, 
London X 5320. 12-in. $4.98. 

This reconi preserves exceri^ts from a 
concert in the fall of 1956, and I judge 
if nuist have l>een quite an evening for 
lovers of singing. Tebaldi does some of 
her best work here, but as usual without 
being able to avoid the main defects of 
her st>^lc: a tendency to sing ever so 
slightly ilat and a blithe disregard of 
words. The voice itself is of unbelievable 
beauty and wanuth, and I myself was so 
intoxicatetl by the sheer sound that not 
until my third hearing did I discover 
that she gi\es the first line of Boito s 
beautiful aria as "L'altra notte, in fon- 
doooaaare** 

Simionato's low register is now a little 
rough, i>erhaps from her habit of driv- 
ing it into that lady-baritone boom be- 
loved of Italian mezzos. The top of the 
voice sounds quite wonderful, and her 
vivacious style is most effective in the 
Mascagni and Saint-Saens pieces. The 
Mozart aria is a little constrained. The 
two ladies join for a roof-raising version 
of a really honible duet from Gioconda. 

Bastianini's Chenier solo is well done. 
Solti s accompaniments are forcefully 
conceived and, except for some bad solo 
wind playing, well executed. The record 
is alive with vocal electricity— the presence 
of tlie public is obviously stimulating— 
but I fear that the applause on the record 
will get to be terrihly tiresome. Every- 
thing is sung in Italian. C.ALS. 

Continued on page 71 
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AUDIO FIDELITY records brings you unsurpossed 
sound reproduction — with new positive microphone techniques, 
emphasis on clarity, brilliance and quality of recording consistent 
with maximum definition and minimum distortion, realizing 
the ultimate in signal to noise ratio, plus engineering techniques 
)o maintain maximum level and dynamic range. Pressed on pure virgin vinyl 
specially formulated to result in the long-wear of the high 
frequency groove etchings as well as the long life of the recording. 

Please write for free catalog 




7^0 Eleventh AvenueyNew York 19, N. Y. 





All the drama of an exciting afternoon 
at the Bullfights. Complete with book 
of 24 full-color Bullfight Poster Re- 
productions. Volume 1 AFLP 1801 



ROMEflOVE 



Ihe llalian ^ 

Accoittion Df ^1 

JflBasile f\ 

aim his ortli, ^ 



ROMA 




MtOK FIOVLITV 



AUDIO FIOriMV 



Wander thru Rome . . . accompanied 
by romantic Italian melodies as 
played by Jo Basile, his Italian ac- 
cordion and orchestra. AFLP 1822 




Moon-drenched music of Pedro Garcia 
and his Del Prado Orchestra. Sheer 
Latin Velvet! Complete with illus- 
trated dance instructions. AFLP 1810 



ima nmmmf ttia 




JOHNNY PULEO 
AND HIS 
HARMONICA 
GANG 



a Study 
in higl) 
fiifelfiY 
sounij 



A loveabte little guy, a zany group 
and a breath-taking display of har- 
monica mastery and tonal effects 
never before recordedl AFLP 1830 



Exotic, tantalizing, authentic music 
from the mysterious Middle East. Mo- 
hammed El-Bakkar and his Oriental 
Ensemble. AFLP 1833 




AUDIO 



Steam engines . . . Diesel engines . . . 
sounds of a vanishing era — captured 
with earth-shaking dynamics in bril- 
liant hi-fidelity. AFLP 1843 




Jo Basile, his accordion and orchestra 
spin a melodic spell of love ... ro- 
mantic rhythms with their own special 
Parisian magic. AFLP 1815 



SULTAN OF 
BAGDAD 




J 



Mohammed El-Bakkar, his Oriental 
Ensemble and another great album of 
tantalizing Music of the Middle East. 
Volume 2 AFLP 1834 
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FIDELITY 
RECORDS 

H/GH miUlY 
PLUS 
EXCITING 
mOTIONAL 
EXPERIENCE! 




ANDRE MAHCHAL: "The Art of Andre 
MarchfiF* 

Vol. 1: Bach: Clavieriihung, (Part 111); 
Vol, 2; Masters of FrencJt Organ 
Almic." 

Andre MiucUal, organ. 

Unicorn UNLP 1046/47. Two 12-in. 

$3.98 each. 

The first issue of Vol. 1 of this set, re- 
viewed in Fehiuary, was niislahclctl and 
reenlled by tlie niunufactiircr. Of the 
new release I can now report that the A 
side offers a broad, majesh'c perfornmnce 
of tlie great E flat Prelude from Part III 
of the Clavicriihttng, and a reading of 
the Fugiic that is rather plodding nt first 
but picks up after a while. A thoroiiglily 
convincing recording of these giant 
wor ks i s St i 11 a wa i t ed , 

Vol. 2 contains a gronp of attractive 
l)ieccs, mostly by seven teen th-ceiitury 
ooinposers. The weightiest work here is 
Nicolas de CJrignys Veni Creator, in 
which he .set tlic four odd-nunihcred 
verses of tlie hynia ami rounded it off 
with a splendid finale (the even-num- 
hered verses are chained by the M.I.T. 
Choir, directed by Klans Liepmann). 
This is music of considerable distinction 
;)nd variety, if a bit knig. Other com- 
posers represented on this tlisc arc Lonis 
Couperin (Chaconne in H minor), Fran- 
cis Coiiporin (Oilertciry, from the Varisli 
Mass) J Titelouze (a Magnificat), Lc 
Beguc {Las Cloches) ^ Marchand (Fond 
tlOruiic)^ and Daciuin (>Joel). Marchal 
plays here with deep understanding, fine 
rhythm, and imaginative registration. 

N.B. 

DAVID AND IGOR OISTHAKll: Rc- 

ciktl 

Uach: Concerto for Two Violins, in D 
minor, S. 1(>43; Trio Sonata for Two 
Violins and Harpsichord, S. 1037. Tar- 
tini: Trio Sonata for Two ^ iohns and 
Harpsichord, in F. Vivaldi: Concerto 
Grosso in A minor, Op. 3, Mo. 8, 

David Oistrakh, Igor Oistrakh, violins; 
Hans Pi.schncr, hariisichord; Ccwand- 
haus Orchestra (Leipzig), Franz Kon- 
witschny, contl. 

DtccA DL 9950. 12-in. $4.98. 

These are the most acceptal>le per- 
iormances of baroque m«:iic by the 
Oistrakhs that I have heard on records. 
The Bach Concerto receives a clean, 
straightforward iwrformancc free of the 
ovcrswectncss that marrcti the recent 
recording by the SiUne soloists on Moni- 
tor; and the Bach Sonata reading is as 
attractive as the iircviously recorded 
one (again by the same violini^its, the 
only ones to have recorded this work 
so far) and has in addition the ad- 
vantage of a harpsicliOKl instead of a 
piano. The Vivaldi makes up for the 
overctlited version of the same work, 
with a finale that didn't belong to it, 
thai: David Oistrakh recorded witli Isaac 
Stern and the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
here everything is according to Hoylc. 
The Tartini, finally, is a very pleasant 

March 1958 
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OF 

OPERA'S 



GREATEST 
VOICES 



Anita 
CERQUETTI 



Mario 
DEL MONACO 







Giulietta 
SIMIONATO 



Ettore 
BASTIANINI 



Cesare 
SIEPI 



...in a SUPERLATIVE NEW 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 

LA 
GIOCONDA 



A-4331 3-12" with libretto $14.94 



Chorus and Orchestra of 
The Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 
conducted by 
GIANANDREA GAVAZZENI 



® RECORDS 



RECORDS 

539 WEST 2STH STREET. NEW VOpK I. fj. r. 
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work, played with the skill and restraint 
that also mark the other performances. 
First-class recording. N.B. 



THE SPOKEN WORD 



ALBEN W. BARKLEYs "Veep" 

Alben W, Barkley, interviewed by Sid- 
ney Shalett. 

FOLTWAYS FS 3870. 12-in. $5.95. 



This recorded autobiographical portrait 
of Alben W. Baxkley is one more piece 
of evidence that the tape recorder is be- 
coming almost as indispensable to an au- 
thor these days as the typewriter. \Vhen 
Sidney Shalett was asked by Dotibleday 
in 1953 to help Alben Barkley prepare 
his autobiography, he suggested taking 
a tape recorder along on a \'acation, 
during which he planned to work \(ith 
Barkley on the book, and the "X'eep" 
agreed. They planned to work only an 
hour or two a day, but so responsive 
was Barkley to the reconled inteniew 
that on many days they talked five and 



si\ hours. Shalett finished his research on 
the book (published in 1954 under the 
tide That EenUndi Me) with forty-sLv 
hours of recorded Barkleyana. 

From the tapes this record was made. 
It consists mosdy of . unrelated splices 
of Barkley brought together with nm- 
ning commentary by Shalett There Is 
no attempt to relate a unified "autobiog- 
raphy." Barkley talks about himself, his 
early career, h^ relations with Roosevelt, 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson, and others in 
such a way as seldom to lose the listcn- 

Continued on page 74 



What the Record Companies Plan to Do About Stereo 



ADOPTION of the 45-45 system (pro- 
. posed by Westrex ) for single-groova 
stereo records is certain, now that it has 
the approval of European record com- 
panies and of our own Electronic In- 
dtistries Association. Indeed, some stand- 
ards have been worked out already. 
Probably most interesting of these is the 
size of the reproducing stylus: it wiU 
have a radius between X and % mil, com- 
pared to the 1-mil stylus used for cur- 
rent LPs. 

But as this is written (early in Febru- 
ary), the record compaities are still play- 
ing it dose to their jackets when asked 
about specific plans and release dates. 
One reason for this attitude may be un- 
certainty concerning the availability of 
low-cost playback equipment. Several 
manufacturers and importers of high- 
fidelity pickup cartridges have said that 
they are ready to produce stereo pickups 
when there are records to play; among 
them are Electro-Sonic, Fairchild, Fen- 
Tone, and Pickering. Electro-Voice is re- 
ported to be already in production with a 
ceramic stereo cartridge priced at $19.50. 
Although these may precipitate some 
early record releases by smaller com- 
panies, they do not represent a potential 
market big enough to warrant stereo-disc 
releases by the majors. For that, we will 
probably have to wait for the develop- 
ment and production of ready-made 
stereo phonographs. It is logical to assume 
that such phonographs— and possibly 
adapter units for existing phonographs— 
are in or beyond the design stage in the 
laboratories of all large manufacturers of 
ready-to-play equipment. 

Another reason for making haste slowly 
is the problem of compatibility. There is 
no question that a stereo pickup will be 
able to play a monophonic record or a 
stereo record with equal facility. 
Whether or not a monophonic pickup 
can play a stereo record acceptably is, 
ho\('ever, another thing altogether. Stand- 
ard LPs have very little vertical groove 
motion; 49-45 stereo discs have quite a 
lot, speaking comparatively* Since until 
now there hasn't been any need for the 
stylus of a pickup cartridge to have great 
freedom of motion over a large vertical 
distance, present-day cartridges— even 
very good ones— differ widely in this 
respect 



A standard cartridge with a st>'lus that 
is relatively free to mox'e in both lateral 
and vertical directions will follow the 
complex motion of a stereo-disc groove 
easily, and will obtain from it a mono- 
phonic signal of exceUent qualitj'. If the 
stylus Is only moderately free to move 
vertically, the sound it obtains from a 
stereo record may also be good, but it is 
probable that the record will be dam- 
aged for later playing with a stereo car- 
tridge. And if the stylus is severely re- 
stricted in vertical motion, as some are, 
the monophonic sound obtained from a 
stereo record will be poor and the record 
is liable to be utterly spoiled for future 
stereo playback. We haven't yet had a 
chance to make any extensive tests of 
these effects, but an account of our ex- 
perience with one stereo record— and one 
stereo pickup— accompanies thht report. 

If the claimed compatibility of the 
45-45 stereo system is really only a ui^- 
lateral sort of compatibility, it poses a 
serioiu problem for record companies and 
their dealers. They will have to face a 
long changeover period in which both 
monophonic and stereo records are made 
and stocked ( with the stereo discs selling 
at higher prices, incidentally). Two of 
the biggest companies have expressed in- 
tentions to do just that, beginning in late 
summer or early faH, and to make clear 
statements to buyers that the new discs 
should not be played on nonstereo equip- 
ment. In rebuttal, at least one major 
record company considers decidedly pre- 
matiue any statement that a 45-45 disc 
cannot be made completely compatible* 
Too, it seems unlikely that record dealers 
will greet* the necessity for carrying two 
parallel knes with enthusiasm; and as 
for the fact that a 45-45 disc \('ill souikI 
terrible played on present low-cost 
phonographs, it may well be asked what 
difference it will make. Do standard rec- 
ords soimd any better on such units? 

To summarize: it seems to us probable 
that there will be some stereo records 
on the market this spring, possibly b>' the 
time this is in print, with the deluge be- 
ginning in earnest this faU; that there 
wiU be plenty of hi-fi cartridges available 
to play them with; and that an>* incom- 
patibility problems will be soKed or 
quickl)' deemphasized, so that the period 
of dual releases will be held to a mini- 
mum. Rov F. Ajluson 



THE FIRST stereo disc to be made 
available for "test and laboratory 
purposes" is Audio Fidelity's AFLP 1872. 
It contains material cut by the Westrex 
method and includes excerpts from AFST 
1851, Marching Along with the Dukes of 
Dixieland: and AFST 1843, Railroad 
SoundSy Steam and Diesel 

This record was auditioned on a Fair- 
child Model 603 moving-coil cartridge- 
and-arm combination and was heard in 
direct A-B comparison with AFST 1851 
(AFST 1843 was not available at listen- 
ing time) and AFLFs 1851 and 1843, 
the monophonic releases of the same 
materiaL 

The first and most obvious test— a com- 
parison between the stereo disc and the 
stereo tape— banished any question we 
may have held with respect to the stereo 
effect obtainable from the new stereo 
discs. They are truly stereo discs, and the 
sound from them was virtually indistin- 
guishable from that obtained from the 
tape (played on an Ampex A-122). The 
Fairchild Model 603 translated the stereo 
information excellently. 

Trouble arose, however, when we com- 
pared the sound of the stereo disc 
(played monaurally with the Model 603) 
and the monophonic discs, but the blame 
coidd be laid on microphoning, which 
is close-to for the monophonic discs and 
more widely spaced for stereo. Com- 
panies not contemplating parallel stereo- 
monophonic releases will be forced to 
compromise in their microphoning tech- 
nique; but whether this compromise will 
sacrifice one for the other, or both JFor 
compatibility, remains to be seen. 

The Fairchild Model 603 performed 
with remarkable competence on all 
monophonic discs, and appears to be a 
really compatible pickup. 

We did note some kititude in the re- 
sponse of monaural cartridges of various 
brands to the stereo disc. Some per- 
formed beautifully, with a minimum of 
distortion and full response. Others fared 
not so well. But undoubtedly these prob- 
lems will be worked out by manufac- 
turers with an eye to the future, cer- 
tainly by the time stereo discs are placed 
on sale in the comer record mart. 

Philip C. Geraci 

umjiJTJinjTJiriJ^^ 
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NEW FROM RCA CAMDEN 

BIG-NAME RECORDINGS AT 1/2 THE BIG-NAJVIE PRICE 
12 INCH LONG PUY ALBUIVIS ONLY $1,93 EACH 



GREAT 
CLASSICAL 
ALBUMS 



THE 

m 

OF 

GALUeURCI, 





CAL 405 



Kousseviizky 
eoston 
Symphony 
Beetnoven 
Symphony No. 5 
jjiO Minor, op.67 
EgmonI 

Overture. 00.84^ 



Boston 

Symphony 

Beethoven 
. Symphonijjf No. 3 
I m£ Rat Op. 55 



Kotiaseviteky/ Boston Symphony 
Dcbusay/La Mer 
Bavel/ HhApsodlo Espa^olo 
SAlie/Cymnoiimii^a No». 1 and 2 




CAL 404 



CAL 376 



JOHN McCORMACK 
SINGS IRISH SONGS 




CAL 410 



CAL 41 S 




CAL 407 



CAL 402 



GREAT 
POPULAR 
ALBUMS 



AL GOODMAN ORCH. 
RODGERS « HAMMVRSTEJN'S 



SONS OF 
THE PIONEERS 
WAGONS 
WEST 





OhL 413 



POP 
PIPE 
ORGAN 
IN 
Ht-FI 
GUY 
MELENDYj 



OAL Al^ 



CAL, 409 



Manufacturer^© nationally ADVEf^xisED price shown — optional. 



^AMDE 



A muw Df lute niPOUTNR or uttiu 
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er's attention. And if an occasional lis- 
tener's interest <\<tes flag, there is always 
a famous Barklcy story to revive it. 
He tells several, almost all knec-slap- 

pcrs. 

From tlic miciogroovts emerge the 
warmth and humor of a real hutnan be- 
ing. The record reaches a climax with 
Barkley's final speech in Washington 
and Lee University last April 
would rather he a servant in the hoiuse 
of the Lord/' Barklcy concludes, "than 
to sit in the seat of the mighty.** As he 
finishes the speecli there is ii burst of 
applauMi— hut above the cheers yon ciin 
hciir the sound of a man falling to the 



floor. It is a sound 1 will iwl soon forget, 
and neither will you. R.I 1. 1 1., jn. 

BIliUC VL BEVDINGS 

Selections read by the Speak Four Trio; 
Paul Baker, dir. 

Wotu) W 4013. 12-in. $4.98. 

This record consists of a dramatic ren- 
dering of verses frotn six well-known 
passages in the Old Testament: (he First 
Psalnn exceriits from the Book of Jonahj 
(he accoamt of the birth and infancy of 
Moses in E\(k1us I and 2; the story of 
creation in Geivcsis 1 and 2; the hist 



chapter of Etx:lesiastes; and parts of 
Joshua. Tliree voices are heard, some- 
times in unison, s(mielimes separately 
and often repeating the same words two, 
three or four times in widely varying 
tones, with the first voice peremptory, 
the seconfl plaintive, the third like a 
far-off call, etc. The idea behind this 
untisnal procedure is, 1 believe, to pre- 
sent » sinutltaneously, the essence of these 
Biblical classics and the total experience 
of the surrounding drama. 

It is a fine piece of execution. If the 
purpose is, as 1 suspeet, to express a 

Continued on pr/gc 78 



The NcM Audio Books: Length IsnH Everything 



IF recognition by Tinw magazine can 
be taken to signify that someone 
or something has finally "arrived," then 
1 suppose we ean safely say that spoken 
word recor<lings— given full-blown ree- 
ognitioTi in the "BfK)ks'* sc*eti(m of 7*/i/je's 
December 9, 1957 issue— now are a 
l)ernuuient facet of our c<mlcmix>rary 
culture. This, of course, comes as no 
surprise to the makers of Audio Books, 
who ha\'e been producing their seven- 
inch, 16-rpm full-length talking Inwiks 
since 1953 and whose most recent btm- 
dle of releases brings the total number 
in their catalogue to twenty- two. Un- 
doubtedly their audience also has in- 
creased with the introductirm of inex- 
pensive adapters for 33%-r\m\ turnta- 
bles and the availabilit>' of eommercinl 
turntables capable of handling four 
speeds. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
in the nuist recent Audio Books is the 
wider range of siwaking talent tliiit has 
been called upon to read the selections. 
In tlie past, most of the bnr<len was 
carric<l by the seemingly tireless vocal 
chords of Marvin *\ filler, better known 
as the narrator for the cartoon scries 
featuring GeraUi MeBoing Boing, In the 
current releases, Mr, Miller is called 
uixjn for only one vohmie— T/i<? Attdio 
Book of Great £.v.v</f/,y— which is, how- 
ever, the longest one of the group, con- 
taining forty-one essays by thirty-six dif- 
feren^ writers. Like any anthology it 
should be approachetl only for an occa- 
sional essay, chosen to fit a particular 
niootl, never for steady lisiening. I can- 
not honestly smy that the ciioice of Mr. 
Miller to read the cska^s is one I fully 
apphuul. It seems to me that he lends 
to read the serious pieces with a little 
too much jttcularity; that he sometimes 
tends to put the empha.sis on the wrong 
things ami in the wrong places; that in 
handling sarcJism and Siitire he tends to 
overact. Yet these are i>erhaps tenuous 
objections, since the es.says themselves 
remain stinuilating and engaging. 

There is, however, certainly a diller- 
encc between an acceptal>lc reading 
and an artistic one, and the difference 
is vcr>' clear in the reading of The Hed 
Badge of Courage and that of The 
Strange Case of Dr. fehjU and A/r. 
Hyde. Robert Byan's rcntlilion of the 
former is perfectly unobiectionable, but 
it fails to capture the anguish of youth 
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going into battle for the lirsl lime, which 
Stephen Crane's novel itself makes the 
reader feel. On the other linnd, Gene 
Loekhart's reading of Dr. Jckfjll and 
A/r. Ihjde Is an artistic ma.stcrpiecc. 
The important thing in Stevenson's clas- 
sic horror tale Is the stark contrast be- 
tween the mid nineteenth-century Lon- 
don gentleman, Dr. Henry Jckyll, and 
his monstrous creation, Edmund Hyde. 
Mr. Lock hart portrays the two contrast- 
ing charaelcrs with remarkable effect ivc- 
ncss. In addition, he evokes the atincw- 
pherc of Victorian Ltrndoii as well as 
the horror of Jekyll's self-imposc<l deg- 
radation with admirable eonvietion and 
chilling success. Because the tale is so 
familiar, it is too often forgotten that 
Jekyll and Ihjdv is a first-rate classHc 
iny.stery, ranking with tiie best of Sher- 
lock Holmes and Wilkic Collins' Wontan 
in White, if not The Moonstone, Listen- 
ing to if again after not having read it 
for many years was a thnrougljy enjoy- 
able exiKjrience, 

Also of considerable interest arc the 
selections from Emerson as rca<l by Lew 
Ayres. Although sometimes Dr. Kildare 
conies creeping in, Mr. Ayrcs's reading 
is a mature one and his vi>ice is .sur- 
priMngiy suitable for the unembellishctl 
language of the New England philos- 
opher. Like the anthology of essays, 
however, Emerson should be taken in 
small doses. 

For the kiddies, there is Gene Lock- 
hart's reading of Kipling's Just So Sto* 
ries (selections from which also apiwar 
on CatMlmon TC 1038). It is highly 
recommendet!, c.<:i)eeiaMy for parents 
whose eyes and voices tend to become 
weary at sundown when the little ones 
are just thirsting for knowledge. This 
volume should take care of twelve bed- 
time sessions. 

The collection of Shakespeare's com- 
plete s<mnets is definitely the most unin- 
spiring of the recent Audio Bcxiks, a 
failure which I hesitate to attribute to 
the Banl The culprit nnist be Ronald 
Colman whose souicwhat restrainc<l 
reading in a rather droning voice fails 
to comnumieatc the emotional intensity 
of the pre<lominant themes— friendship 
for a }oung man an<l passionate love 
for the "dark lady." 

Considering the Audi(t Books prothie- 
tion as a wliole, I feel that^ generally 
speaking, not enotigh consiileration is 



given to the choice of narrators. So far, 
the company seems to have selected 
merely comix; tent readers, relying on 
literary or dramatic content of the work 
itself to sell the record- This, of course, is 
better than nothing, and fine so long as 
the .selections are avaibible on Audio 
Books only. An adequately read volume 
of Emerson's essiiys probably is better 
than no audible volume at all. But as 
the .sixjkcn-word recording projects of 
other companies bc*come more extensive, 
the competition liecomes keener. The 
readings on the Audio Book volumes of 
jxietry, for instance, do not compare 
with the poetry readings available on 
other labels, and many people probably 
would choose the apparently excellent 
abri<lgcd Cacti nion recording of the Red 
Badge of Courage (^C 1040) in pref- 
erence to the routine, full-length Audio 
Book version. 

In other words, what we arc learning 
with eacii new spoken -word recxirding 
is that the oral re-erealiou of a book is 
as much an art as the writing of it, and 
that it is not enough to l>c Just a goofi 
vocal typist. Boy IL IIooi-ks, Jn. 

BOBEHT LOUIS STEVENSON; The 
S frantic Cane of Dr, JcktiU and A/r 
//f/rfc 

Audio IkwK CL 605, Four 7-in. 16 
rpm, $4,95, 

STEPHEN CHAVE: The Red Badfxc of 
Courage 

Auofo Book GL 009. Six 7-in. 10 rpm. 

BUDYABD KIPLIAG: Juaf So Sfnrics 
Audio Book C 308. Five 7-in. JO rptii. 
$5.95. 

WILLIAM SIIAKESPEAIIE: Snnncfn 

(complete) 
AuDfO Book GL 008. I'hrec 7-in. 16 
rpm. $3.95. 

BALPII WALDO E.MEHSON: Basic 
Writings 

Audio Book GL 606. Five 7-in. JO 
rpm. ^5,95, 

THE AUDIO BOOK OF CHEAT ES 
SAYS 

Audio Book CL 608. Eight 7-in. 10 
rpm. $8.95. 

IIicii FuJEixn- NlACAzrNK 
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HERE FROM MERCURY... 

12 New Stereo Tapes 

by Famous Artists and Orchestras 

A Miracle in Sound Awaits You on Mercury Stereo Tapes 

All Mercury stereo tapes are recorded stereophonicaily ... no "faking," no "ghost- 
ing/' no time delay for stereo * effect/' You can rely on Mercury for complete stereo 
sound in depth and spread. 

— Enjoy the brilliant, colorful brass of 




RUFFLES AND FLOURISHES 

Eastman-Rochester Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble, F. Fennell 

RALFUMARTEWE 



''Ruffles and Flourishes" by the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphonic Wind Ensemble, 
bright band music conducted by Frederick 
Fennell in true stereo. Live the gay bril- 
liance of Offenbach's Gaite Parisienne" 
performed by Antal Dorati and the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 



G&I7E 
PAHISILVNB 




OFFENBACH: Gaite Parisienne 
MlnneapoHs Symphony, 
Dorati conduct. 




STEREO 6ANCE PARTY 
Ralph Marterie 



Stereo performance adds realism and 
spontaneity to dance band music in 
"Stereo Dance Party" by Ralph Marterie. 
And, "Dolls. Dolls, Dolls" by Jerry 
Murad and the Harmonicats in stereo 
offers a new discovery in unusual sound. 
Hear these four '"spotlight" stereo tapes 
and these other new Mercury tape 
releases today! 





DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS 
Jerry Murad & Harmonicats 



NEW Mercury Living Presence "Seeing tar" Stereophonic Tapes (classical) 



AlBENIZ: 
Iberia 

Minneapolis Symphony, 
Dorati conduct. 



SESSIONS: 
Black Maskers Suite 
Eastman-Rochester. 
H. Hanson conduct. 



RACHMANINOFF: 

Symphony #2 in E Minor 
Detroit Symphony, 
P. Paray conduct 



PROKOFIEV: 
Love for Three Oranges 
London Symphony, 
Dorati conduct. 



NEW Mercury Verified Stereophonic Tapes (popular and jazz) 

PAL JOEY irS DANCE TIME JAZZ IN 3/4 TIME SARAH VAUGHAN 

Vivian Blaine Dick Contino Max Roach Quintet SINGS GEORGE GERSHWIN 



AND HEAR THESE OTHER GREAT MERCURY STEREO TAPES 



PATTI PAGE IN THE LAND OF HI-FI: Patti Page 
BORODIN: Polovetsian Dances; London Symphony. 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Caprlclo Italien; Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dorati 

LErS DANCE: David Carroll and Orchestra 

MUSIC FROM THE BIG TOP 

Carl Stevens and Circus Band 

GERSHWIN: Concerto in F; Eastman-Rochester 

Sym., Eugene List, soloist, H. Hanson, conducting 

LOCO MOTION: Joe Loco Band 

STRAUSS: Wattzes; The Halle Orchestra, Barbirolli 

BRASS IN HI-FI: Pete Rugolo and Orchestra 

BIZET: Carmen Suite— L'Arlesienne Suite No. 1 

Detroit Symphony, P. Paray conducting 

GREAT SONGS FROM HIT SHOWS: Sarah Vaughan 

CARPENTER: Adventures in a Perambulator 

Eastman-Rochester Sym.. H. Hanson conducting 

MUSIC FOR HI-FI BUGS: Pete Rugofo & Orchestra 

KODOLY: Hary ianos Suite 

Minneapolis Symphony, Dorati conducting 



BOARDWALK PIPES: Robert Elmore and Atlantic 

City Ballroom Organ 

THE BEST OF IRVING BERLIN 

Sarah Vaughan-— Billy Eckstine 

MOUSSORGSKY: A Night on Bald Mountain 

The Halle Orchestra, Weldon conducting 

MOOOS IN MUSIC: The Clebanoff Strings 

500 MILES TO GLORY 

1957 Indianapolis Speedway Race 

HAVANA IN HI-FI: Richard Hayman and Orchestra 

BARTOK: Violin Concerto 

Minneapolis Symphony, Menuhin, Dorati 

HI-FI A LA ESPANOLA 

Eastman-Rochester "Pops," Fennell 

ELGAR: Enigma Variations 
The Halle Orchestra, Barbirolli 

AMERICA'S MOST DANCEABLE MUSIC 
Griff Williams and Orchestra 

DEBUSSY: Iberia; Prelude to "Afternoon of a 
Faun"; Detroit Symphony, P. Paray conducting 



MERCURY STEREO 
DEMONSTRATION TAPE 

Here's a full demonstration 
of thrilling stereo sound 
with highlights from most 
popular Mercury stereo 
tapes. Only $5.95 




Mercury Stereo 
tapes from $6.95— 
Prices vary with tape 
length. 



Recorded at VA i.p.s. 
for stacked, in-line 
heads only. 



MERCURY RECORD 
CORPORATION 



March I95S 
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litre at Home 



**Siivonarn: Music from the Sound- 
track." RCA Vicron LOG 1 04 1 . $4.98. 
Franz \V;iMnaiv one of the letter Holly- 
woml coinpo.sers, has Ixjcoine the latest 
to try to nwke East meet West har* 
inoniously. No oiu; will deny tliat Pviccini 
did it hcttcr. But Puccini was not called 
npon to provnclc, among other setvsations, 
H sort of Japanese rock *n* roll. I think, 
all things considered, that Mr. Waxnian 
has done rcmarkahly well. Wlien he 
works with Japanese themes his orclics- 
t ration is delicately lyrical, yet markcxl 
with statelincs.s. He certainly does much 
lictter tlian Iniug Berlins title song, 
wludi is slushy Tin Pan Alley, 

**Septemher Song and Other Songs hj^ 
Kurt \VeiH Sutig by Lot to Lcn\ a. * 
Cohnnhia KL 5229. $-5.98. 
Long ago Miss Lenya eslahlishctl her 
mastery of the cjnical, melancholy, 
sometimes hoisteiious songs of the Berlin 
theater and night clnWs of the Twenties. 
In this decade the widow of Kurt Weill 
has reasserted her authority in the re- 
vival of The Threepetwuj Opera and a 
recording of Berlin theater songs (Co- 
hmihia KL 5056). Now, in her latest 
record, ^v^th the same husky, quaver- 
ing voice that M'as never her forte. Miss 
Lcnya once again proves how great: is 
the power of sheer artistry. 

Here she addresses herself to the songs 
Weil! wrote f<»r Broadway. Her version 
of *'Trouhle Nfan*' from Lost in the Stars 
is, 1 tliink, a masteri^iece of pop ringing 
that may he rrmemherctl along with 
Judy Garland's "Over the Rainbow** and 
Ethel Waters' 'Stormy Weather/' U is 
a study in anguish, so intense, so honest 
that words and music are fused into 
.searing impact. To the 'Saga ol' Jentiy'* 
from Lad{f in the Dark she brings sly 
humor and bogus tragedy, without sacri- 
ficing the tricky lieat of this fine rhythm 
numljcr. In *K<»olish Heart" from One 
Touch of Veutis^ though lacking the 
voice for this lovely waltz, she is inimi- 
table at self-mockery. Her deliwry of 
"Sweet and Low," also One Touch of 
Venust is that of a grown \\oman, not a 
simpering addict of rock 'n roll. She 
brings tenderness to "A Bf>y Like You" 
from Street Scene and buoyancy to 
"Green Up Time" from Love Life. For 
some reason, jwrhaps excessive caution, 
.she scenis short on emotion in "Septem- 
ber Song'* from Knickerbocker UoluUnj. 



Thwe \\ lu) lo\e Mr. Weill's Broadway 
songs and who admire artistry in any 
fiekl will want this record. 

"Annie Get Your Gun." RCA Camden 

CAL41L $1.98. 
This record is notable for the full, rich 
singing of *They Say It's Wonderful" 
by Jimmy Carroll. I wouUl like to hear 
a disc of good Broadway songs by him, 

'The Pump Room/ Mercury MG 20280. 
$4.98. 

Until he came on tele\ision, Da\'id Lc 
Winter's smooth orchestra and their reti- 
cent arrangements were known only to 
visitors to the Pump Room of Chicago's 
Ambas.sador East Hotel. The style here 
is the same; they know how not to 
disturb the digestion when playing "Fall- 
ing in Love with You," "I CoiK-entrate 
on You," or "Rumba Rhapsody." 

"The Best of Irving Berlin/' RCA Victor 

LPM 1542. $3.98. 
Reg Owen and his orchestra are good in 
a sort of .soft-shoe versicm of ** Easter 
Parade," but weak in rousing numbers 
such as "Alexander's Ragtime Band." 
Irving Berlin, wlio gives his songs plenty 
of sweet melody, requires more brass in 
an orchestra than Reg Owen has at his 
disposal. MuuuAY ScHuikf \cii 



Foreign Flavor 



J 



"Impcrio Argentina Sings." Imperio Ar- 
gcTitina, soprano; Orcpiesta Mtmtilla, 
Francisco Betoret, cond. Monti 11a 
FM 102. $4.98. 
Ten songs from the Latin American film 
hit Kl Ultimo Cuple, simg by its star, 
the iKMUteous Imiierio Argentina, svhose 
clear, fnll-bfKlied soprano wrings maxi- 
mum dramatic value from the material 
in the lx?.st Hispanic style. The songs 
them.sclves are all hardy ami very listen- 
able ixjrcnnials of the stritx; of El Heli- 
cario, l'>ancisco Betoret and tlie Orquesta 
Mont ilia oder close-knit support, and the 
engineers have providetl a .s<mic frame 
that displa>s Argentina in all her splen- 
dor. 

'Hlon Soir, Paris." Lucerne Festiv;d Or- 
chestra. Ernest Falk, coikI, Period 
KL192I. $4.98. 
Conductor Ernest Falk \'ttries his ar- 
rangements so that an accor<lion etches 
the melody of one selection, while a 



piano dominates the ne\t. A tasteful 
choice of Parisian staples graces the 
disc; the most delightful touch, how- 
ever, is the inchisitm of two medleys of 
French chiUlrcn's songs— surely the most 
enchanting in the world. The engineers 
have more than done their part, and the 
release merits a place— along with the 
evoearions of Michel Lcgrand and Frank 
Chacksfiekl— in the (op echelon of Pari- 
sian portraits. 

"Lii Fille de Madame Angot" (high- 
liglits), oixjretta in tliree acts by 
Charles Lecocfj. Soloists, clionis, and 
orchestra. Jesus E telle verrv, dir. Epie 
LC 3424. $3.98. 
Fn his long, prolific lifetime, Charles Lc- 
cocti (1832-1918) uTotc more than forty 
oi>ercttas. Of these the most iwpular 
and most endurinji is Lit Fille tie Ma- 
dame Angot, first i>erformed in 1872. 
The plot, a.s Ls often the cose in thi> 
genre, is lx)th complex and feeble. Un- 
folding in the ix)IitieaHy seething Pari.'^ 
of the Directoire, the action involves the 
poor heroine. Clairelte, her wealthy rival. 
Mile. Lange, and the .sometime object 
of their affectioiv;, royalist iwet Ange Pi- 
tou. In three acts the triangle resolve^f 
itself happily for the ladies; Pi ton is 
left to the doid>tful .solaces of his verse. 

The French east fairly sparkles in this 
deft tour of the operetta's high points. 
In particular, Claudinc Co Hart's expres- 
sive soprano voice shapes a winsome, 
ccmvineing Clairette. Jesus Etcheverr>- di- 
rects a close- textured i>erformance. al- 
though he tends to understate the or- 
chestra's role vis-a-vis the singers. But 
this, i>erhaps, is the proper approach to 
such a cascacle of pure ni clod y. 

'*Oompah Time In Bavaria." Bamls 
directed bv Paul Kuniss, Franz Reiter, 
Will Glahe, aixl Ilcinz Winkel. Lon- 
don TWB 9lia5. .S4.98. 
Abettetl by stunning .sound, four German 
hands romp through a cheery as.sortment 
of Bavarian marches, p<ilkiL<i, hikI 
walt2c»s. Maestros Kuniss, Heiter, Winkel, 
and (;lahe— each backed by his own 
first-class en.semble— impart to the catchy 
tunes the familiar beery- schmaltzy patina 
that so Iwcomes this kind of nnisic. 



"Tropical Cruise." Ptnlro Garcia and his 
De\ Vradn Orchc*:ftra. Audio Fidelitv 
AFLP 1841. So.95. 
The tug of the tropics— as dehneatetl on 
Audio Fidelity s purple jacket notes—is 
bard to resi^. Swallowing hard, one 



High FiOELrn Magazine 



www., 



reads: "She'll wear (hut white* silk 
sheath that clings so. Ami ytm? ^'on'Il 
have your sii miner tiix— whitr coat uikI 
Ijow tic. Yotril follow the trail left l)y the 
scent of h<'r perfume as yon h*avc the 
ship." 

Even if you can't afford ( 1 ) a crnise 
ticket, (2) a summer tux, or (3) a hen- 
zeclrex inhaler t() shariwn it\> the old 
sense of smell, $5.95 will jjet yon the 
next hest thing— an alhinn in which Pe- 
dro Garcia and his orchestra olfer a 



sparkling dauceahle array of Latin melo- 
dies. The sound is crisp an*l clear. As for 
nie, 1 jnst spotted a white silk sheath. 
y/Vr/i'oi*/ 



"Vienna on Parade." The Deutschmcister 
Hand; Singing Hoys aikl Girls of the 
Vienim Woods; Grin/Jng Schrammel 
Easenihle; Karl Jaiu-ik^ /it her; Hctly 
Fasslcr, soprano; Karl Tcrkal, tenor. 
Angel 35499. U.^ (or $3.98 ). 



Far and away the hest of the at- 
tempt (il vinyl s\'n theses devoted to the 
great city tm tlu* Danuhe. AugeKs array 
of talent wouhl seem to n^presenl some- 
thing of a melange. Hut it is this very 
variety that finally captures something 
of the city's musical amlmmve. Every- 
thing, from WUnwrhlut to the Hurry 
Lime Theme, is expertly performed and 
hrilhantly recrtrtled. No Vieimese— 
pseud o, neo, proto. crypto, or would -he 
—should miss this one. O. B. HnuM>rKLL 



You Never Know if You Can Sing High C Until You Try 



QrrrE oftex when Harhara Ct>ok— 
feminine lead of The \tusu' Man, 
* this seascm's extraordinary Hroad- 
way hit musical with lMM>k, nmsic. and 
lyrics all hy Meredith Willson— is riding 
home in the subway with l»er hushaiuh a 
little comedy is played. Other riders who 
have seen the show that e\'ening will look 
up from her picture in the souvenir pro- 
gram and study Miss Onik, in the nicvly 
curved flesh. They will IcKik hack at the 
program; stare at her some more; then 
confer. After a minute they will shake 
their heads and agree, as one of them 
says, **\oi>e. Can't be/' !"or ,\Iiss Cook 
does m)t fit the popular c*oneeption of a 
Broadway celebrity. (She's now a disc 
celebrity too, being fealnre<l with Rob- 
ert Preston and others of the original 
Music Man east in Capitol's ree<'nt r<'- 
cording from the show— WAO 990, 
$5.98). She looks in fact as (hough she 
belongs on a stool in tlie corner ice- 
cream parlor. 

Tims the other day when Miss Cook 
traced her career in Sardi's, where pre- 
tense is as predominant as the carica- 
tures on the walls, she seemctl as re- 
freshing as cool huttermilk. In a white 
sweater and dark skirt, blond hair 
slightly windblown, creamy compUwion 
alive with her own color, and bhu* eyes 
gleaming, she might just liave come olF 
a ski sU)pe. Not once during salad antl 
coffee did she wave or call across the 
restaurant. 

With engaging candor Miss Cook zig- 
zagged through her life from childhocKl 
and adolescence in Atlanta, to New 
York City ofBcc work, Boston night did), 
Pennsylvania summer camp, road com- 
pany tour, ofF-Broadway rc*vival, anti, 
finally, Broadway* Tlie pattern itself— 
from child- trooping through adult dis- 
couragement—was not unusual. The 
atlmissions, however, were. 

Tiike, for example, Miss Cook's 
straightforward account of 1h»w she be- 
came Cunegonde in Leonard Bernstein's 
short-lived nmsical version of Voltaire's 
CandUh, She had already been in the 
flop FhhtHtley, and was preparing her 
role of Amish ingenue for PUiin and 
Fancy y when she was cidled to the tele- 
phone one day to answer .i question 
from Ethel Reiner, coprotlucer iif Q^n- 
ilUle. Miss^ lU'iner wanted to hfi"h.v i.F 
she c{>uld sing high C. 

'i always say yes first, in su^]| I'ltKC'jf," 
said Miss Cook, "and fiml out kdi'V. This 
truth is I had never sung o\er <r.'' Leon- 
ard Bernstein's first question wia* Co .nsJ; 
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where she* had stuilicnl. "I almost blurted 
cmt that I had studied in high schmil in 
Atlanta. Hut I held back and said: *I 
n(»ver have. I don't n»ad nmsic. I know 
out* note from another and that's about 
all.' " 

Then she sang for Mr. Bernstein. 
After she hatl finished "Make the Man 
Li»ve Me/' from A Tree Crates in Brook- 
lyn, she reidizetl the comiwser was not 
overwhelmetl. Fearfully* she adde<I: "I 
sup]>ose yon want to he;ir some liigh 
notes." .\Ir. Bernstein agreed. "I offered 
to do the Entrance Scen<* from Butter- 
fiy, but explained 1 didn't have my pian- 
ist. That was a mistake. .\Ir. Bernstein 
took over the piano and sang all parts 
from memory up to the l*!ntrance. I 
tlidn't know where (o c<nne in. I forgot 
the words. When I finished, Mr. Hern- 
stein said: Ton ha\'e great nnisieal c*onr- 
age.* " She needt»d the courage. For, 
after she ha<l sung for Lillian llellman, 
\\\w wTote th<^ book, and for T>Tone 
Clntbrie, who dir<icted, she found her- 
self once more with Mr. HcTustein- and 
the score. "! was terrified. The .score 
went up to E flat over high C* 

Miss Cook «iropped her knife and fork 
and laughed infectiously, b(»fore resum- 
ing her stor>\ Getting into The Music 
Man was relatixely simple. While work- 
ing on a television production of Yeomen 
of the CttartL she was toUl b>' ctjstar 
Alfrwl Drake that rumor had it she was 
being considered for The Music Man. 
"I had never heard of it," confessetl 
Miss Cook. A few months later, after 
onv. an<1iti(ni, the part was hers. 
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The trek to Broadway began for Miss 
CcM)k when most little girls are learning 
to read and wrilt?. She was always sing- 
ing, and by the time she was eight she 
was taking tap lessons as well. By the 
time she was in high school, she \\'as 
touring mo\ie houses on Friday nights 
as a supplement or substitute for free 
dishes. '*! sang 'Wishing* imtil it eame 
out of my ears." Later in high school 
she was in the chorus line of the Roxy 
Theater in Atlanta. 

"It was all wiimlerful training in leanv 
ing how to lH»have in front of an autli- 
euvc but it doesn't carry much weight 
when you e<nne to New York and direc- 
tors ask you what you've done." 

Miss Cook toyed with the menu and 
the possibility of stnne ealorie-rieh tasty. 
She put both aside and sippeil her cof- 
fee. 

New York Cit>' lM»<*ame her inuue<li- 
ate concern when she arrived with her 
motlu^r on what was planned as a two- 
week visit but turned into eighteen 
UKmths in the typists' pool of an oil com- 
pany. 

"1 would hate to go through that first 
year and a half in New York again. I 
paitl far too much for rent. \ was taking 
two singing lessons a \vtH;k. It boiled 
down to al)out $15 a week for myself. 
I just didn't know not bin' about how to 
look for work in sluiw business. Here I 
was on an island of strangers. Y«ni know 
two p<'Ople, maybe. Twt) people out of 
eight uiillion." 

Finally, she met an agent who knew 
an agent who was looking for talent for 
the Darbury. a Boston night elub. For 
eight nicmths she worked there in reviii-s 
built around the scmgs of Berlin, Gersh- 
win, Hotlgers, Kern, l^orter. On the side 
she ditl tele\'ision work. !"rom there, on 
the advice of Wrnon Duke, she worked 
at C.unp T.»nimtnt. in Feimsylvania, 
where she was spotted by a man from 
The Blue Angel, one of the more sophis- 
ticatf^l New Y«irk clubs. Another audi- 
tion and she was singing "Fuiniy X^ah-ii- 
tinc," "Little C;irl Blue." 'The Ciglc 
and Me" at The Blue Ang<»l. Came work 
in a tt)uring company of Oklahoma! play- 
ing Ado Annie to (be Ah Hakim of heT 
husband, David L<; (Irant. This led Iik 
the part of Carrie in a revi\al of Crt rou- 
st'/, ami then Broadway. 

Miss Cm)k finished olt her lukewanu 
coffee. refl(»etetl for a moment, then 
grinned. "I uuist have been an awful 
office worker. I never had my mind on 
anything but show business." Mi". 
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Continued from page 74 

innltitude of conflicting and discordant 
emotional reactions to one particular sit- 
uation, this purpose is accompli slietl 
wilh abundant acting ability. Judged as 
a theatrical perfon nance, it is excellent. 

But docs thii* particular prodiicrion 
have real artistic value? This question 
is hound to come up in the minds of 
those who hear it. No douht there will 
be a variety of opinions about it as 
surely as there is variety of tone and 
interpretation in what it seti; forth. To 
me it seems to lack tlie wholeness and 
harmony necessary for the presentation 
of Biblical material or any other great 
work of art. Walteu B. Whiciit, S.T.B. 



EDWARD TELLER: The Size and Na- 
ture of the Universe^ The Theory of 
Relativity 

Infomial discussions bv Dr. Eilward Tel- 
ler. 

Spoken Arts 735. 12-in. $5.95. 

Since coming to the Unite<l States in 
1935 as professor of physics at George 
Washington University, Budapest *bom 
Edward Teller has been at various times 
a staff member of Lo5 Al«\mos Scientific 
Lalioratory; a member of the Metallur- 
gical Laboratory, Professor of Physics, 
and a member of the Institute for Nu- 
clear Studies at the University of Chi- 
cago; and Professor of Physics at the 
University of California, as well as con- 
sultant to that instiniHon's Radiation 
Laboratory. He was intimately con- 
ccrnc<l with planning and developing 
the atomic bomb; and, as millions of 
Americans who ha\e followetl the recent 
national alarm set off by Sputniks I 
and II k-now, he is still a consultant to 
the government on matters of scientific 
interest and possibly the most eminent 
physicist in the country. 

We can be certain, then, that Dr. 
Teller knows what he is talking al)out 
when he tries to make us understand 
something abtiut the imi verse and Ein- 
stein's theory of relativity. What we 
might not susi>cct until we hear this 
record is the intensity with wliich he 
feels the need to make us understand, 
and the engaging, friendly wit that 
marks his infonnal speech. My own 
strong impression is that these talks were 
quite extemporaneous or deliveretl with 
the aid of a few notes at most. 

Perhaps that is the weakness as well 
as the strength of the rec*ord; for 1 must 
confess that, even while holding me 
ifl)clllx)und, Dr. Teller didn't stieccecl in 
making me accept tlie theory of rela- 
ti\nty on an intuiti\'e basis. There were 
moments when I felt the mystery was 
about to be revealed, but the key rc- 
mainet! hidden. If liis talk hatl been 
organize<l more formally, it might have 
l)een more successful. Two record sides 
devoted to each of the.se subjects would 
have given him opportunity to attack 
relativity in more detail and to expand 
on his discussion of the universe— in one 
record side he could hartlly touch on 
many of its most fascinating asisects, 
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This is not to say tliat the record is 
without \alue. It is worth more than 
money simply to be intrmluced to such 
a uniquely forceful and d>naniie i>er- 
sonality. And his talk most certainly 
aroused in me a strong desire to learn 
more about these matters; if it h*)S the 
Simie effect on other listeners, Dr. Tel- 
ler may justifiably consider it successful 
indeed. Uoy F. Allison 



FOLK MUSIC 

by Edward L. Randal 

IT IS a happy month that brings a 
brace of di.scs featuring Richard 
Dyer-Bennet and Susan Recti respec- 
tively. To my mind, each occupies a 
dominant niche in the ranks of a)ncer- 
tizing balladeers, K either is a **folk 
singer" as stich; each brings musical 
training to the genre and each possesses 
superior talent. And finally^ each knows 
how to imprint his own musical i>erson- 
alit>' upon a ballad. 

Of the two, Dyer-Bennct is the more 
original artist. While he approaches a 
folk song with deep respect and an al- 
most je<\lons regard for its integrity, he 
is not afraid to "polish" it if s\ich seems 
indicate<1; nor does he hesitate to alter 
\\-ords or melody or even to atld verses 
of his own coniix)siti(>ti. What einciges, 
of course, is iwi a folk song in the tnie 
.sense. It is rather a traditional ballad 
that hits been transmntctl, subtly and 
successfully, into an art song of imme- 
diate api>eal. 

Of die four records Dyer-Bennet has 
to date released imder hii own label, 
the latest one— Richard Dyer-Bennet 
No, 4 (DVB 4(M)0)— inipresses mc iis the 
finest. Ultranatural full-range sound, 
silky surfaces, an unusiuilly attractive ar- 
ray of ballads, and Dyer-Bennet% con- 
summate artistry make this a record that 
belongs in every collection, no matter 
how small. 

Thirteen of the eighteen songs on 
Su.mn Reed S/ng* Old Airs (Elektra 
EfCL 126) have been culle<l from a ten- 
inch predecessor released some four 
years ago. In view of the technical ad- 
vances in even tliis short jieriod, it Ls al- 
most startling to hear the plangent sound 
of this reissue; even by today *s highest 
standards, the engineering remains out- 
standing. In recent years, Mi.ss Reed has 
forsaken the concert stage in favor of a 
Greenwich Village antique shop, bestir- 
ring herself occasionally for a recording 
session with neighboring Elektra. With 
n:aturity, her once-light \'oice has taken 
on a darker, richer coloration. Both in 
repertory and engineering, this release 
shows her at her liest. 

The cult of steam railroading— so 
manifest in the model railroad second- 
hand marts, where a GP-9 diesel is 
nothing and a 4-6-2 steamer conunands 
a premium price— harks back to an era 
around the turn of the century when 
railroading sparketl American internal 
expansion. When Thomas Wolfe was 
young, the .sound of a whistle on a 



through freight could-and in Wolfes 
case did-awaken rhapsodies on faraway 
things and places; the railroad was the 
high road to romance* On Cabot*s Songs 
of the Railroad (CAB 503), llie Merrill 
Jay Singers, aided by Uuniiwus sound, 
weave the nmsical portrait of the men 
who built and ran and dreamed of 
America's railroads. Conductor Merrill 
Jay has assembleil an ensemble of con- 
siderable musical iioise and has clearly 
taken pains to preser\'e the nalIad^' origi- 
nal na\'or. The result is musical Ameri- 
cana of a very high order. 

A les.s impressive disc debut is that of 
Gerard Campbell on London's The 
Wandering Minstrel ( LL 1714). A young 
man out of Belfast, Campbell has a 
rather amorphous style that brings no 
particular focnis to any of the ballads he 
has chosen. In somewhat testy album 
notes, noted Irish folksinger Richard 
Hayward gi\es wung Campbell an A 
for effort. This corner coiK-urs. hut would 
award a resounding .\-plus to London's 
engineers. 



FI MAN'S FANCY 

i>y Philip C. Gcraci 



"The Best of Golden Crest. High FideU 
itv ill Good Taste/' Golden Crest Rec- 
ords CRS 12. $1.98. 
Here is another sampler ^ intended to pro- 
vide a showcase for this \ionng hut 
flourishing amipany's parade of sonic 
appeti5:ers. Twelve in mmdwr and each 
one a complete selection (no fading in 
and out), the program covers Bill Bell 
and his tuba, Mark Laub and his organ « 
Johnny Gnarnieri, Allen Hanlon, Don 
Redman, and so on. The recording is 
top notch, and those unfamiliar with 
Crest's flair for the muisual in recordings 
might do well to try this bargain album 
for size. 

"Concert Encores." Mantovani ;ind hts 
Orchestra. London LL 3()0-4, $3,98. 
Typicid Mantovani fare— Soiig of In- 
dia^ Perpeiuum Mobile, Clair de Lnne. 
and the like. For background enjoxTuent* 
the silk-y artistry perfectly fits the .^sooth- 
ing .scales* At the same time, with volume 
up for intent listening, the full tonal 
range and almost comi?lele absence of 
distortion enhance Mantovani's intrinsi- 
cally fluid styling. As delightfully pleas- 
ant and satisf>ing a record as anything 
in the light classics line on discs. 

"Hocli und Deutsehmeistor Kapelle." 

Julius Herrmann, cond. London LL 

1755. S3.98. 
The Hoch und Deutschmeister regimen- 
tal band is to Austria as the band of the 
Grenadier Guards is to England, and 
the !)and of the Garde Republicaine to 
France. The Dcutschmeisterkapdle is 
heard here in sixteen marches of Euro- 
pean origin. The recording of these works 
is far more sensiUional than the pla>ing 
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thereof. Exceptionally clean and undis- 
torted sound almost makes up for the 
lack tif interpretative spirit— but not 

Ljulte. 

"^f4l^c■^^ Time." Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble, Frederick Fennell, 
cond. Mercury MG 50170. $4.98. 
Side 1 of this recoKl is dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman, 
a Sousa-style champion of the march who 
uTOte, among a bounteous lot of well- 
known pieces, the official march of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Six of his works, 
selected by Fennell (who also wrote the 
jacket notes), make ux) one of the most 
enjoyable sides of any band record avail- 
able. His Children s March, resplendent 
with bund-in-the-park bird calls, sleigh 
bells, and assorted snaps and crackles 
of varying timbre, is an instant hit with 
youngsters. The memljers of the wind 
ensemble sing the second chorus of a 
piece called The Interlochen Bowl; their 
voices blend as Iiannoniously as the in- 
struments they play. Overside there are 
marches by other composers whom Fen- 
nell considers tops in the field. 

Although C. R. Fine's recording is a 
bit muddy in spots, his attempt (and 
Mercury's) to stretch the dynamics to 
fit the mood shows such laudable inten- 
tion that an occasional overload or two 
can be overlooked. The resounding bass 
drum sometimes clouds detail, how- 
ever, and a litde less of it might have 
produced better instrumental separation. 

"Overtures . * * in Spades." New Sym- 
p]iony Orchestra of London, Raymond 
Agoult, cond. RCA Victor LM 2134. 
$4.98. 

The rec*ording, probably made for RCA 
by its British affiliate (English Decca), 
is a himidinger, with a resoimding lower 
region (fairly large hall acoustics), un- 
b<*Hevably powerful dynamics, excellent 
balance, and marvclously sweet string 
tone. The B appeal of the works them* 
selves (rousing overtures by Von Suppe, 
Hcrold, Adam, and Auber) is, of course, 
well established. 



THE BEST OF JAZZ 

by John S. Wilson 

JULIAN ADDERLEY: Sophisticated 

Swing 
EmArcy 36110. $3.98. 

Addcrley's superbly confident, full-toned 
attack and intense beat spill smootlily 
from his alto saxophone tliroughoiit this 
dis*c in selections deeply c^olorcd by the 
blues. It is a rugged little group he 
leads, functioning from basic jazz roots 
on which are superimposed some mod- 
cm stylings that avoid glibness by the 
sturdiness of the foundation. Another 
saving grace is the rough-hewn quality 
of brother Nat Adderley's cornet, par- 
ticularly when he injects himself into 
some of Julian's mellifluous hncs. Good 
slam-bang fun most of the way. 
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RUSTY BRYANT: Plays ]azz 
Dot 3079. $3.98. ^ 

After establishing some reputation as a 
tenor saxophonist in rock 'n' roll tcrritoo% 
Br>'ant here switches to jazz with mod- 
erate success. He is refreshingly free of 
mannerisms, has the flexibility to range 
from a coarse, grainy tone to a light, 
almost ahoish sound; from a cool, suave 
approach to a sharp, slicing attack. His 
solos are developed with a repetiti\^c 
similarity of ideas, however, that drain 
them of interest m tlie course of a full 
LP when the only support is a rhythm 
section. A slightly larger group might 
have taken some of the heat off him. 

DON BYRD-GIGI GRYCE JAZZ LAB 
QUINTET: Modern Jazz Perspective 
Columbia CL 1058. $3.98. 

An attcn>pt is made here to trace the 
development of some modem jazz styles, 
something done time and again on older 
jazz fonns but rarely trietl on the post- 
Swing idiom. It may be the discipline 
imposed by this idea or it may be that 
the Jazz Lab Quintet is getting expres- 
sively stronger but, whatever the reason, 
the group has not often swung as ex- 
plicitly and infectiously as it does in 
these selections. Grycc's alto saxophone 
has a positive projection only erratically 
present in the past, while trumpeter 
Donald Byrd plays in leaner, less ornate 
lines than he often does. On two selec- 
tions the group becomes an extremely 
effective octet with the addition of Julius 
Watkins, French horn; SiUiib Shihab, 
baritone saxophone; aixl Jimmy Cleve- 
land, trombone. 

JOHN COLTRANE: Blue Train 
Blue Note 1577. $4.98. 

Coltranc's hard, fierce tone slashes 
tluough this disc like an lurgent hack saw, 
but he is completely overshadowed by 
young Lee Morgan's fantastic excursions 
on trumpet. Morgans horn crackles and 
roars through the up-tempo selections 
which, fortunately, dominate the disc. 
The single ballad in the set is as tedious 
ns these affairs usually ixie in the hands 
of such hard-toned modernists. 

EDDIE COSTA-VINNIE BURKE TRIO 
Jubilee 1025. $3.98. 

The dark, dri\ing piano that has s-purred 
several discs on which Costa has ap- 
X^eared as a sideman is given an excellent 
display here. Witli only bassist Vinnie 
Burke and dnmmier Nick Stabulas as 
colleagues, he has an opportunity to 
stretch out and flex his bright, lithe piano 
muscles. On one selection he switches to 
\ibes, proxiding a plausible suggestion 
of the origin of hLs hammered piano at- 
tack. The set contains only one slow 
ballad, which is just as well since Costa 
functions best at a cock*y strut. 

RUSTY DEDRICK: Salute to Bunny 
Cou NTEit PoiNT 552. $4.98. 

The second Berigan tribute of tlie month 
(the otlicr being by Ruby BrafF) leans 



to a modernized treatment of times with 
which Berigan was associated. In this 
transposition, tnmipeter Rusty Dedrick, 
about whom tlie ^'tribute ' naturally re- 
volves, is less successful than Jack Keller, 
a light-fingered pianist, and John La 
Porta, a surprisingly \arile baritone saxo- 
phonist. Dedrick is at his best when he 
plays straight-out, full-toned Berigan 
style on the inevitable / Cant Get 
Started, 

DIXIE SMALL-FRY IN III-FI 
Liberty 3057. $3.98. 

An occasional shrill- voiced vocal en.sem- 
ble reminds the listener that the ages 
of the musicians on this disc range from 
eleven to diirteen. But even judged as 
a novelty, two fidl sides of awkwardly 
enthusiastic Dixie become wearing 

ROLF ERICSON AND HIS AMERI- 
CAN ALL-STARS 
EmAhcy 36106. $3.98. 

The All-Stars, a group taken to Sweden 
in 1956 by Ericson, a Swedish trumi>et 
player who has worked on and off in the 
States for the past decade, consist of 
Cecil Payne, baritone saxophone, Duke 
Jordan, piano, John Simmons, bass, Art 
Taylor, drums. Spurred by Jordan's solid, 
meat-and-potatocs piano and Paynes 
playing— more vital and assertive than he 
usually shows on records— the group has 
a notably fresh, bhthe quality. Jordan, 
in particular, plays with exciting logic 
and economy as his ideas pulsate along 
on uncluttered* almost classic lines. Erie- 
son* once a strong open-horn man, ap- 
parently has been drawn into the Miles 
Davis orbit and now tends to mutter 
aiul mumble instead of joining in the 
essentially shouting, outgoing character 
of his groux). 

FOUR ALTOS 
Prestige 7116. $4.98. 

The alto foursome is made up of Phil 
Woods, Gene Quill, Saliib Shihal^ and 
Hal Stein- all of the nco-Parker school. 
Tliis overconcentration on one type of 
alto pcrfonnance eventually has a dead- 
ening effect on the ear. The most inter- 
esting of the four— if I have disentangled 
the solos properly- is the least publi- 
cized, Hal Stein, who distinguishes him- 
self with a warm, controlled tone and a 
relatively calm lyricism. Woods's playing 
is harsh but strongly propulsive, Quill's 
overly ornate, Shihab's orderly and pos- 
sibly the closest to Parker. 

BUD FREEMAN'S SUMMA CUM 
LAUDE ORCHESTRA: Chicago/ Aus^ 
tin High School Jazz in Hi-Fi 

RCA Victor LPM 1508. $3.98. 

The risks attendant on attempts to re- 
CTcate jazz performances, particularly ad- 
lib small-group performances, are clearly 
illustrated on this disc. Jack Teagarden, 
Pee Wee Russell, Jinmiy McPartland, 
Billy Butterfield, Peanuts Hucko, George 

Continued on page 82 
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great artists . . , 
great jazz... 
great sound... 



on 



CONTEMPORARY ioNNY 



CONTEMPORARY 



everybody likes, 
HAMPTON HAWES 
vol. 3 : the trio 




contemporary C3523 



the vital young jazz pianist in his third 
great CR album. "He plays with driving 
abandon!" — Metronome Yearbook. Red 
Mitchell, bass and Chuck Thompson, 
drums— C3523 



^Slielly Manne & his Friends (Andre Previn, and 
Lcroy Vinncgar)^ Modern jazz performances of 
songs from | |'| ^ 




Conicmporary CUJJ- 



the nation's #1 drummer, Shelly Manne, 
with Andre Previn, piano and Leroy Vln- 
negar, bass, in a wonderful follow-up hit 
to their best-selling "My Fair Lady"! 

, . just about the last word In modem 
romantic Jazz piano playing." Saturday 
Review— C3533 



a great catalogue! 



Curtis 
Gounce 
Group 



my CiSI6 




Contcmpoi 



their first recording, "and everything 
cooked!" Counce on bass; Jack Sheldon, 
trumpet; Harold Land, tenor sax; Carl 
Perkins, piano; and Frank Butler, drums 
in king-size jazz performances — C3526 




spontaneous combustion! The West 
Coast's great alto star meets the East 
Coast's great Rhythm Section (Paul 
Chambers, bass; Red Garland, piano; 
Philly Joe Jones, drums) in an uninhib- 
ited blowing session — C3532 



ROLLINS 




the modern tenor "colossus" with the 
nation's poll- winners: Shelly Manne on 
drums; Ray Brown, bass — in, to quote the 
New Yorker, "a fascinating new tour de 
force from the Coast" — C3530 



THE POLL WINNERS: BARNEY KESSEL 
WITH SHaLY MANNE AND RAY BROWN 
CONTEMPORARY C3535 




Barney Kessel, guitar; Shelly Manne, 
drums and Ray Brown, bass — 1956 and 
1957 top stars in the 3 major polls: Down 
Beat, Metronome, and Playboy! Billboard 
says: "consistently fine performance tabs 
this package a must . . . one of the best 
small group works In many a moon" — 
C3535 



each 
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Not a Club, Not a Gimmick, No Strings 

A New Way to Buy Records 
... And Save Money Too 

PREVIEWS 



-ni^HI-FI- 

' 1 m \ I It takes Westminster to come up with the most 
^4 Y I exciting record buying idea in years — the new 
V" / / Preview Plan. It*s our own unique way of intro- 
ducing you to Westminster's matchless high fidelity 
recordings - at substantial savings to you. Here's 
how it works: 

Superb musical excerpts from outstanding West- 
minster releases are specially pressed on full 7" 
Long Play high fidelity records. You get these 
records directly from Westminster FREE. (You 
pay only handling and postage charges.) 
Play the records on your own equipment. Judge for yourself the quality 
of the recording. Be your own record critic. Decide which complete West- 
minster record, as listed on. the Preview, you want to own-and here's where 
you save money. 

With each Preview you get four coupons-each worth SI. 00 towards the 
purchase of any one of the four records on the Preview. Should you want 
them all— you wind up with a savings of S4.00 and, of course, the Preview 
is also yours. (Should you take both Previews, as listed below, you could 
save as much as S8.00.) 

You simply take the coupons to your dealer, turn them in and he'll be 
glad lo give you the discount. (If you do not know your local Westminster 
dealer— write us for his address.) To help you in building your own fine 
music library, a complete new Westminster catalog is included along with 
your Preview at no extra cost. 

So send for your Westminster Preview today. Preview your records before 
you buy— and save money when you buy. (See coupon below.) 

Here's what you get on your first Previews. Excerpts pom: 




POPULAR 

DEUTSCHMEISTER DRUMS 

AND BRASSES 

The Deutschmeister Band, conducted 
by Julius Herrmann. WP 6070 

NIGHT AND DAY 

And Other Cole Porter Favorites 
Joel Herron. his piano and 
the orchestra. WP 6079 

KETELBEY 

In A Chinese Temple Garden, etcj 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Armando AjibertL WP 6032 

TABU 

And Other Latin American Dances 
fiafph Font and his Orchestra 
WP6077 
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CLASSICAL 

BEETHOVEN. 

Symphony ^5 In c (viith Symphony 
^a); Philharmonic Symphony of Lon- 
oon, conducted by Hermann Scher- 
Chen. XWN 18348 

GRIEG 

Piano Concerto in A; Yurf Boukoff 
and Philharmonic Symphony Orches- 
tra of London: conducled by Artur 
Rodzinski. XWN 18231 

LISZT 

Hungarian Rhapsodies (Nos. !•€); 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London, conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. XWN i8!90 

SUPPE 

Overtures; Light Cavalry, Poet & 
Peasant, etc.; Philharmonic Prome- 
nade Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Adrian Boult. XV/N 18238 



Don't miss this exciting new way to buy records. Simply fill out the 
<^2!fR^^^^lJ[j}lE£ifL^L^^^^ /or a limited time only. 

WESTMINSTER RECORDS, 275 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y. C " DEPT,"aTi5 

Please send me the folio wins Prevlew(s) 

0 Ctasstcal □ Popular □ Both 

1 enclose 25 cents (50 cents for both) to cover cost of handling and postage, 
NAME_^ 



ADDRESS. 
CITY 



-ZONL. 



-STATE_ 



Wettling, and others assembled 
along with Freeman in three groups that 
took a second whack at selections which 
some of tliem made memorable twenty 
or thirty years ago and which, in the 
original versions, iire currently available 
on LR 

On four selections dating from the 
McKenzie-Condon Chicago;uvs' sessions 
in tlie late Twenties-C/inm Boy, Sugar, 
Lisa, Nobody s Stceetlieart— freeman 
joins with McPartland and Russell to 
produce something akin to the shattering, 
explosive quaUty of the Chicagoans' 
style. Freeman is at his latter-day best 
on these four, iiarticularly on Nohody's 
Sweetheart which he digs into with bit- 
ing, charging intensity. Without in any 
way overshadowing the originals (which 
can be heard on Columbia CL 632), 
these are perfoniiances that justify 
themselves. 

This is not true of the remainder of 
the disc, however, most of wliich is based 
on the recordings Freeman made with 
Tcagardcn for Columbia in 1940 (re- 
issued on Hamiony 7046). ]ack Hits 
the Road, once an nnchittered Mttle 
masterpiece, is callously mutilated de- 
spite the presence of Teagarden. The 
other selections hold to a level of ade- 
quate studio Dixie— which leaves them 
several cuts below the bright exuberance 
of the originals. 

CURTIS FULLER: Bone ami Bari 
Blue Note 1572. $4.98. 

Fuller has been unimpressively (bin- 
toned and sluggish on his earlier re- 
cordings, but on most of this disc his 
trombone is b rights breezy » and smooth- 
ilowing. He still gets tied up at a slow 
tempo, as he demonstrates on a ballad; 
btit, given a beat that moves with any 
persuasiveness, his playing has warmtJi 
and validity. He works here with bari- 
tone saxophonist Tate Houston and a 
rhythm section headetl by Sonny 
Clark, a pianist of rare strength and 
' taste who does wonders with a gently 
swinging waltz. Houston is strong- voiced, 
I lyrical when required, and has the gar- 
I gle tone currently in fashion for baritone 
saxophones. 

RED GARLAND TRIO: Groovy 
Puestice7113. $4.98, 

In a day of one-fingered pianists. Gar- 
lands strong, full-range, two-handed 
piano is particularly welcome. Here he 
plays six varied pieces witli a warmth, 
consistency, and walloping rliythmic 
drive having much of the same broad 
I api)e;il found in Erroll Garner's playing, 
I although Garland resorts to none of the 
stylistic devices that Gamer has devel- 
oiied. Unpretentious, straightforward, 
and strongly swinging work. 

STAN GETZ: In Stockholm 
Vehve 8213. $4.98. 

Made with a Swedish rhythm section 
during one of Cclz's trips to that coun- 

Contimted on page 84 
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THE TROUBADORS VIA KAPP HI-FI 

THE TROUBADORS IN ROME: Ferry-Boat Serenade, Sorrento, Ciribiribin, La Spagnola, 0 Marenariello, Viene Sul Mar, Autumn In Rome, 
Santa Lucia, Arrivederci Roma, Funiculi-Funicula, Toselli's Serenade, Mattinata, Luna Rossa, Ah Marie, 0 Sole Mio. KL-1068 $3.98 ■ THE 
TROUBADORS IN SPAIN: Habanera, Malaguena, Amapola, La Golondrina, A Media Luz, La Violetera, El Relicario, The Breeze And I, Ay Ay 
Ay, Granada, La Paloma, Estrellita, Jealousie. KL1069 $3.98 - THE TROUBADORS IN THE LAND OF THE GYPSIES: Lonely Heart, Misirlou, 
Little Star, Hora Rumania, Golden Earrings, Acacia Trees, Romany Life, Play Gypsies-Dance Gypsies, Little Gate, Play, Fiddle, Play, 
Shining Dark Eyes, Gypsy Fancy, Dance, Dance, Dance. KL*1070 $3.98 ■ THE TROUBADORS 
IN HAWAII: My Isle Of Golden Dreams, Blue Hawaii, The Moon Of Manakoora, Across The 
Sea, Sweet Leilani, Song Of The Islands, Beyond The Reef, The One Rose (That's Left In 
My Heart), Pagan Love Song, Kuu Ipo', Lovely Hula Hands, Aloha Oe. KL-1071 $3.98 

JANE MORGAN "the fascination girl" 

WITH THE TROUBADORS: Fascination, An Affair to Remember, Stars In My Eyes, It's Not For 
Me To Say, Intermezzo, Around The World, My Heart Reminds Me, River Seine, Midnight In 
Athens, Speak Low, Two Different Worlds, Yours Is My Heart Alone. KL-1066 $3.98 

Send for long playing catalog. 

KAPP RECORDS, INC.J19 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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try, these performances suggest that 
Getz found in Swetlen an extremely re- 
laxing atmosphere. He plays seemingly 
without effort, with si>irit, and with a 
suaveness of tone imniarred by the fudgy 
quality that has dimnie^l so much of Uis 
work in the past. Pianist Bengt Hallberg 
offers him a constantly stimulating clial- 
lenge in his solos and a sensitive accom- 
paniment. 

LIONEL HAMPTON QUINTET: The 

High and the Mi^^hty 
Vehve 8228. $4.98. 

One of the selections Hampton plays on 
this disc, on which he is backed by the 
Oscar Peterson trio and Buddy Rich, is 
Sweethearts on Parade, It serves as an 
unhappy reminder of the days, more tlian 
fifteen years ago, when he was recording 



witli remarkable little .studio bands that 
drew on the cream of the Ellington, 
Basic, and Goodman personnel. He 
recorded a rough, buoyant, vital Sweet- 
hearts on Parade with one of these 
groups, a performance in striking con- 
trast to the routine grinding out of the 
tune tliat he offers here. These aie more 
of the smooth -surfaced, faceless per- 
formances that have been par for such 
Hampton small groups in recent years. 

TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC: Show- 
case 

London- LL 1737. $3.98. 

These slick, precise performances are 
representative of the Heath band s great 
talents as a tlieater orchestra. There are 
only brief moments of jazz feeling and, 
as might be e.tpectcd, not in such tunes 
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The Definitive Anthology 
of Music of the Strauss Dynasty 

PAULIK conducting the Vienna Stote Opero Orchestra 

"Nouble for the elegance and 
authentic style of the orchestral 
playing, and for the excellence of 
Vanguard's sound" — HIGH FIOELITV 
OfJ PAULIK'S STRAUSS 

, the greatest waltzes, including The Blue Danube, Tales from the 
^'riT ^'^^"''^ Woods, Emperor Waltz, Roses from the South, Artist's Life, ViUage 
' Swallows, and 19 irresistible polkas, marches and galops — in superlative 



high fidelily sound • 
4-12" HANDSOMELY BOXED - VRS-1 01 9/22 REGULAR PRICE $^992 

SPECIAL PRICE $1|90 



RECORD DEBUT OF A MAJOR VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 

**Her command of the violin ^ and the 
rare refinement and fin esse she disc loses in her 
playing, are little short of miracnious,** 

New York Post 

Eudice Shapiro 

PLAYS 

BRAHMS: THE COMPLETE VIOLIN SONATAS. No. 1 
in G, Op. 78; No. 2 in A, Op. 100; No. 3 in D 
minor, Op. 108 Complete on 1*12" VRS-1009 

MODERN MASTERPIECES FOR THE VIOLIN. Bartok: 2nd Rhapsody and Six Rumanian 

Folk Dances — Bloch: Baal Shem (complete) — Ravel: Kaddisch — Milhaud: 

Saudades do Brasil « . . ^ . . , 1*^2" VRS-1023 

Ralph Berkowitz, piano 

MUSICAL DIVERSIONS UNIQUE ON VANGUARD ^^^^^^^b 




FOR STRAUSS LOVERS ONLY. Piano paraphrases 
of 80 Strauss melodies, by the distinguished 
Viennese pianist — Otto Schulhof 

1*12" VRS-1005 

SIBELIUS: Rakastava Op, \A and Vaisc Triste 

CRIEG: Norwegian Dances Op. 35 

Franz Litschauer and the Vienna State Optra 
Orchestra 1-12" VRS-1050 

MEXICAN PANORAMA 

(200 yenrs of Folk Son;;) Folk singers and 
folic instrument ensembles VRS-9014 



THE WEAVERS AT CARNEGIE HALL ("Kisses 
Sweeter than Wine," and other folk sonfi 
favorites) 1-12" VRS-9010 

THE WEAVERS ON TOUR ("Old Smoky." ''Drill 
Ye Tarriers." and 19 othen) 

1-12" VRS-9013 

GERMAN UNIVERSITY SONGS 

Erich Kunz baritone* with Male Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Vienna Volksoterf Franz 
Litschauer and Anton Pautik conductors 

Vol. I 1.12" VRS^77 
Vol.11 1-12" VRS-lOlO 
All 12" - List price $4.98 



as Canadian Sunset or Amiens Theme, 
hut in a well -cushioned version of 
Bernies Tune and one of Don Lusher s 
trombone specialties, Bone Idle. 



TONY KINSEY 

Comes On 
London LL 1672. 



Send for complete catalogue to 
VANGUARD RECORDING SOCIETY INC • 256 West 55th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 



QUINTET: Kinsey 
$3.98. 



Kinseys English group (tenor and 
baritone saxophones, piano, bas.s, 
drums) hiis an airy attack that serves 
the dual purpose of imbuing its work 
with a spirit of fun and keeping its 
faster efforts from taking on frantic over- 
tones. Working out of tightly voiced en- 
sembles, the two saxophonists bring a 
remarkable amount of variety to what 
might seem to be a limited front-line. 
Much of the group s floating power stems 
from the lithe, pulsing ease of tenor 
saxophoniist Don Rcndell, a gootl jazz- 
man in any country. The arrangements 
are perky and adventurous, and Kinsey 
doesn't cavil at the tour de force— suc- 
cessfully carried off— of playing Sweet 
and Lovely as a drum improvisation over 
ensemble chords. 

LEE MORGAN; The Cooker 
Blue Note 1578. $4.98, 

Morgan's crisply fluent trumpet is paired 
here with Pepper Adams' baritone saxo- 
phone in a varied program that in- 
cludes an electrifying development of 
the speciality Morgan uses with Dizzy 
Gillespie's haiul, NigfU in Tunisia; a 
bright attack on Just One of Those 
Things; and a slow, brooding version of 
Lover Man. Morgan frequently races 
through some of the forceful, beautifully 
projected and suri^risiugly meaningful 
passages which, are his forte; and, on 
Lover Man, shows a sensirive and equally 
efTecl'ive style at a slow tempo. Adam 
moves around his instrument easily and 
has a driving beat, but his creative 
limitations lead him into long and rela- 
tively empty passages. 

PEREZ PRADO AND HIS ORCIIES- 
' TRA: "Prez" 

RCA Vjctok LPM 1556. $3.98. 

Prados attempts to focus his Latin- 
American barrage on jazz occupies one 
side of this disc. For this purpose he has 
borrowed Stan Kenton s wall-of-brass 
style, addetl shades of Harry James's 
trumi^et, underlined them with a conga 
drimi and his own instructive grunts. Yet 
Prado doesn't swing. His jazz is simply 
blatant and static. 

MAX ROACH AND STAN LEVEY: 

Drummin the Blues 
LiBEHTY LRP 3064. $3.98. 

Two groups, identical except for drum- 
mer and tenor saxophonist, alternate in 
selections in which the intent seems to 
be the production of muscular swing. On 
this score at least, the ensemble with 
Max Roach on drums and Bill Perkins 
on saxophone easily outdrives the Stan 

Continued on page 86 
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TANDBERG STEREO is ^ ANSWER ! 




If you want a Complete Stereo System 
that cuts your tape library costs in half . . . 




You must think in terms of clarity of reproduction and range of response 
at ail existing speeds. Tandberg quality at either 3Va ips or V/b is comparable 
to most machines at JVz. 

7V2 ips from 30 to 16.000 cycles— playing time (1200 ft. reel) 1 hr 4 min, 
ips from 30 to 10,000 cycles—playing time (1200 ft. reel) 2 hr. 8 mm. 
l^e ips from 30 to 6,500 cycles— playing time (1200 ft. reel) 4 hr. 16 min. 

Remember a 'stereo system without a tape library is only half the package. 
Tandberg's higher quality at lower speeds will give you listening satisfaction 
at far less cost. 

The Tandberg stereo-trio including mode! 3'Stereo recorder/reproducer and 
two perfectly matched 266 speaker systems furniture styled by Scandinavian 
craftsmen in the same fine grain mahogany as the model 3-Stereo cabinet. 
Comparable to the finest -at almost half the price: $469.95. 



Complete with fine luggage case, two 
balanced play back pre-ampllflers and 
power amplifiers, high fidelity Goodman 
Speaker, matched quality crystal micro- 
phone, and 1200 ft. reel of tape for 
only $369.50. 



TANDBERG 3TERE6 + THE ANSWER 



If you want a 3-speed Monaural Tape System 
plus Stereo Playback facilities . . . 

You want a unit that gives you everything built in — compactly designed, simple to 
use, and extremely versatile. The Tandberg Model 3-Stereo is just that. You have 
everything efficiently engineered within a Scandinavian-styled fine grained mahogany 
cabinet ... yet conveniently portable (weighs only 27 lbs.) in luxury-styled luggage 
type carrying case. 

j The Tandberg makes it so easy to "record" — everything built-in to insure best 
results — electronic magic eye checks recording level, a Goodman speaker moni- 
tors the voice and a timer determines the recording point. 

Whatever is required from a fine recorder and stereo reproducer is achieved by the 
Tandberg. Model 3-Stereo records half-track , . . plays back half-track, full-tracl^ 
and stereo tapes. 




SEE and HEAR TANDBERG 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FIDELITY SOUND COMPANY 
15th & L Sts.,N.W., 

Woshington 5 
Phono: ADam* 4-6224 

HAWAII 

THE AUDIO CENTER LTD. 
1241 Kono St., Honolulu 14 
Phone: 55-311. 52-363 

KENTUCKY 
GATCHELS 

431 W. Walnut St., LouUvIlle 
Phonet JUflip«r 2-2631 

MARYLAND 

CUSTOM MUSIC SYSTEMS 
106 W, North Ave,,Boltimor« 1 
Phone: VE 7-3900 



STEREO PLUS at the Deal 
MISSOURI 

AEOLIAN COMPANY OF 

MISSOURI 
1004 Olive & 7754 Fortyth, 

St. lox/li 
Phonet CH 1-6615 ond 

JO 3-6615 
BEATTY HI-FI 

1616 W, 43rd {Westpoft Rd,), 

Konsos City 1 1 
Phoneti JEfferton 1-3111 
DON COOK'S HIGH FIDELITY 

CENTER 
1020 W. Truman Rd., 

Independence 
Phone: CLIfton 2-4910 
NORMAN ELECTRONIC 

SUPPLY CO., INC. 
402 Wall St., Joplin 
Phone: MAfoIr 4-0366 



ler$ listed below — 
NEBRASKA 

HOUSE OF HI Fl 
4626 Dodge, Omoha 
Phone: GL 4434 

NEW JERSEY 
MAGNETIC RECORDING 

COMPANY 
344 Main St., Paterson 
Phone: MUlberry 4-6600 

PERDUE RADIO COMPANY 
B & 10 S. Pork St., Montclair 
Phone: Pilgrim 4-4343 

SOUND REPRODUCTION 
34 New St., Newortt 2 
Phone: Mitchell 2-6816 



NEW MEXICO 

SANDERS AND ASSOCIATES 
70 W, Marcy St., Santo Fe 
Phone: 3-3437 

NEW YORK 

Hl-FJ HQ 

150 E,46th St.,NewYof(t 17 
Phone: PLoza 5-2650 

NORMANDIE PIANO AND 

MUSIC CENTER 
26 Worburton Ave.,Yonkert 
Phone: YOnkers 3-2557 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AUDIO LABORATORIES 
608 Mohican St., Bethlehem 
Phone: UNiveriity 7*3909 



BAKER COMMUNICATIONS 
9 S. 12th St., AJlenrown 
Phone: HEnlack 3-3326 

HIGH FIDELITY MUSIC CENTER 
1 373 EoJton Rd., Rojiyn (North 

Suburban Philo.) 
Phone: Willow Grove 2143 & 

TUmer 7-4277 

MAGNETIC RECORDER & 
REPRODUCER CORP. 

1533-35 Cherry Sr„ 
Philodelphlo 2 

Phone: Rlttenhoute 6-2010 

TENNESSEE 

COLLEGE HIGH FIDELITY 
2345 McCollie Ave., 

Chattoflooga 
Phone: oxford 8-2139 



10 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, New York 
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Levey- Boh Cooi^er Group. There is, mtu- 
rally, a good deal of drumtning which 
makes all the selections rather colorless. 
But wlien Perkins is up and hooting 
witli Roach in back of him, things do 
move. 

PETE RUGOLO AND HIS ORCHES- 
TRA: Out on a Ltnib 
Em Ahcy 36115. $3,98. 

The onetime Stan Kenton arranger serves 
up a mixture of concert music and jazz. 
The emphasis on Riigolo's writing rather 
than the musicians means, almost in- 
c\ itahly, that jazz is here just a some- 
lime thing. It has its moments, though— 
a lively Frank Rosolino trombone im- 
provisation which Rugolo shrewdly calls 



Don't Play the Melody, an excursion 
into Ellingtonia where Rugolo catches a 
suggestion of the characteristic sound of 
the Duke's hand but at a tempo that is 
quite unEllingtonian, Rugolo's major in- 
terest seems to lie beyond jazz, and this 
disc is a varied display of the lush, some- 
times provocative writing in which he 
spcciahzcs. 

SITTLV IN 

Verve 8225. $4,98. 

Norman Granz, the profligate producer, 
has assembled here performers of the 
stature of Dizzy Gillesi>ie, Stan Gelz, 
Coleman Hawkins, and Paul Gon.salves 
and fed tliem two long ballad medleys 
and two long, fast solo frames. On tlie 



latter the stars engage in frantic attempts 
to blow that simply blow out. Getz is 
the only one who shows some inventive 
agility. The balLid medleys are the cus- 
tomary collections of glue. 

SONNY STITT QUARTET: New York 
Jazz 

Veuve 8219. $4.98. 

For most of its l^vo sides, this Ls a brilliant 
recording by an alto saxophonist who 
has been growing with amazing rapidity 
during the past year or two. Already 
recognized as one of the most facile and 
invigorating alto .saxophonists of the post- 
Parker age, Stitt reveals here wider 
ranges of talent than have been pre- 
viously demonstratctl at length on discs. 
The familiar storming, sla.shing Stitt is 
present on Normans Blues but on / 
Know That You Know he takes on 
some of the light, floating quality that 
Jimmie Xoone brought to this same 
tune on clarinet; on a slow version of 
// / Had You he displays the deep-rooted 
cry that is the hallmark of the true jazz- 
man; on Alone Togetlier he ritlcs as 
lightly as a dandelion pull'; on Twelfth 
Street Rag he \mpretentiously turns a 
trick that has baffled several moderni.sts 
—how to reassess a traditional jazz tune 
so that it is really revitalizetl and reas- 
serted; and on a .<flow Down Home Blues 
he goes, as the title suggests, away down 
home. This constitutes about the first 
two-thirds of the disc; and if it .seems 
better than the hist third, this mifiht be 
attributed to fatigue of the attentive 
critical ear rather than a diminution of 
Stitt s power. But for this much af least, 
Stitt plays a magnificent alto— sensitive, 
clear-toned, fluent, and fresh as a moun- 
tain stream. 

ARTHUR TAYLOR: Taylors Waiters 
PiiESTiCE 7117. $4.98. 

More cohesive than most of the blowing 
sessions from Prestige, this one is given 
form hy the use of compositions by 
I Tlielonious Monk, Ray Bryant, and Lee 
; Sears. Tnnnpeter Donald Byrd sustains 
his solos more fully than he often does, 
tenor saxophonist Charhe Rouse a<\ds a 
thoughtful element, and Bryant's piano 
lays down a helpfully strong foundation. 

TOUR DE FORCE 

Verve 8212. $4.98. 

Most of this disc is an unusual and heart- 
ening blowing sessior^hcartening in Uiat 
tlirec trumpeters (Roy Eidridgc, Dizzy 
Gillespie, and Harry Edi.son) are given 
free rein but manage to say what they 
have to say efl^ectively and conviiK;ingly 
by holding them.selves within a con- 
sistent stylistic area. One side of the disc 
is devoted to an improvisation in whicji 
all three use mutes, playing in a sub- 
dued, precise, almost chamber! ike man- 
ner over a belring rhythm. It amounts 
to a glorious helping of John Kirby 
in extensis. This is the meat of tlie disc. 
The rest is an easy-rocking, open-homed 
series of solos and challenges, and one of 
the ballad medleys so dear to the heart 
of Norman Granz. 
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JOIN THE 



STEREOPHONIC 

MUSIC SOCIETY 




GORILLA IN THE GaRDEn • 
^ 521 Byron Mckher or the R^p* 
lico WurlTtzer Pipe Orgon. Th? 
Yellow Rote of TejtOi, Sweet 
Lorroine, lovc Me or leOve Me, 
etc. 



THE LATIN TOuCH.tT520. Golen 
Williomi. Noche Rondo, Bra- 
zil, Cherry Pink ond Apple Blot' 
lom White, Anno, etc. 



TO: STEREOPHONIC MUsTc SOCIEt"nC. 1 
303 Grand Avenue, Patisades Pork, N. J. I 
Please enroll me for o full yeor period as a member of the | 
Stereophonic Music Sociely. I undersland thai I am under no I 
obligolion lo purchase any specified minimum of tapes under the I 
Society's Group Purchase Plan, t am to receive the S.M.S. 1st ' 
Anniversary Bonus of 4 stereo tapes free by return moil as well as ! 
monthly listings of all stereophonic topes currently on the market. ! 
My □ Check □ Money Order for $9.00 is enclosed herewith | 
(poyable to the Stereophonic Music Society, Inc,)- I 

NAME I 

ADDRESS I 

CITY ZONE STATE | 

MAKE OF RECORDER | 

□ Stereophonic □ Stocked □ Staggered □ MOnaural I 
Q Please send additional information concerning the Society. 



and 
enjoy 
tliese 



benefits : 



MAXIMUM SAVINGS ON ALL 
STEREOPHONIC TAPES 
NO MINIMUM PURCHASE 
REQUIREMENT 

IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT FROM 
MOST COMPLETE STOCK 
ANYWHERE— STACKED OR 
STAGGERED 

POSTAGE-PAID TO YOUR 
DOOR 

CATALOG OF STEREO TAPES 
DISTRIBUTED MONTHLY 

STEREO TAPES 
PRBE! 



. . . featuring highlights from the superb 
stereo recordings of Concertape, Living- 
ston, Omegatape and Replica^ attainable 
only through S. M. S. 



ALL FOR 
$9.00 FULL YEAR 
MEMBERSHIP 



BEl Canto ' CaPITOI • 
COLUMBIA - CONCERT HAll 
HAlLAAARK • HIFI TAPE 
UVInGSTON • MERCURY 

omega • rca victor 
Tape of the month 

i and cU othen neUade^ 
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ZZZZZZZZZZZZING! 



BONGO 




3^ ^ 



BOOM! 



WAHl 



.p WAH! 
> ____ 



What's rea% new? Come explore the fascinating world of 
"Adventures in Sound." You'll hear provocative new talent. You'll 
hear sounds from new places. You'll hear unusual experiments 
in high fidelity. Here are just some of the first releases in this 
unique series of records designed to take you beyond the present 
limits of recorded entertainment 



Mu»Jc from th« Filmt • Michel Ldgrand and his 
orchestra • WL 107 

Sorcaryt • Sobu and his ptTCussion enMtmble • WL 101 

CAt)«ti«ro • Songs of Old Mexico • Juan Manuel • WL 10^ 

Caribb** • Songs of the Indies 'Juan Serrano 

and his Caribbean Combo • WL lOS 

El Rodeo {Rodeo Songs of Chile) • Los Chilenos 

with ArtuTO Gatica and Hilda Sour ' WL i04 

And many oth«r« 



New faces . . . new places , . . new sounds 



® "Columbia" 9 Mu-rA* R«x. 
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Mcintosh Laboratories, Inc. 
2 Chambers Street, Dept. e 
Binghamton, New York 




Silence ... to Music ... to Silence . . . Mcintosh developed ultra- 
sonic squelch results in complete quiet between stations. Absolutely no 
noise, no crackling, no thumping, no tearing sound as you tune a 
station, just . . . Silence ... to Music ... to Silence . . , Here, finally, is 
a tuner that "keeps the promise of F.M." See your franchised Mcintosh 
dealer for a demonstration of the Mcintosh tuner. 
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Bruckner 
on Microgroove 



by Saul Taishoff 




The author, bortt in Massachusetts atid schooled at Harmtrd, is empb^ed at present in 
San Francisco by an industrial design firm. From 1949 to 1953, however, he worked for 
the Haydn Society, whose Haydn Quartet series he produced, "Externals of style apart," he 
asserts with some conviction, "there is much in common between Haydn and Bruckner." 



With THE recent arrival from Vienna of the Mass in 
D minor» we now have available on records every- 
thing of major imporcancc that .\nton Bruckner wrote. 
As it has so nuuiy others, microgroove has worked 
this miraclct too. Before LP, Bruckner recordings were 
few and (ar betuxen, and fuUy half of those issued wctc 
of the Seventh Symphony, his nK>st popular work. 
Now we are able to survey the entire peak produciiua 
of this unique composer 

Recordings of Bruckner have, with few exceptions, 
rd^iiucciJ in Austria, Germany, and I IdJ^iiJ— kioiiiiinei 
in which his music occupies a strong position in the 
concert repertory. Elsewhere, listeners must rely almost 
entirely on records. To be sure, one or another of the 
later mphcwiics — tmjdly the Scvtmh — gct-s an occa- 
sional performance, but I have yet to discover the 
:\merican orchestra which every season plays even one 
of these, not to speak of the earlier works. Deplorable 
as this situation is for those of us who rank Bruckner 
with the greatest composers, such neglect has at least 
negative compensations, not the least of which is our 
being spared terrible {li^ppanimrnt at the hands of 
conductors who instead elect to play havoc with Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky. Really good performances arc also 
rare on discs, of course; but records at least permit fre- 
quent hearings, so necessary for an understanding of 
Bruckner's music, and the best of them may aflbrd a 



nK>rc powerful experience than wc arc likely to get in 
concert halls since Furrwangler is dead and Bruno 
Walter virtually retired. j 

1 have listed Bruckner's works in nnorc or less chrono- 
logical order. For our present purpose their number is 
not large, and there is nothing to be gained by arbi- 
trarily scparatiqg the church music from the sym- 
phonies. If ever a composer lived whose works in ilvt' 
fercnt forms show the strongest interrelatiojuhEps, 
Bruckner was the man. 

Mention must be made of the vexing but essenrial 
problem of text?. During his lifetime Bruckner hinnself 
constantly revised, and permitted or suffered others to 
revise, virtually all of his major works. The mult has 
been complicated and often bitter controversy invd^ iii^ 
the merits of various versions. One example of the argu- 
ment at its most picayune is the on-again, off-again status 
of the (anKMis cymbal clash in the Adagio of the Seventh 
Symphony (it currently on again). Important differ- 
ences do esLsE, ho%vever, among the so-called revised 
and original vcryani of most of the works, and for the 
record listener the nnost serious of them are to be found 
in the Fifth and Ninth Symphonies. The fact that these 
works are available on LP in both the original and re- 
vised versions indicates that the issue is far from done 
with. My own preferences are discussed under the ap- 
propriate headings. 
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ONTEirruKK IN C XfiNon (3 Editions) 
Tlic Overture is the stToiijsest of several 
piece% which Bnickner composed more 
or \css as matriculation exercises tmvartls 
tiie eitd of his studies \Wth Otto Kitzlcr, 
an openi conductor in Lfiiz. BnickiiCT 
seems never to have counted it amonj; 
his \\x>rk.s, and it tuid to wait until 1921 
for ptiblication and a first i>erformancc. 

The Overture's con»ixiralivc popularity 
on records (in addition to tl»e three 
performances now available it hud loitK 
life in a 78-rpm version led by Sir 
Henry Wood) t-annot be ascril>cd al- 
tofietiier to tlie short work's obvf<ms 
value as filler material. It is, in fact, 
highly finished tcchmcally am! very at- 
tractive- Of the real Bnickner there is 
alntost nothing. 

Von Matacic'ji performance is tlie mosi 
satisfying of the three. He hoUls hfs 
fumlainentally dramatic coiweption with- 
in the Ixninds of the music s Lite dajwic- 
early romantic style. He also has by far 
die finest orchestra and is given tlie 
most iKautiful rccordinj;. Van Ottcrloo 
proviiles a solid, straightforward Peadin«, 
ably playctl. The recorded souikI of his 
disc is Iwwever, rather hard. The 
Adler version is the only one that can- 
not be rccommemled. Tliijt comluctor 
seems to detect Waftner * heavy shadow 
hover inK over tlw score; but portcnloii,*- 
ncss is quite out of place liere» and i\\c 
orcIwrstTii plays sluggishly, to boot. 
-Lovro von Matacfc, Phiiharmonia Or- 
cliestra, Ancel a548B (or 35359/60) 
(with Sm^hony No. 4; Scher/o from 
Symphony No. "O"), S9.96 (or $6.96). 
-WfUcm van Otterloo, Hague Phil- 
harmonic. Epic SC 6006 (with Sym- 
phonv No. 7). $6.96. 

-F. Charles Adler. Vienna Symphony. 
SPA 24/25 (\vith Symphony No. 9), 
$11.90. 

PsAU.1 112 (1 Edition) 
This Psalm for doidilc dionis and or- 
clicstra. com|x>sed in 1863, is the earliest 
chond work by Bnickner that mtist of 
us iire ever likely to hear. Like the 
Overture in C minor, which preceded It 
by iust a few tnontks, the Psalm shows 
considerable fonnal mastery, but pro- 
vides only a rare glimpse of the amazing 
individuality which burst forth a year 
Uiter In the \ta.vs in D minor. 

Bruckner ai>i>arently left the Nvork un- 
finlstied. Tlie published score, as well 
as the recouling undoul>tedly derived 
from it, solves the problem in a reason- 
ably satisfactory manner by repeating 
tlic whole intriKluctioii, e\oei)t for the 
Allcluja at the very begfniiing. 

We owe the only recording— and it is 
a good one— to the early days of LP, 
when tills Psatin and the later setting 
of Paialm 150 took up the fourth side of 
an album which featured tlie Sixth Syni- 
plumy. That set (\VL .5a55/6) has liecn 
discontinued, and Psalms and sympliony 
have fionc tlieir separate ways on single 
rccortls. 

—Henry Swoboda, Vienna Academy 
Chamber Choir, Vicnnji Symphony. 
WesTNUNSTEn XWN 18075 (Nvith Psahn 
150; Strauss: Wanderers Stttnitlied). 
$4.98. 
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Sv.MPiloxY So, "0* IX D MiNon, 

SotEHzoOsxv (1 Edition) 
By 1895, one year before his death, 
Bnickner liad achieved sufficient stature 
in the eyes of the Austrian Imperial 
Court to be granted an apartment in 
the caretaker's quarters of Vienna's Bel- 
vedere PaLice. While gathering Ws be- 
long ingjt togetlier in preimation for the 
move, be ran across a Symphony in D 
minor, written thirty years earUcr and 
since then laid aside ami probably for- 
gotten. The composer of nine greater 
symphonies tuistened to note on the score: 
'^ his Symplmny is wholly invalid, (Only 
an attempt)/' His verdict kept the work 
from behig uncovered until 1924, when 
it was finally performed and published 
us one of tlie major ob^ervances of 
Bruckner's centenar> . 

Bruckner was forgivably but unduly 
harsh in judging his own "attempt." 
Desi)tte some structural weaknesses, it Is 
a perfectly respectable piece. The two 
inner movements, presaging tlie magnifi- 
cent Adauios and Scherzos of the mim- 
bcre<l symphonies, are esiK-ciiilly fine. 

Unfortunately, Von Matacic's perform- 
ance of tlie Sclierz«) lacks excitement. The 
movement Kcts far belter treatment in 
a recently deleted Ctmcert HaU record- 
ing of tlie whole symphony by the 
Hilversum (Netherlands) Radio Or- 
chestra under Menk Spruit (CMS 1142). 
It is well worth hunting up. 
—Von Matadc, PhUhamionia Orchesira. 
Akcel 3548B (or 35359/60, with Sym- 
phony No. 4; Overture in G minor). 
$9,*>6 (or $6-96), 

Mass in D Minoh ( 1 Edition) 
From 1856 to 1868, when he went to 
live pcnnanentJy in Vienna, Bruckner 
was organist at the Linz Cathedral. Here 
lie had excellent luck in hLs superior, 
Blslmp Franz Joseph Uudigier, whose 
intetUgent and symp;itheiic treatment of 
Bnickner stands in happy contrast to 
tjic relationship between Mozart and lus 
.\rchbishop Colloredo. Rudigier sensed 
the enonnous, if largely latent, gifts of 
his organist, and he encouraged Bmck- 
ner's anluoiis studies with Simon Sechtcr 
and Kftzler. Ho was well rewarded wlien 
llv? Mass in D minor had its first per- 
formance, in liis church, in 1864. Uudi- 
gier is rei)orted to have confessed to 
being so much moved by the music 
tliat lie could not pray. 

\Vc can believe him. The work rivals 
Haydn's SeLson Mass (which Bnickner 
prol>ably knew by lieart) in its intensity. 
.AH of it Is memorable, but Bnickner's 
truly a|X)calyptic setting of the Et 
rvsiirrexit portrays tliis central portion 
of the Mass more meaningfully than 
any other music with wliich 1 am 
familiar. 

Adler Ikis a sound understanding of 
the rec|uircd style, and the result is a 
highly effective perfonuance. The other- 
wLse unidentified "Vienna Orcliestra" Is 
prolKibly a group from the Vienna Sym- 
plmny, as in Adicr's other Bruckner 
recordings. The name of the cliorus is 
not only omitted, but its very participa- 
tion receives no recognition, either on 
the label or jacket. I Nvoutd guess that 
It is the Vienna Acsulcnny Clinir and 



that its services, like those of ilur or- 
chestra, are available to all solvent 
record ftnns, but its true identification 
permit te<t only to one. 
—Adler, Vienna S>mphony and Chorus, 
Soloists. SPA 72. $5.9.5. 

SvMPiiONY No. 1, IN C MiN-OR (1 Edi- 
tion ) 

Bnickner completed the First Symphony 
in 1866, and it received its first per- 
fonuance under his direction in Linz two 
years later. The work has been called 
the most original first .symphony ever 
written. Aside from the matter of strict 
numerical accuracy (the Symphony w 
actually his third), the accolade is justi- 
fie<l. 

The symphony was certainly too orig- 
iiud for its first audience. Put down as 
a bc\vildering failure, it had to wail 
until 1891 for a second perfonuance, 
when Bnickner* wIkj was always espe- 
cially fond of it, dedicated it in a 
revised version to tlie University of 
Vienna in exchange for an tK)norar> 
doctorate. Even then, so dLsccmIng a 
musician as Hugo Wolf was able to 
make iK^ither head nor tail of the work. 
On the otl>er hand, the score made n 
profound impression on such conductors 
as Billow and Richter. 

The difficuhy which listeners both then 
and now have experienced with the 
Firsi probably lies in its special clwr- 
acter, which seems to mc unlike tliat 
of Bnickner^ later symphonies and 
claser to the style of Mahler and the 
early Schoenberg. In any case, it !s fuH 
of wonderful things, particularly certain 
piissages In tlie A<lagio which Bnickner 
e<|ualcd but never surpassed. 

A few years ago Remington released 
the first recording of the syniplwny on 
its Masterseal lal>cl. The conductor, Volk- 
mar .Andreae, belled his reimtation as 
a Bnickner specialist, and Inferior or- 
chestral playing and recording added 
to the disappointment. Adler's more 
recent perfomiiincc seems to me his 
finest recorded contribution to Bruckner. 
He conducts with cnonnous enthusiasm, 
and the orchestra matches him. They 
play the symphony in tlw same spirit in 
which Bruckner wrote it: as if their 
lives dei)ended on it. 

—Adler, Vienna Sympliony. Unicokn 
1015. $3.98. 

Mass in E Mivon (1 Edition) 
All that the second of Bruckner's three 
mature Masses in common Nvith its 
sisters is the genius of their composer. 
Temporarily depiutinfi from the style of 
tiK; traditional symplionic Mass, he com- 
bined his own advanced luirmonic idiom 
with the complex polyphony of an earlier 
age to create a work for tlie church 
unique in ntneteentli-century nnisfc. In 
accordance Nvith its siylLstic biisis and 
perhaps with the circumsiance that ft 
was to have its first perfonuance out- 
doors. Bruckner dispensed with full or- 
ciiestra and vocal soloists, and called 
instead for an eight-part chorus with 
wind and brass accompjiniment. 

Superficially, this Mass may have had 
its origins in an attempt on tlie pjtrt 
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of tl\cr ^-ot ilevout Bruckner to please 
liw MhiMMtC'.^ of Cedlianism, who sought 
to rl[l titn Riitnan Catholic Church of 
MNcJi luaiMiiiMiPi as the Masses of Haydn 
and Mozart If this was indeed the 
case, Bnickncr succeeded in beating 
them at their own game. 

There have been two recordings, both 
of which antedate LP. That by the 
Aachen Cathedral Choir under T. B. 
Rehmann probably introduced more 
American listeners to the soors than did 
any other. Although it was a good per- 
formance, the use of boys' voices in 
the upper parts tended to overemphasize 
the PaioMnian side of the work's stylis- 
tic coin. RCA Victor never transferred 
this recording to microgroove. 

'iciefunken's version first reached us 
after the war on Capitol 78s. In due 
time Capitol dubbed the ]Tf'rl47Ciii.ince 
to LP, but tlic transfer anii3 pn^Lvvdng 
liad defects common to much of that 
company's work at the time. Happily, 
the pressing now avaihble on the Tele- 
funken label is considerably better, nl- 
ihKnap;li the sound Is not up to todays 
^diKbrds The performance was always 
excellent, apart from an inexplicable cut 
of ten measures in the Cloria. 
-Max Thum, Hamburg State Opera 
Chonis and Orchestra, Teletunkkn 
Mm $4.98. 

Mass in F Minor ( L Edition) 
In the spring of 1867 Brudcner suffered 
a nervous collapse so severe that it 
brought him dose to insanity. Throe 
months of treatment at a spa restored 
him^ and on his return to Linz he 
began at once to work on this Mass. 
LriMjiaL^tiuaiuMy the most ambitious of 
Bruckner's Masses, it tends toward an 
explicit mot!iumcn(?ilLty rektively absent 
in the earlier two, Johann Hcrbeck, the 
Viennese conductor who had rcMi^i^riktEtK] 
Bruckner's extraordinary ii[^xjLui>1iHlhiiic-nE 
in the D minor Mass, liunped the later 
work with Triilan und Itolde as *'mis. 
takes." The comparison could not have 
displeased Bnickncr, who had attended 
the premiere of the opera in 1865 and 
recognized its revokitionary importance 
kmg before history was to do so. 

The Credo is, as always with Bruck- 
ner, the most powerful movement; again, 
he gives us his incredibly exciting best 
in the £t returrexU. The most famous 
section Is the Beoedictus, whose main 
tlwiiM- he was to use a few ^-ciir> later 
in the SL-^iJnd Symphony, There is no 
Elisrpqqting Bruckner's rxprti hctndhng of 
this matcfjjL but it m^im to me to 
border on a saccharinity not elsewhere 
cfHXHiTili^E^iE in his music. 

The ViiMaik-si', who perform Ma^jfecs 
such as this one in their chiiTLhe;^ oi-ry 
SiLinhhy, are post nuuters at v^inunkLnjEiut* 
ing its fkircMjue quiJillr^. Gri^siiiMinn's 
firm beat tempers the native ardor of 
his charges most effectively. The soloists 
ore good—except for the bass, who has 
the most to do and does it in a de- 
[:-Lari:iiitory style that Bruckner never 
can have inivnik^:!. 

— FerdirMiKl CriihHin.in, Vienna Acad- 
emy Chamber Choir, Vienna State Phil- 
harmunia. Soloists. Vox PL 7940. $4.98. 
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Symphony Xo. 2, in C Minor (l Edi- 
tion) 

The death of Simon Sechter in 1867 
provided Bnickner with a long-sought 
opportunity to try his luck outside Linz. 
The venerable theoretician (death hod 
prevented Schubert from working with 
liim forty years before) had hekl down 
the post of lecturer at the Vienna Con- 
servatory. After a good deal of liesitation 
—warranted, as it turned out— Elnnknrr 
accepted an invitation to l>iM.T>iiii^ lib 
successor. 

With the Second Symphony, ilm lirst 
large work that he complc^ted in Vlritn^. 
Bruckner immediately encountered the 
hostility that was to plague him for 
years to ctYine. First the Philharmonic 
refused the work as unplayable. Then, 
wlien in 1873 he paid for a performance 
under his own direction, Eduard Ilans- 
lick uttered tite first of those tiresome 
pnjtKniiici-iiii-nl* on Bruckner's lack of 
form and ]■ M^ipi'wiiiH.lif Int^K which have 
been echoed a tlHieiyjiHl taities since. 

Ironically, in his Second, Bruckner 
made a conscious attempt, fortunately 
only partb^ successful, to restrain the 
inventiveness that had so completely 
mystified listeners to the First a few 
years l>ack. To gain clarity lie inserted 
long pauses between sections of move- 
ments (a practice which Liter was to 
become organic in his iichcmc of things). 
For the first time he also used folklike 
material in movements other than tlic 
Scherzo. He avoided the urgency of die 
First and instead strove for brood lyri- 
cism. 

These qualities, it seems to me, make 
the Second a precursor of the Fourth 
and Seventh, but it is a completely 
winning achievement on its own, as 
Lud^i^ig Ccorg Jnchum's p<*rformance 
ably demonstrates. He captures tlie sing- 
ing essence of the score, and his or- 
chestra responds in a manner worthy 
of the man whose name it bears. The 
recoiding is on a similarly high level 
-Ludwig Ceorg Jochiun, Unz Bnidcncr 
Orchestni. Urania URLP 402. $6,96. 

SvikiPHONY No, 3, IN D Minor (4 Edi- 
tions) 

Bruckner's "\Vagner" Symphony, orig- 
inally so caUctl (by Bruckner himself) 
by reason of its dedication, was oooi- 
pleted in 1873. The score underwent 
several revisions, the very fiist of which 
expunged literal allusions to |}ii-nH!:f from 
Tristan and tlie Ring, 

The symphony's first performance in 
1876 by Bruckner and the Philiuhnnonic 
—which, true to form, had twice before 
refused to play it-prn^i^led the tm-t'tiMitui 
for one of X'ienna's most iiuiijrlDUS 
m.-ii1£Ij3s. Di-ri^iiin |i;TEt'ted 3kin.-lii;ier 
when he mounted the ].>iKliiiiM» ■.iiid l^y 
the tinK^ the m\wk u'as Huisk^i only a 
luuxlful of pcopk were left in the ImlL 
Among them were the publislier Riittig, 
who brought the symphony out two 
years later, and the young Gtistav Mah- 
ler, who collaborated with a hlhivt stu- 
dent in arranging it for two pianos. 

WlM^'Vi-r Bru^j^tirfs music is fre- 
quently perf^n 11(^1, the Third is by far 
the most popular of the earlier sym- 



plionivs, a fact that accounts for the 
relative plethora of recordings which it 
lias been given. Unfortunately, none 
of them constitutes an adequate pres- 
entation of the work. Walter Goehr s 
lierfomuince with the Hilversum Radio 
Orchestra for Concert Hall (CHS 1195) 
came closest to hitting the mark, but it 
is no longer listed in the catalogue. 

Andreae's is the best of the four 
versions currently available. Apart from 
a rather vtdgar reading of the slow 
noovement, he succeeds generally in pro- 
jecting the grandeur in the score. He 
also receives good orchestral support and 
recording. Adler s leisurely approach 
makes the music sound pt'^U^!^Tia^. How- 
ever, he has one advantag)^ over the 
othm in that his t\K-o-record album 
permits uninterrupted Ik-jiKnif of the 
great Adagio. KnapperNbi im ]i is dis- 
appointing. Whatever his vI.iih1|4ii£ as a 
Wagner conductor, he shows no insight 
whatever here into the demands that 
Bruckner makes. His performance pro- 
ceeds by fits aiKl starts, and the result 
is incoherence. Fekete s has the distinc- 
tion of having been the first recording 
of the symphony ever made, but it is 
hard to detect any other. 
-Volkmar Andrcae, X^icnna Symphony. 
Epic LC 3218. $3.98. 
-Adler, Vienna Symphony. SPA 30/31 
(with MalUer: Symphony No. 10). 
$11.90. 

—Mans Knappertsbtisch, Vienna Phil- 
lianiionic. London LL 1044. $3.98. 
— Zoltan Fekete, Salzburg Mozartetmi. 
ReMiNGTON 138. $3.98. 



SVMPIIONV No. 4, IN E FLAT ("^O^tAK- 

Tic") (9 Editions) 
One of the most popular of Bruckner 
^yiiijiliLPiiii-s^llbr most [H?[Mi|.ir of all in 
terms of frequeikcy of ri^i:;tijcljnj;— t]kc! 
Fourth was also one of ilk,- qnmt radi- 
cally revised. Bruckner L\iirip)i!Ee'[l his 
first version of the work in [^14, but by 
the time it received its first performance 
seven years later he had gone over it 
twice and it boasted a new Scherzo and 
Finale. 

'^Romantic'* is the inscription at the 
head of Bruckner's manuscripts of the 
Fourth, and romantic this music cer- 
tainly is, from Its unforgettable opening 
liom call to the nuunmoth dosing chords. 
Between them, we hear one of Bruck- 
ner's most secular Adagios and as splen- 
did a Sclicrzo as he ever comjKn^Ed. 
After the work was written Bn^^kiiiT 
liked to elaborate on his tide with fan- 
ciful iKvwruHUiwtic descriEKions of the 
viiricnjiT: M4Ai%«nits, but ilymi are best 

Of the many vci^nrtt avaihble, \^an 
Oltd.'r]oo*s strikes me as the most satisfac- 
tory to live with. Here as imuiliy else- 
where, he di.-'nir^hM.mtes an hiiH.^Miiii.w>rii 
ability to unfold a Bnickner severe without 
mls^iikif its wealth of detail yet withoui 
indulging in profitless idkiffMirrn^y {hi:^ 
reading of the Seventh is a strange 
c-i^t'iptjim; see bek>w). Apart from an 
oc-coj^Juiul] tentative mnmi'iit in the horns, 
his orcEhc^ii does very well. The re- 
cording lacks all the spatin^p^iTi* ^-^ one 
would like, but it is wholly adequate. 
In the Von Matadc perfom i^nce both 
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orchestra and recording technique are 
extraordinarily fine, but repeated Hsten- 
ing has made me impatient with his 
overly rich approach. Still, this is an ex- 
ceptional recording and some may well 
prefer it. 

Jochum's recording is the most recent 
of the lot. There are so many good 
things about his reading that one can 
only deplore all the more his inveterate 
tendency to slow things down. Here he 
interprets the Andante quasi Allegretto 
to mean Adagio, and this is fatal to the 
movement. 

I Abendroth is too ponderous for my 
taste. However, his stately performance 
is favored with an e.rccllent orchestra 
i and sun^risingly good recording. Anemia 
' afflicts Knappertsbusch here just as it 
does in his version of the Third Sym- 
phony. Indeed, the Siegfried Idyll on 
the fourth side of tlie set is so well done 
that one wonders which work came as 
the afterthought in London's scheduling 
plans. 

1 Two interesting performances by 
I Klcmpcrcr and Steinberg are vitiated by 
; con.sequences attendant upon iheir hav- 
ing been planned from the beginning, I 
snsi^ect, to occupy single records. VVith 
I Klemi^rer the limitation of space appar- 

I ently brought about a reading so swift 
that I can scarcely believe he conducted 
it. Steinlierg's tempos are just, but he 

II cuts sixty important measures from tlie 
slow movement. A score in the archives 

, of Columbia University supplies evidence 
that Bruckner sanctioned sucli a cut for 
concert perfonnances, but it ought not 
to be carried over to recordings. 

Of the two remaining versions listed 
in the catalogue, Kempen's (Telefunken) 
is no longer available and Tubbs's (Al- 
legro), whatever its interesting origins, 
emerges as an atrocity. 
— \'an Otterloo, Hague Philharmonic. 
Epic SC 6001 (with Mahler: Kinderto- 
tenlieder). S6.96. 

—Von Matacic. Philharmonia Orchestra. 
An^cel 3548B. or 35359-35360, (with 
Overture in C minor; Scherzo from Sym- 
phony No. "0"). $9.96 (or $6.96). 
— E. Jochum, Bavarian Radio Symphony, 
DiiccA DXE 146 (with Symphony No. 
7). $17.85. 

—Herman Abendroth, Leipzig Sym- 
phony. Urania URLP 401. $6.96. 
—Knappertsbusch, Vienna Philharmonic. 
London LL 1250/1 (witli Wagner: 
Siegfried UUjU), $6.96. 
—Otto Klemperer, Vienna Symphony. 
Vox PL 6930, $4.98. 

—William Steinberg, Pittsburgh Sym- 
I phony. Capitol P 8352. $4.98. 

Symphony Kg. 5, in B fxat (2 Editions) 
Like its inunediate predecessors, the 
Fifth Symphony was written during a 
lime when Bruckner's fortunes were at 
tiieir very worst. The work underwent 
hardly any revdsion until its first per- 
formance twenty years later at Graz 
under Franz S chalk, one of Bruckner s 
closest followers. (Bruckner was too ill 
to attend and, in fact, never did hear 
the score.) On that occasion Schalk per- 
formed a version which differed strongly 
from Bruckner's manuscript as we have 
it. The whole symphony was radically 



reor chest rate<l, and a cut of 122 meas- 
ures was made in the Finale. Less 
important, but indicative of Schalk s 
basic confusion of Bruckner with Wag- 
ner, was his spectacuhiT device whereby 
a brass band sealed above the orchestra 
intoned the chorale which crowns the 
work. 

It is generally agreed that Bruckner 
assented— how willingly, we shall prob- 
ably never Utiow— to these changes, and 
in 1896 they found tlieir way into the 
published score. This is the text usetl in 
the Knappertsbusch recording. 

The Fifth was one of the first matters 
taken up during the reassessment of 
available Bruckner material which 
reached its height during the 1930s. 
The subsequent first performance of the 
original version proved an eye opener 
and has led to its widespread use, 
PHiiger plays it in his recording. 

The Fifth is far and away Bruckner's 
most imposing achievement before the 
three last symphonies, differing from 
them not in greatness but only in s^je- 
cific content. The expressive qualities of 
the work come through in the original 
version, while they all but di.sappejur in 
the revised one. A comparison between 
the tvs'o Adagios perfectly illustrates this 
crucial point: one of Bruckner's most 
heart-rending movements is made to 
sound downright jaunty! 

Unfortunately, these faults arc all 
too prominent in the Knappertsbusch 
performance. More is the pity, for the 
Vienna Philharmonic is heard to far 
better advantage here than in the Tliird 
and Fourth. 

Pfliigers is a much superior concep- 
tion, and he goes a long way towards 
reaHzing the symphony's enormous po- 
tential. The Leipzig orchestra seems here 
to be made up of no such virtuo.sos as 
the Viennese; nor is tlie sound a match 
for London's. Nevertheless, this per- 
formance is the only possible choice. 

There have been two other recordings 
of the Fifth, both perfonned in the 
original version. One of them, by Eugen 
Jochum and the Hamburg Philharmonic, 
came to us on LP via the postwar 
Telefunken -Capitol route; it has since 
been deleted. Far superior was Karl 
Bohm*s performance with the Sa,\onian 
State Orchestra on 78s. RCA Victor 
apparently did not consider this set 
worthy of inclusion in its 'Treasury of 
Immortal Performances," and it was 
never dubbed on microgroove. However, 
its sound was superb for its time. Angel 
might well release it in its new **Great 
Recordings of the Century" series. 
-Gerhard PHiiger, Leipzig Philharmonic. 
Uhania URLP 239 (witli Weber: Sym- 
phony No. 1). $6.96. 
—Knappertsbusch, Vienna Philharmonic. 
London LL 1527/8 (with Wagner: E.\- 
ceri->ts from Gutterdammerung), $6.96. 

Quintet for Strings, in F (2 Editions) 
Bnickner's only chamber work, except 
for an early string quartet, had its origins 
in a commission by Theodor Hellmcs- 
berger, leader of Vienna's foremost quar- 
tet of the time. The work was finished 
in 1879, but HeUmesberger balked at 
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the Scliemo— I can hear liim telling 
Bruckner that it was unphiy able— and 
persuaded him to compose an "Inter- 
mezzo'* as a substihite for the move- 
ment. Although the Quintet had a semi- 
private performance by another group 
in 1881, Hellmesberger did not get 
around to playing it until 1885. 

The Quintet is one of Bruckner's niost 
individual pieces, and for this reason 1 
do not recommend it to those who are 
not familiar with the symphonies. The 
Scherzo, which Hellmesberger feared, 
turns out to be one of Bruckner's most 
original— which is indeed saying a great 
deal. In addition, the Adagio is very 
fine; it is a particuUir favorite of Richard 
Biu-gin, concert master of the Boston 
Symphony, who has conducted it sev- 
eral times with the string section of the 
Orchestra. 

Both available recordings are good, 
but the Koeckert group performs the 
music with greater vitality. The Konzert- 
haus Quartet offers us a bonus in the 
Intermezzo, but this is hardly enough 
to tip the scales since the piece is the 
only dull music by Bruckner on records, 
—Koeckert Quartet; Ceorg Scbmid, 
viola. Decca DL 9796. $4.98. 
—Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet; Ferdi- 
nand Strangler, viola. Vancuahd VRS 
480 (with Intermezzo for String Quin- 
teO. $4,98, 

SvMprrONY No. 6, in A (2 Editions) 
The most neglected of Bruckner's later 
works— Robert Haas calls it "the step- 
child among its sisters'*— was begun im- 
mctliately after the String Quintet and 
completed in 188 1. Paradoxically, the 
Sixth had to wait only two years for 
a performance, although this consisted 
only of tiie Adagio and Scherzo, In 
1899 Mahler programed all four move- 
ments at one of his concerts with the 
Vienna Philharmonic, The Symphony has 
not been played very often since. 

Over and over agi\in one discovers 
that lack of performance constitutes no 
index to the finality of a symphony by 
Bruckner, and the Sbtth is no exception. 
Apart from a knotty Finale, which un- 
ties itself with repeated listening, this 
is a wholly entrancing work whose 
magic even Tovey, who was liardly a 
Bruckner enthusiast, could not resist. 

The Westminster recording is one of 
the best of that company's early issues, 
Swoboda has a genuine feeling for the 
symphony, and the orchestra catclies it. 
The excellence of the sound six years 
after it was taken down attests to West- 
minster's technical primacy during LPs 
uncertain early days. 

Tempos that are far too brisk spoil 
Ludwig Ceorg Jochums performance. 
His reasons for adopting them are mys- 
terious, since his reading otherwise is 
stylistically unerring. The sound is sev- 
eral cuts below Westminster's, 
—Henry Swoboda, Vienna Symphony. 
Westminster XWN 18074. $4.98. 
—Ludwig Georg Jochum, Linz Bruckner 
Orchestra. Urania 704L $3.98. 

Te Deum (2 Editions) 

The Te Deum and the later Psalm 150 
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are the only major choral works dating 
from Bruckner s last years. The Te Deum 
is by far the more important of the two. 
Bruckner conipletctl it in a first version 
in 1881, but during 1883 and 1884 
he radically revisetl the second half, 
which now culminated in the tremen- 
dous fugue on '*Noti confundar in aeter- 
num.** The main theme of this final 
section plays a prominent role in the 
Adagio of the Seventh Symphony, com- 
posed during this same period. 

With I- he exception of the Seventh, 
the Te Deum caught on with con- 
ductors and the public more rapidly 
than any other Bruckner work. Accord- 
ing to II. K. Retllich, Mahler (who was 



one of its earliest champions) in his 
own score crossetl out the conventional 
listing of forces necessary for perform- 
ance and wrote: **For angelic tongues, 
for God-seekers, tormentetl hearts and 
for souls purified in flames." 

It is probably more than coincidence 
that Mahler's own greatest disciple has 
elected the Te Deum as his sole 
recording of Bruckner. In any event, 
his is a magnificent performance, and 
the recorded sound Is worthy of it. I 
regard the al>sence of other Bruckner 
recordings by Walter a near tragetiy. 
Surely Columbia, which often has provetl 
its willingness in the past to explore 
repertory beyond the "fifty master- 
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West Point! 



The us* Military Academy, West Point, marches 
Hght into Hi-Fi America with these ''first time'' recordings. 

THE CADET CHAPEL CHOIR, WEST POINT VX 25.590 

Recorded in the West Point Chapel, John A. Davis directs the Choir 
and plays the Cadet Chapel Organ, in a variety of choral works • . . 
some never before recorded. Included is the **Alma Mater,** 

THE CADET CHAPEL ORGAN, WEST POINT DL 310 

Largest church organ in the Western Hemisphere, 
Claire Coci, organist of the New York Philhar- 
-1- monie Symphony Orchestra, perfoi-ms these works: 

flilill II II ll SACH: TOCCATA & FUGUE, D MINOR-PRELUDE 

ifii^f n>i' ^ FUGUE, A MINOR -PASSACAGLIA & FUGUE, 

''^II l^l^f>S ^ MINOR— "COME, SAVIOR OF THE GENTILES" 

SI I ilK^nl - , Handsomely hound in a De Luxe Album, Pro- 

^H|1j gram booklet by the noted authority, R, D, 

^ DarrelL 

THE WEST POINT GLEE CLUB VX 35.390 

Featuring the West Point Cadet QuarteL The Glee Club presents 
its famous specialties ... as per foiled on their concert tours and 
Ed Sullivan's televisw7i show. 




236 WEST 55TM STREET, NEW YORK 19. N Y. 
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WALCO 



STATI-CLEAN 

Anti-Static 

RECORD SPRAY 



Leading manufacturers, critics 
and hi-fi fans agree — STATI- 
CLEAN is the besc defense against 
dust, the major cause of record and 
needle wear. 

No other cleaner scops dust-attracting 
static electricity as effectively. No other 
cleaner is as easy to use or as permanent. 
One spray lasts dozens of plays — keeps 
records clean and static-free for months! 
And STATI-CLEAN is completely safe 
Xnon- radioactive) . . . leaves abso* 
lately fto residual deposits — can't be 
picked up by the needle. Adds years 
to record life . . , without loss of 
brilliance or presence. 
For the longest play from your long 
play records, ask your dealer for 
STATI-CLEAN! 



UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 



Made by Electrovox Co. — origin- 
ators of the tnodern jewel-tip 
needle and world's largest manu 
facturer of phonograph needles. 



D PRODUCTS, INC. 

60-H Ffonklin Street Eoif Oronge, N. J. 




Xiieces/' will do something to correct 
this situation before it is too late. 

Eugen Jochnm's perfornitince, which 
originated in the late Forties, tends to 
be routine. It was welcometl when noth- 
ing else was availalilc— Brucknerites 
have always been grateful for cninihs— 
but Walter has supersedetl it in every 
way. 

—Bruno Walter, Westminster Clioir, 
New York Philharmonic, Soloists. Co- 
lumbia ML 4980 (with Mahler: Kinder- 
totenlieder). $3.98. 

— Eiigen Jochiini, Munich Radio Sym- 
phony and Chorus, Soloists. Decca DX 
109 (with Symphony No. 8). $17.94. 

S^THPHONV No. 7, iM E (3 Editions) 
Bruckner's tardy recognition in Gennany 
and Austria dates from the first per- 
formance of the Seventh Symphony im- 
der Nikiscii at Leipzig in 1885. Complet- 
ed two years earlier, the work marked the 
beginning of successes for his music 
which not even his enemies (the word 
is not too strong) could withstand. 

The persistence of the Seventh as 
Bruckner s most popular Symphony— 
althougli lately 1 detect some signs of 
favor towards the Eighth— is readily ex* 
plained. For one tiling, its sheer beauty 
as (lowing sound is irresistible. The 
woi k s comparative freedom from Bruck- 
nerian structural (though not tonal) com- 
plexities ako makes it more accessible, of 
course. Finally, the Adagio offers con- 
siderable extramusical value through its 
association with Wagner, a pretty good 
public relations man himself, whose 
death— according to Bruckner— inspired 
its coda. 

The Seventh was by far the most fre- 
quently recorded of all Bruckner sym- 
phonies on 78 n^m. The most notable 
version was a performance of the Adagio 
alone by Furtwangler and the Berlin 
PhiHiannonic which 1 have never heard 
equaled; it was never released here. 
Oddly enough, only three editions are 
to he had on microgioovc. None present 
the Seventh in the best possible light. 

It is hard, at first, not to be carried 
away by Van Beinums gre;it: orcliestra 
and London's sui^erb recortling, but be- 
fore long one realizes that this coixluctor s 
businesslike approach docs iw)t get to the 
expressive core of the work. My nega- 
tive reactions to his recordings of the 
Seventh ( London released an earlier per- 
fomiance on 78s) were confirmed for me 
by his reading of the work with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at a Carnegie 
Hall concert two years ago. 

Van Otter loo sins in an opposite direc- 
tion. He exaggerates Bruckner's "very 
solenin and very slow" marking of the 
Adagio to the point of languor, and the 
movement all but falls apart. The Vienna 
Symphony is no match for Hie Concertge- 
bouw here, aiul Epics sound cannot 
compete with that of London. 

Jochum's new recording is his second 
of this work; the first, a wartime per- 
formance with the Vienna Philharmonic 
for Telefunken, was released here on 
LP by Capitol. It is a creditable jol) niost 
of the way. For once, this conductor 
does not fall into mooning over a slow 
movement. But one s gratification is sbort- 




SCHWANN 

LONG PLAYING 
RECORD CATALOG 

FOR COMPLETE COVERAGE 

• Over 25.000 long playing rec* 
ords accurately listed. 

• Special monthly section of 
ALL titles on new records. 

• Ads of leading record labels 
to keep you up-to-date. 

• Language identification for 
all opera and vocal records. 

• Listings by composer, title, 
anthologies, spoken, ballet, 
opera, musical shows, films, 
folk music, popular, childrens 

NEW RECORDS SECTION 
NEW JAZZ AND POPS SECTION 
CLASSICAL RECORDS 

ALL IN ONE BOOK!! 

Available monthly in over 3,700 
record stores throughout the 
U.S.A. and 37 foreign countries. 
Get your NEW copy each month! 





TRADmON 
RECORDS 

prosonts 

"One of the most exciting intro- 
ductions to a great new artist 
in the past few years." 

— Northwest Times 

BALLADS AND BLUES 

accompanying herself on the guitar. 
TLP 1010 

Another great album 
THE GATE OF HORN. 

Odetta singing work, fun and seri- 
ous songs with guitar and bass ac- 
companiment. Deep River; Timber; 
The Midnight Special; Chilly Winds; 
The Lass from the Low Countree; 
Lowlands; Maybe She Go; He's Got 
The Whole World in His Hand; The 
Galiows Pole; The Fox; Sail Away 
Ladies; Take This Hammer; All The 
Pretty Little Hoi-ses; Green Sleeves; 
Devilish Mary. TLP 1025 

Both Odetta 12 in. LP records superbly 
engineered, authoritaltvely documented. 

$4.98 each 

for compfefe coiatog write to 

YRADIYION RECORDS 

Box 72, Village Station • N.Y. 14, N.Y. 
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livetl: tlie Scherzo and Trio are taken at 
ii leaden pace. However, the Berliners 
play beautifully and Deutsche Grammo- 
plion has supplied first-rate recording. 

Van Beinum's must be the choice for 
rhe moment, but tiie Seventh de^iervcs 
something better. Let's hope that it 
receives it soon. 

—Van Beinuni, Amsterdam Concertge- 
houw, LfjNDON LL 852/3 (with Franck: 
Psyche). $6.96 

—Van Otlerloo, Vienna Symphony. 
Epic SC 6006 (with Overture in G 
minor). $6.96. 

— E. Jochum, Berlin Philhannonic. Decca 
DXE 146 (with Svinphony No. 4). 
$i7.85. 

Symphony No. 8, in C Minor (3 Edi- 
tions ) 

After the elegiac lyricism of the Seventh, 
Bruckner turned to tragetly on a scale 
which dwarfs even the enormous Fifth. 
He began the Eighth in 1884 and c*)ni- 
pleted the scoring tluee years later. The 
work was submitted to the conductor 
Hermann Levi, of Bayreuth fame, wlio 
declared it too long and unplayable as 
it stood. Lack of understanding on the 
part of a musician whom Bruckner called 
his "father in art" proved too much for 
him, antl he exiX'riencetl a breakclown 
similar to the one that had affUctetl 
him twenty years before. Nevertheless, 
as soon as he was strong enough he 
began to revise the symphony. By 1890 
he hafl finishetl this second version. It 
wiis published, with cuts, in 1892, the 
year in which the work received its 
first performance under Hichter in 
Vienna. 

Pcrliaps because the Eighth is Bruck- 
ner's most complicated score, it also is 
the most dilBcult to perform well. While 
the first movement is probably the most 
compact that he ever wrote, the Adagio 
is the longest— and the most sustained 
—in symphonic literature. Add to these 
a Finale of epic proportions, and one 
womlcrs that the work is performed at 
all, let alone memorably. 

The appearance of the postwar per- 
formance !>y En gen Jochum and the 
Hamburg Philhannonic on Deutsche 
Grammophon 78s, subsequently trans- 
ferretl to LP by Decca, cieatetl a sensa- 
tion among the faithful. It was hard to 
believe tliat this almost legendary 
colossus had at last been recorded, and 
in what purporte<l to he the original 
version at that. Actually, this version 
represented a combination by Robert 
Haas, its editor, of elements found in 
both of Bruckner's manuscripts. 

Repeated listening soon awakened 
reservations a)>out Jochnm's approach: 
his slow tempos, especially in the Adagio, 
and his overeagerness to achieve effect 
at the expense of line. Still, his per- 
formance was a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it benefited by recording that 
was excellent then and is adequate now. 

The two later recordings were issued 
at about the same time. 1 can recom- 
mend Van Beinum s performance of this 
symphony even less than that of the 
Seventh, The work loses much of its 
essential- ruggetlness in his hands, and 
we get something which sounds more 




AP-50 — Our most recent 
recording of Doc Evans and 
his Dixieland band playing 
some of the old Morton and 
Oliver favorites. Some ex- 
cellent two -co met duets. 

$S.9S 



AP-20 — The hardy 
and very popular 
perennial — Audio- 
phile's Thunderstorm 
has no equal! If you 
haven't had a 
thunderstorm in 
your living room, 
you haven't lived. 

$S.9S 




A booklet 
listing the selections 
in our small librory 
is availabte 
for the asking. 



AP-52 — Robert Noehren at 
the console of the great 
Beckerath organ of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, This is 
a recording of traditional 
Lutheran organ music, 
$5.95 
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SAUKVILLE, WISCONSIN 

In Canada: J. 6. Smyfh, 380 Craig Street W., Montreal, Conodo 
Export: Gon«x Corporalfon, G. P. O, Box 1124, Now York, New York 
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UNUSUAL 

BECOMES 



SABICAS r" WHITE 




The most highly acclaimed Flamenco 
guitarist is featured in two programs 
of breathtaking virtuosity, stunningly 
recorded (EKL-117. 121) 



His outstanding recordings for ELEKTRA 
have been applauded as his best. Enhanced 
by superb engineering, his unique style is viV- 
idly captured on EKL-102. 114 and 123 





CYNTHIA GOODING 

anil 

THEODORE BIKEL 

blend their considerable talents 
and linguistic abilities in an 
enthusiastic program of the 
Love Songs of Many Lands 
(EKL-I09) 



TOM KINES SUSAN REED 



One of the finest mod- 
ern troubadours 
presents a collection of 
delectable folk songs 
about women in his de* 
but album (EKL-i37) 



Simplicity and grace dis- 
tinguish her Outstanding 
talents. Her two ELEK- 
TRA recordings are 
essential to every folk 
song collection (EKL- 
116, 126) 
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AND LOOK f OR JHESB OUTSTANDING NEW RELEASES . . . JW 

J The exciting sound of THE SHANTY BOYS with ting- BBfc^tfc^— 

ing banjos, guitar and a wasKtub bass (EKL*142) 
The great SABICAS in Volume III of Kit famed series of Flamenco guitar solos (EKL-145) 
All records ore 12" long Playing* $4.96 

For comptmf* catalog wrrfe fo: ELEKTRA RECORDS 3^ r awur sf., n.y. n.y. 
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WHY THE 
20's ROARED 



Today's most scintillating 
performer belts out the 
razz-ma-tazz rhythms of 
"Bye Bye Blackbird", "Chicago", 
"Button Up Your Overcoat" 

and nine more from those 
whacky, whack-a^doo days! 




ABC-218 




,..in the 
sound 
of the 
year 




TENOR accompanying himself 

on the classic Spanish guitar: 
in a new series of high fidelity 
recordings that have won the 
acclaim of critics throughout the 
country — produced under the 
supervision of Mr. Dyer-Bennet and 

RELEASED UNDER HIS OWN LABEL 
NEW RELEASES 

Richord Dyer-Benn«t 4 (DYB 4000} Includci 

Bonncti o1 bOnnio Dunde*, The three tO'cnt. The iwOgmOn, 
The ICeffy fcCfVit, Th« three toilori, Oiill ve rarriert. 
Rising of Ihe moon. Foggy foggy dew. The fox, others. 
Richord Dyer-Bennet 3 (DYB 3000) Includei 
Lott from the low CounUy, Oo down Moies, 
SwOppiftg song. Lady who lov4?d o swine, HOus« corptr^ter, 
Lilli Borlcro, Olnoh ond VillikeM, VVUlic ToylOf, orhers. 

OTHERS IN THIS SERIES 

Richard Dyer-Bennet 2 (DYB 2000) tncludei 
Co<lt Robin, Btow the Ccndlet out. Corn figt ore OOnrile, 
Qofdcf) where the prooiics grow, Cockloihells, 
Beggerman, ion Hinnerk, Turkish Reverie, others. 

"Superb*.* 0^er'Benr»ef 'i Ametiio'i tinttt linger Of foU 
longi. Mill tt at yovt ptdL" Lofoy. High fidtUty* 
''MoJVefouS *" I ihofi never tire at it and ntith*t wTIf 
yo"-" John W. Conl^, The Atlantic Month! f 

Richard Dyer-Bennet ] (DYB 1000) Includoi 
Loflesomo votley. Oil In ihe ttiliy nfght, Eorl of Morey, 
ViCor of Broy, Molly Bronnigon, Down by ihe Solly Gordeni, 
Joys ol iovc, Down in the volley. Bold Fenion inon, Olheri. 

"A mofferprece ... finett olbum he hoi ytt recorded, 
$ingirg ii tops, Cngfneering. lupeib/' 

Gofditetn, Record Changer 

"Magnrffcenf • O/er-Bennet 'n a clois by Mmieff - 
'op*-'" fwoni 0'Brior», Boi;on HtroJd 

At your deoter or order direct 



Each 12" IP 
$4.98 ppd 
V/ri'te ^or 

comptetc 

^<»'^*09^^ Postal Box 235. Woodside 77, N. Y 



Dm-Bennet records 



like a symphony by Saint-Saeiis than 
Bruckner*s greatest completed work. 
However, his orchestra plays magnifi- 
cently and Epic has provided excellent 
sound. Like Jochinii, Van Beiniim em- 
ploys the Haas edition. 

We are left with Horenstein's ver- 
sion, which, all things considered, I think 
is the most satisfactory. It is not a great 
performance, but it approaches great- 
ness. Wliat Horenstein lacks is the 
ability, regrettai>ly reserved for the few, 
to mold an entire movement from be- 
ginning to end. He gets strong support 
from the orchestra, which I am told is 
the Vienna Symphony; its playing here 
is the best that it has contributed to 
recorded Bruckner. Vox's sound is some- 
what too close up for this kind of music, 
but otherwi.se it is good. Horenstein uses 
Bnickners revision of 1890. which has 
replaced the Haas edition as the oHicially 
approved text. 

The conductor of t!ic Eiglith Sym- 
phony in our time who never failed to 
supply what all of these performances 
lack in varying degree was Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. .\lthougli he never recordetl 
the work (or any other complete Bruck- 
ner symphony), it was one of his favor- 
ites, and he playetl it frequently in Ger- 
many and Austria, One or more radio 
tapes undoulitedly exist. If ever any of 
them finds its way to records ( as his per- 
formance of the Beethoven Ninth at 
Bayreuth did), it will be the one to own. 
— Jascha Horenstein, Vienna Symphony, 
Vox PL 9682. $9.96. 

— E. Jochum, Hamburg Philharmonic. 
Decca DX 109 (with Tc Dcum), 
$17.94. 

—Van Beinum, Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw. Epic SC 6011 (with Schubert: 
Symphony No. 3). $6.96, 

Psalm 150 (1 Edition) 
In 1892 Bruckner took time out from his 
labors on the Ninth Symphony to com- 
pose this setting of Psalm 150. All his 
life he had obeyed the Psalm s command 
to praise the Lord *'with the sound of 
trumpets . . , with stringctl instruments 
and organs." Now he set the words them- 
selves. It is a work that sums up in brief 
many of the striking features of Bruck- 
ner's st>ie. 

Unfortunately, the Viennese group does 
not perform this Psalm neiirly so well as 
it does Psalm 112, which occupies the 
same record, Swoboda is tentative, and 
the chorus has trouble with Bruckner's 
characteristically wide skips, 
—Swoboda, Vienna Academy Cliamber 
Choir, Vienna Symphony. WESTiiiNSTEn 
XWN 18075 (with Psalm 112; Strauss: 
WandetQTS SturmVxed), $4,98, 

S^-MPiiONY No. 9, IN D Minor (4 Edi- 
I tions ) 

With the Ninth S>'Tiiphony we arrive at 
Bruckner's last work, which occupied him 
to the day of his death in 1896. Its ori- 
gins go back as far as 1887, but chronic 
illness and revisions of several earlier 
symplionies delayed the completion of 
tlie first three movements until 1894, 
Bruckner devoted his last two years to 
the Finale, which though substantially 
written was never finished. Until fairly 



Rid Your Recortis of Dust 



always use 

^15a^t?Cmasters 



® 



The Best... The Dry Method, 




NO SPRAYING 
NO WASHING 
NO RUBBING 



Brush while 

I 

record is rotating i 

An effective easy-to-use ' 
record brush thot will poy 
for itself many times over- i 
in the protection It will give 1 
your prized record collec* ( 
tion, 

9^ Expensive compared with ' 
father products. but 'inex- ^ 
pensive when noise-free 
find longer tasting records 
ofe considjered. 

AXty STATfCMASj/RS^Kit ^ovr Hhfi deaiertiOn' | 
or^0^ dir^^^^.s^nlpovi^Bid—cash wlfh order, ' 



NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. 

10173 E. RUSH ST. • EL MONTE, 1, CALIF. 
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Music of the Middle Ages 
VOLUME V EA 0029 
jENGUSH MEDIEVAL SONGS. 
(12th & 13th Centuries) 
RUSSELL OBERLIN, countertenor 




VOLUME VI EA 0031 

XIVTH & EARLY XVTH 

CENTURY 
ENGLISH POLYPHONY 

RUSSELL OBERLIN, countertenOr 
CHARLES BRESSLER, tenOT 
GORDON MYERS, baritone 



$4.98 the record $14.95 the tape 
M FOR COMPLETE CATALOG WRITE: 



EXPERIENCES ANONYMES 

H 20 East nth Street, New York 3 
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Reviewed by paul affeldeu d. darrell roland gelatt 



ROBERT CHARLES MARSH 



• • BEETHOVEN: Overtures: Leonore, 
No. 3y Op. 72a; Coriolan, Op. 62 

fioiiton Symphony Orchestra, Charles 
Munch cond. 

HCA VicTOH BCS 48. 18 niin. $8.95. 

The rapid pulse and occa.sionally shat- 
tering personal force of Mr. Munch are 
dominant here, producing results that .se- 
cure attention if not, necessarily, pro- 
viding the approach to Beethoven one 
finds most congenial. These are very 
tight, exciting performances, losing some 
breadth and majesty because of their 
high temperature, but offer ing a com- 
pensatory sizzle. The recortling seems 
to have captured tlie feci of the original 
extremely well. R.C.M. 

• • BERNSTEIN: West Side Story 

Original Broadway Cast and Orchestra, 

Max Gobemian, cond. 

Columbia TOB 13, Two 7-in. 55 min. 

$23.95. 

Those who have seen the Jerome Bob- 
bins stage production of the Bernstein- 
Laureiits-Sondheim smash hit seem 
agreed that its vijiual and balletic ele- 
ments are so imi^ortant that the music 
nlone can give only an inadequate no- 
tion of the work's spellbinding power. 
Certainly many scenes in last fall's LP 
version (OL 5230) arc scarcely in- 
telligible except insofar as memory or 
imaginatitm can fill in the missing stage 
action. Nevertheless, I found the LP 
alone, if no substitute for a theater seat, 
obscurely exciting and, in a handful of 
songs as well as the ribald "Gee, Officer 
Krupkef" chorus, immensely relishable. 

Now, in stereo, the sense of l)ig audi- 
torium space and electrifying immediacy 
works miracles in dramatic impact and 
aural satisfaction. Probably it also ex- 
poses more candidly the vocal deficien- 
cies of the leading singers, Carol Law- 
rence and Larry Kerl; but at the same 
time it infuses their sentimental Tonight 
and Que Heart, One Hand with genuine 
poignance . . . spices even more pro- 
vocatively the America, Cool, and Offi- 
cer Krttpke ensembles . . . and endows 
the diabolicidly clever scoring with even 

March 1958 



higher galvanic tension than the disc 
conveyed. In short, the present release 
strikes me as both the finest .stereo re- 
cording of a stage work I have yet 
encountered and something mighty clo.sc 
to a masterpiece of musical Americana. 

K.D.D. 

• • BRAHMS: Ein Deutsches Requiem^ 
Op. 45 

Teresa Stich-Randall, soprano; James 
Pease, baritone; Nortli German Philhar- 
monic Chorus and Orchestra, Carl Bam- 
berger, cond, 

CoNCEKT Hall RX 45. Two 7-in. 67 
min. $23.90. 

Scores of this type with a large chorus 
and orchestra, organ, and vocal .soloists 
seem idcid for stereo, so ir's rather sad 
to have to report that this one just 
doesn't meet the mark. Stereo gives a 
somewhat more spacious quality than 
one finds in monaural versions, of course, 
but here the recording is so soft in 
focus as to cancel out that advantage. 
In this voluptuous wooUiness, the words 
of the choral part are usually indistin- 
guishable and often reduced to no more 
than sibilants. 

Neither soloist is particularly good, 
and the conductor proceeds at a delib- 
erate iiace that produces an effect I 
find both somber and wearying. Add to 
this some strange post-session "adjust- 
ments" to the channels, and the result 
is one I cannot recommend over the 
first-class Kempe set (RCA Victor LM 
6050). R.C.M. 

• • BERLIOZ: Le Carnaval romainy 
Overture, Op. 9 — See Wagner: Die 
Meisterslnger: Prelude. 

• • GABRIELI, GIOVANNI: Symphon- 
iae sacrtie (1597):8Cauzoui 

New York Brass Ensemble, Samuel Baroiv 
cond. 

Period PST 6, 29 min. $1L95. 

Next to solving the mystery of *'what 
Sfmg tlie Syreivi sang," tlie historically 
minded audiophilc of tochty would most 



like to know how music actually sounded 
in St. Mark's Cathedral, Venice, over 
three and a half centuries ago. The 
problem is hartlly solved by the present 
collection of eight of the fourteen canzoni 
di sonar from GioviUini Cabriclis first 
set of Symphonia sacrae (LP SPL 734), 
for while modern trombones may not be 
much different from Renaissaiice sack- 
but.s, present-day tnnnixjts differ mark- 
edly in timlire from the old wootlen-antl- 
leather cornelts (or zinken) that Gabrieli 
called for, Tliat hardly can be helloed, 
since few cometts or cornel t players are 
available today, but it is unfortunate that 
a closer practicable approximation to the 
solutiori was not achieved simply by re- 
cording the present i^erformanccs in a 
more cathe<lral-like» acoustical ambience. 

Nevertheless, stereo makes a tremen- 
dous di (fere nee even with comparatively 
unrcverlierant acoustics, and tlie present 
works— wi til dieir ringing brass sonori- 
ties, responsive and echo writing, their 
wondrously festive exttlwrance, antl grave 
ceremonial expressiN'cness— provide some 
supreme auml thrills. Barons skilletl 
group plays magnificently, if ix;rhaps a 
shade overi ntei\sely at times in the high 
registers, but it is the music itself and 
alxive all its sonic textures, contrasts, and 
blends wliich spellbind us, R,D,D, 

• • HAYDN: Symphonies: No. 102, in 
B flati No. 103, in E fiat rOruni 
Boll") 

Vienna State Opera (Volksoper) Orches- 
tra, Mogens Wold ike, cond, 
Vancuahd \ RT 3009-10. 24 min. and 
28 niin, respectively. $11.95 each. 

• • HAYDN: Symphony No. 104, in D 
riondon") 

Pasdeloup Orchestra (Paris), Louis Mar- 
tin, cond. 

Concert Hall EX 55. 26 min. $11 .95, 

For the final tapes in the VVoldike series 
of the six last Haydn symphonies (orig- 
inally released on LP as VRS 491-3), 
I can only repeat the praise I lavishetl 
on the earlier four (Sept. and Nov, 

Continued on page 101 
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Keveres exclusive 




makes the difference 



>8 



TAPE RECORDERS 



The incomparable high fidelity and rich tonal quality of Revere Tape Recorders is the direct result of 
a Revere exclusive, patented feature. "Balanced-Tone** is the control that coordinates amplifier 
and acoustic system response to emphasize both high and low tones, giving strikingly realistic 
HIGH FIDELITY sound reproduction, even on low volume. Compare and you'll choose REVERE! 





VtRTlCAL MOUNTING 




HOWZOntm mounting 



T-11 HIGH-FIDELITY CUSTOM MODEL 
For profftssiOndl use and easy instellation into any high 
fidelity system. Solenoid operated keyboard, push'buHon 
control. Outstanding Performance. 
GUARANTEED SPECS: Froq. Resp. 40-16.000 ± 3 db.. 
S.N. greater than 50 db., WOW-Fluttor less than 0.2%. 
Overall Dist. 0.65y». 

FEATURES: hVolt cathode follower output; Accepts 3. 
57 and IO'/2 reals; Automatic head damagnetization; 
Tape counter: 2'hurTi balancing controls; Adjustable high 
freq. equalization . . . with reel adapters, cords and plugs 

$284.50 

SK-707 Stereophonic Kit — Converts all Revere T-ll. T- 
I too series and Icayboard tape recorders to IN LINE High 
Fidelity Stareophonic playback and monaural recording. 
Simple installation; usas phono amplifier for racord chan* 
nel. Exceptional specifications $34*50. 

Revere Camera Co. • Chicago 16, Illinois 



The preference for Jlevere by artists of renown is your guide to recorder selection. 




ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 

rtofvd pioftitt 



MARIAN ANDERSON 



ANDRES SEGOVIA 



ZINO FRANCESCAHI 




T-700.D Duol'Spccd — Simplified avtomofic 
key boo rd controls. Slondord lope speed of 
3,7S and 7.5 i.p.s. Records up to three hours 
per seven inch reel with new long*plo/ tope. 
Exclusive index counter. Complete with miao* 
phone, rodlo ottochment cord, two reels {one 

with tope) ond cose $225.00 

TR-800 D— Some with bufIMn rodfo S37S.00 

T-1100 Dual,Sp«ed — Single Vnoh Control. 
Tope speeds of 3.75 ond 7.5 i.p.s.j records 
up to three hours with new long-play tope. 
Duroble fibre-gloss Oose; two acoustically 
notched excursion speokers. Complete with 
microphone, rod'io attachment cord, two reels 

(one with tope] ond cose $169.50 

TRO 200— Same with built-in radio $219.50 




ROBERT CASADESUS 



UURITZ MELCHIOR 

0r«cf Wogrtmrion fftor 
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1957), much as Td like to find new 
words to deserilie the individual merits 
of tlic present works— and especially of 
my special favorite. No. 102. 

That I've been l>ewitched by Wol- 
dike, I'll be quick to admit, however 
willing I am to agree that others 
(Scherclien in particuLir) may luive 
given tliese works more overtly dra- 
matic and largcr-scaletl canvasses. Mar- 
tin, Iiowever, doesn't come ck)Se to 
either the Scherchen or Wold ike .stand- 
ards. His No, 104 is a superficial, un- 
relaxed, imprecisely controlled perform- 
ance, and in the present coarse, imeven 
recording it is as stridently irritating ;is 
the Woldike taping is aurally delightful. 

R.D.D. 

• • HINDEMITH: Concerto for Harp, 
Wood Winds, and Orchestra; Con- 
certo for Trumpet^ Bassoon ^ and Or- 
chestra; Kammermusik, Op. 24^ No. 1 

Little Symphony Orchestra of San Fran- 
cisco, Gregory Millar, cond. 
Fant.\sy FST 901 . 46 mins. $1 1 .95. 

Early Hiiidemith and late. The Kant* 
mermusik dates from 1922; the two con- 
certos—of which these are first record- 
ings—were comiX)setl in 1949. All of this 
is tuneful and ingeniously m ought 
nuisie, not out of Hindemith's topmost 
drawer, but well worth the trouble that 
Mr. Millar and his men have obviously 
lavisiied on it. The Concerto for Flarp 
and Wood Winds opens with a beguil- 
ingly impressionistic first' movement, 
played here with lovely tonal refinement; 
thereafter, unfortunately, the piece goes 
(lownhill; a note-spinning middle move- 
ment, followed by a finale that makes 
unfunny contrapuntal hash of Mendels- 
sohn's Weddin^r MarcJi. The Concerto 
for Trumpet and Hassoon stays on a 
more even keel and is written in Ilinde- 
mith*s be.st "Gothieal" declamatory vein. 
The Kamnwrmusik (not to l)e confu.sed 
with tlie much recorded Kleine Kam- 
vierniiisik for wind quintet) is a wry, 
astringent work straight out of tlie 
Weimar Republic; it seems rather too 
tame in this polished performance. 

The sound favoretl by Fantasy's en- 
gineers is extremely dry— and very re- 
vealing of the composer's intricacies of 
scoring. Stereo's directional potentialities 
have not been abused; the eilect here is, 
as it .should be, of a small aimpact 
body of players. R.G. 

• • MOZART: Die Entfiihrnng ans dcm 
Scrail 

.Marilyn Tyler (s), Constanze; Helen 
l*etrich (s), Blonde hen; John van Ke.s- 
teren (t), Belmonte; Karl Scliiebencr 
(t), Pcdrillo; August Griebel (hs), Os- 
min; Cologne Opera Chorus and Giir- 
zenich Orchestra (Cologne), Otto Acker- 
mann, cond. 

Concert Hall RX 52. 90 min. $23.90. 

Reposing in the tape vaults of the major 
companies are a respectable number of 
complete stereo opera recordings, a good 
portion of which will probably be re- 
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leased before tlie year is out. Mean- 
while, Concert Hall iias the domain of 
stereo opera to it.self. It is, Tm afraid, a 
case of the one-eyes being king in the 
land of the blind. Neither the previously 
issued Bohdme nor this Seraglio is any- 
thing to crow about. 

Again we aie olleretl a "concert ver- 
sion** of an opera, with the .solo singers 
on the left, the eboms on the right. 
This time, however, a specious kind of 
movement is introduced by having the 
spoken recitatives come from tlic right- 
liand channel— a wretched dcKlge that 
becomes maddening when a chariicter 
speaks a line on the right one moment 
and an instant later begins singing at tlie 
opposite end of the .stage (as, for in- 
stance, Petlrillo does in No. 13). 

As far iis the .singers are couoerned, 
then, stereo adds nothing— in fact, makes 
ma Hers worse. There remains the orches- 
tra, which after a poor stiut (in the shrill- 
sounding Overture nothing seems to 
"congeid") provides some beautiful mo- 
ments. The accompaniment of muted 
violins to '*0 wie dnfistlich" is magical, 
antl so is the Moating wood -wind intro- 
duction to the **Wenn unsrer Eh re tve- 
gen*' (luartet diat c-oncludes Act 11. Hits 
like this give tantalizing pmmise of what 
\\c can expect from other, better engi- 
neered, stereo operas. 

John van Kesteren, a Dutch tenor, is 
easily the outstanding member of this 
cast. His light agile v<iic<^ has just the 
right quality of youthful ardor for the 
part of Belmonte, his rhythmic .sense is 
gocxi, and he knows how to siiape and 
pace an aria. The others are mediocre. 
August Griebel is the most plaintive, re- 
tiring, ineffective Osmin imaginable; 
Marilyn Tyler sounds unsure of herself 
in Constanze's bravura passages and in 
general seems too tentative in .si^irit for 
the assured yoimg lady she is supposed 
to be portraying. 

A few cuts arc made in the music; 
the dialogitc is much abbreviated. 

In sum J a disappointment, R.G, 

• • SCHUBERT: Mass in A fiat 

Anne Rolinger, soprano; Ursula Zollen- 
kopf, c(mtridto; Helmut Kretchmar, tenor; 
James Pease, baritone; Morth German 
Philharmoiiic Chorus and Orchestra, Carl 
Rainberger, cond. 

CoNCKUT Hall iJi 58, 44 min, 
$17,90. 

Rccordetl by the .same chc»rus, orchestra, 
anti conductor as the Urahms Dcntsches 
Requiem also issued by Concert Hall, 
this tape lurm' out, as might be cx- 
pectetl, to have very similar quality. 
In til is case the enunciation is a little 
cleaner, although there are .still too many 
hissing sounds. The fulhie.ss is there, but 
the stereo eflcxt <locsn*t amount to a 
great deal and the soloists are in rather 
low relief. (Voice on one .side, accom- 
paniment on the other is not higher 
fidelity but a gimmick.) 

This is only the second time the Mass 
in A flat has been recorded (there is a 
Vo^ LP in the catalogue), an indication 
that even today there arc beautiful 
things awaiting discoN^ery by A & R men. 



Schubert, an anticlerical youth of twen- 
ty-one when he began the score, dc- 
letetl **Credo in nnam Sanctam Catho- 
licanr from the te.\t, thereby produc- 
ing a Mass that the church would not 
use; but its heresy does not extend to its 
music. Scluibertians would do well to 
investigate this tai^e; in .spite of its Haws, 
it is .still capable of giving pleasure. 

R.C.M. 

• • SESSIONS: The Black Maskers: 
Suite 

Eastman- Rochester Symphony Orchestra, 

Howard Han.son, cond. 

MEKCUrtY MS 5-16. 21 min, $8,95. 

Perhaps the most persiiasi\'e recent evi- 
dence of high fidelity's evangelical role 
in winning frientls for contemporary com- 
ptjsers is that olleretl by Howard Han- 
son's Mercury LP .scries. And certainly 
the immediate as well as potential abil- 
ity of stereo to augment further the 
eilect iveness of such evangelicism is most 
convincingly demonstrated when one 
compares the present Hanson taping 
with its disc version (MG 50106). Bril- 
liant ;ls the hitter is, the stereo recording 
not only reveids the superb orchestral 
performance even more transparendy, 
but discloses entirely new dimen.sions of 
both it and the music. 

In this metamorphosis the concert ver- 
sion of Roger Ses.sions' 1926 score for an 
Andreyev drama a.ssinnes a grander stat- 
ure than its early admirers ever dared 
credit it with. No longer just a "promis- 
ing" example of distinctively American 
modernism, it now can be clearly recog- 
nized as a milestone in native creative 
achievement. Better still, as rei5rochice<l 
with such electrifying vitality as it is here, 
The Black ^^askers becomes a I* last a 
work to be sensuously enjoyed ;is well 
as aca<lemically admired. R.D.D. 

• • SHiELIUS: Symphony No. 2, in D, 
Op. 43 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, ctmd. 

Columbia NMB 12. 44 min. $17.95. 

On the recently is.sued new LP (ML 
5207) of this work the playing and 
repr(Khiction are velvety-rich, but Or- 
mandy .seems so much concerned with 
showing off this tonal opulence that he 
has given us an interpretation far less 
convincing than the first-rate version 
(ML 4131) releasecl ten years ago and 
now discontinued. 

In the stereo version, however, some 
of tlie interpretative sI»ortcomings seem 
less apparent than on disc— or is it that 
the sheer panorama of sound tends to 
divert one's attention from them? Stereo 
shows to particular advantage after tlie 
fiiTit movement, because in the three 
succeeding movements there is greater 
dramatic interplay between sections of 
the orchestra. Most of the in.struments 
can be placed fairly siiccifically. The 
trumpets, however, are inclineil to 

Continued on page 103 
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THE QUALITY 




RECORDING TAPE 
IN THE NEW 
PERMANENT 
PLASTIC CONTAINER 

Sure, Sonoramic might cost a few pennies more. 
B/a—k buys' you the unique protection and con- 
venience of Sonoramic's new permanent plastic 
container. 

This exclusive produa is a high impaa, shatter- 
proof, polystyrene box styled in a handsome slote 
gray. The container protects tape against dust 
and dirt; opens at the flick of a finger; stacks' 
neatly side by side on shelf, bookcase, table or can 
be mounted on a wall. It also comes with a handy 
indexing system on pressure-sensitive labels 
which is keyed to the unique Ferrodynamics 
Select/on Finder reel. 

More important— the box holds Sonoramic's' 
new wide latitude recording tape. 

This tape is a giant step forward in recording tape 
engineering. It guarantees the user distortion-free 
recording and maximum performance regardless 
of make of recorder, line voltage fluctuations and 
tube age and head condition. Lubricated-for-a- 
lifetime too, to eliminate squeal, layer-to-layer 
adhesion and deposits on heads. 

Feature of the new Sonoramic line is the Ten- 
silized Double-Play Mylar*— 2400 feet on a 
7" reel — which is twice as strong as ordinary 
magnetic tapes with the same playing time. 
Whatever your tape needs — for the home or 
for professional use — you'll find a Sonoramic 
tape to fit your needs. 

For extra convenience, and at no extra cost, 
the tape comes in the exclusive Ferrodynamics 
easy-to-thread V-slot Selection Finder reel. 

•A Du Pont trademark. 

To the first 50 people who respond to this ad- 
V0rtiSentetit—we'il he happy to send out a free 
Sonoramic tape container, (And if you re not in 
the first 50^ we'pe a pleasant surprise for you 
anyhow,) 

W^rite to Dept. H-I04, Ferrodynamics Corporation, 
Lodi, Nfw Jersey, 

SONORAMIC IS A PRODUCT OF THE 



rruxjru£^ CORPORATION 
LOO I, NEW JERSEY 
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spread, leaWng little illusion of direc- 
tion; and the cellos, which sometimes 
Sound rather subdued and lack bite, 
would have benefitetl from greater pres- 
ence. The wider tonal six;ctnim afforded 
by the dtial-track piclaip also reveals a 
bit of helter-skelter violin playing in the 
Scherzo. 

Comparison with the Kletzki-Philhar- 
monia version (English Columbia BTA 
101-2, Issued here on LP as Angel 
35314) shows the British recording to be 
rounder and mellower ton idly but less 
inci.^ive interpret at ively. The Britishers 
are not die Philadelphians, l)y any 
means, though they play very well in- 
deed. The principal difference is in the 
superior quality of our domestic wood 
winds. As noted by R. D. Darrell in his 
review (June 1957) of the English tapes 
—the symphony Ls .si^read onto t\vo reels 
— EMl's coaxially mounted microphones 
help to eliminate the center-hole efTect. 
These tapes also reveal that the orches- 
tra is seated somewhat differently. In 
characteristic British fasluon, the bass is 
rounder ami fuller, and there is less em- 
phasis on the highs, though not to their 
detriment. P.A. 

• • STRAUSS, JOHANN: Die Fleder- 
mmtH: Overt ttre; Tales from the Vienna 
Woods and Blue Danttbe Waltzes 

Halie Orchestra, Sir John Barbirolli, 
cond. 

Mehcurv MDS 5-4. 29 min. $12.95. 

• • STRAUSS. JOHANN; Emperor 
Waltz; 1001 Nights: hiterntezzo; 
Waldmeister: Overture; Feuerfest 
Polka 

Vienna Stale Opera Orchestra, Josef 
Drcrlcr. cond. 

Livingston 721 BN. 28 min. $11.95. 

Manchester, England, is a long way from 
Vienna, and Barbirolli's Strauss farther 
yet fiom the edit Waltz King. One will 
listen here in vain for authentic lilt and 
Genii'ttlichkeit, or even for the zither in 
Tales from the Vienna Woods-, What 
one will hear is grandly recorded "big" 
concert perfonujinccs, played by a fine 
orchestra and authentically reproducing 
the broad act)u sties of the Manciiester 
Free Trade Hall— as well as, less hap- 
pfly. Sir John's maximum contrasts be- 
tween languishing lyricism and no less 
romantic, weighty symphonic sonorities. 
(Originally released on LP in MG 
50124. ) 

Drexler^ on the otlier hand^ has un- 
mistakable Viennese feeling for his more 
imaginatively chosen and varied pro- 
gram, but a too meager orcliestra. De- 
.spite its size, however, it plays valiantly 
and Is rcprndiiced with admirable crisp- 
nesji in dean, well-balanced, if not mark- 
edly sonorous stereo. The zestful treat- 
ments and the glassity bright, light 
iwrcussion hits are particularly effective 
in the Feuerfest Polka and Waldmeister 
Overture. H.D.D, 

• • STRAVINSKY: The Rite of Spring 
South -West German Radio Orchestra 
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( Baden-Baden ), Jascha Horenstein, 
cond. 

Phonotapes S 903. 34 min. $14.95. 

Except for the composer himself (who 
has yet to api^ear in stereo as a con- 
dtictor), Monteux is tJie incomparable 
Sacre interpreter; and the recent taping 
of his latest version, with the Orche.stre 
du Conser\^atoire de Paris, admits no 
competition on its own grounds. Luckily, 
Horcastein's reading is radically differ- 
ent: less refined in orchestrat perform- 
ance, far less lyrically expressive, but 
also more incisive, savage, and oveidy 
dramatic. The present recording, too, 
while far less translucent and glowing 
than RCA Victor's, is equally wide- 
range and more forcefully "biting.** 
Hence, listeners for whom the Sacrc is 
primarily a tonal apotheosis of barbaric 
energy well may find this Horenstein 
version more exciting. They also may 
prize it for its use of Stravinsky's 1947 
revision of the 1913 score— which does 
not, however, seem greatly changed, 
at least insofar as I can determine, from 
the original But for most Stravinskians, 
Horenstein even at his best falls far 
short of the magisterial Monteux, who 
reveals so much more eloquently the 
evocation of primeval mystery which— 
more than any "barbaric" Siivagery— 
appeals most to present-day ears and 
sensilMlilies. R.D.D. 

• • TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracker, 
Op. 71: Suite 

Symphony of the Air ( cond uctoi less). 
CoNCEiiTAPEs 24-8. 21 min. $11.95. 

Boston Pops Orcliestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
cond, 

RCA Victor BCS 62. 21 min. $8.95. 

Fiedler's competent but overly metliodi- 
cal performance is attractively recorded, 
if by no means as magically as Rod- 
zinskis Sonotapings of the suite in part 
and the ballet as a whole. But while 
the Symphony of the Air version also 
may lack Rodzinski's iwclry, it has a 
special interest of its own— as an in- 
valuable documentation both of tluit ill- 
fated organijyxtion's brilliant debut and 
the ability of its former NBC Symphony 
men to remember so well their Tos- 
caninian schooling. This is, of cour.se, 
the same performance which in David 
Sarser's single-channel recording was in- 
cluded in the privately distributed LP 
of several years ago. But the present 
stereo recording, although made simul- 
taneoiisly, was engineered— according to 
then current news reports, but uncon- 
finne<l by the notes for the pre.'sent 
release— by C. E. Smiley of Livingston. In 
its belated appearance it provides im- 
pressive proof that stereo techniques 
were well beyond the experimental stage 
even in 1954. The vibrantly clean, well- 
balancetl, and openly si>read sound here 
.seems good even by present-day stand- 
ards and must be particularly praised 
for its buoyant vitality and authentic 
reproduction of Carnegie Hall acoustics, 

R.D.D. 



• • W\QI>iEi{ : Die Meistersinger: Prel- 
ude 

t Berlioz: Le Carnaval romain, Oi;er/.<ire, 
Op. 9 

Symphony of the Air (conductorless). 
CoNCERTAPES 510. 18 min. $7.95. 

It is sad that Artiiro Toscanini's in- 
credible long conducting career fell just 
short of stereophonic rccor<ling. (During 
his last months with the NBC Symphony, 
RCA Victor did actually take down a 
few broadcasts in stereo; but the results, 
I am told, were imsati.sfactory. ) Only 
stereo coidd have done full justice to 
the titanic yet meticulously balanced 
fortissimos that Toscanini evolred from 
his orchestra. So the coruluctorless Sym- 
phony of the Air tapes, made a few 
months after the Maestro's retirement, 
are the closest tiling we have to Tosca- 
niui-in-stereo. 

These performances are, as everybody 
knows, remarkable facsimiles; the tem- 
pos, the precision, the phrasing, the 
gradations and inflections are all echt 
Toscanini. AikI the recording is marvel- 
ously alive and spacious. Altogether 
something to treasure. R,C, 



More Briefly Noted 

• • Lchar: Gold and Silver Waltz ( with 
Waldteufel: Skaters Waltz). Souotape 
SWB 7003, 16 min., $6.95. 

Rich and gleiuning s*tcreo recordings by 
an aiiparently small-scaled delegation 
from the Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
but one which— under Armando Ali- 
berti's direction— knows how to perform 
even hackneyed materials with the right 
glow and toe -tick ling animation. 

• • Offenbach: La belle Heldne: Over- 
ture; La Periclioie (excerpts). RCA 
Victor BCS 50, 18 min., $8.95. 

A companion tape to the recently re- 
viewed ACS 49, also drawn from the 
'*Oflenbach in America" LP (L.\! 1990), 
and including many of the best Gaite 
Farisienue tunes. In Fietllers vivacious 
Boston Pops perfonnances and flawless 
stereo recording, this is vintage musical 
champagne guaranteed to exhilarate. 

• • Sousa; Powhatan s Daughter; The 
Dwellers of the Western World: Suite; 
Tfie Stars and Stripes Forever, WFB 
1401 S 2. 20 min.. $9.98. 

Welcome revivals of two of the March 
King's less familiar works, one inconse- 
quential for all its blustery vigor, !>ut 
the otlier a curious series of tone paint- 
ings purportedly depicting the RctI, 
White, and Black Man in America. The 
Allentown Band under Albert us Meyer 
plays them spiritedly and brings u re- 
freshing briskness to the usually more 
pretentious Stars and Stripes Forever, 
Strong, broad recording and the un- 
rcverberant acoustics of performances 
heiu*d out-of-doors or in a large armorj'. 

• • Solisti di Zagreb: "Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Christmas." Vanguard VRT 3017, 
26 min., $11.95. 
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into the new world of Stereo-Sound 




EKOTAPE 290 STEREOPHONIC 

is a complete stereo-reproducer 
as well as a monaurel recorder- 
reproducer. It features pro- 
fessional stacked-type heads and 
studio quality throughout. The 
290 and the external stereo- 
speaker are smart, modern, 
matching units finished in 
silver-flake black with brushed 
aluminum accents. Write for 
bulletin RllAl or . . . 
call the man from Webster* 



Be daring — step into a new realm 
of music on the wings of stereophonic 
sound — with the new Ekotape 290 
Stereophonic. Thrill anew to your 
favorite symphony, opera, treasured 
gems . . . hear them with the full 
depth — with all the excitement and 
realism of the original performance. 

You have to hear it to believe it! 
That*s why we suggest you step into 
your nearest Ekotape dealer's now 
for a demonstration. You'll discover 
Ekotape 290 Stereophonic is 
wonderful to hear, sheer pleasure to 
own — and surprisingly low in price. 
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Electronics divisjom 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC 

RACINE WIS 



The major part of the similarly title<i LP 
program and of far more than seasonal 
interest for its high-slrung, yet heartfelt 
performances of the Corel h and Torelli 
CUristmas Concertas, Op. 6, No, 8, and 
Op. 8, No. 6 respectively. Unfort\inately 
the added Bach chorale- preludes (Vom 
Himmel hoch, S. 606; Jesu, ]otj of Mans 
Desiring, S. 147, No. 10; and Loht GoH, 
S. 609) are played in romanticized yet 
colorless string transcriptions by Kele- 
men, doing scant justice either to the 
lovely music or to Janigro's musical in- 
sights. 

• • Leonard Sorkin and George Sopkin. 
Violin and Cello Recital. Concertapes 
23-2B, 31 min., $11.95. 

Solo rather than duo performances ( with 
piano accompaniments by Alexander 
Joseffer) of mostly familiar materials, 
phiyed with grim earnestness and strong- 
ly recorded, quite close-to, under ratlier 
dry acoustic conditions. Most interesting 
are the Bartok Rumanian Dances by 
Sorkin and Sopkins Saint-Saeas Allegro 
appassionato^ Op. 43— the last apparently 
never record etl before in this country. 

• • Sorkin Symphonette. Vivaldi: Con- 
certo Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, 
No. 11; Mozart: Einc kleine Nacht- 
musik; Bach-Stoessel : Prelude in E. 
Concertapes 23-3A, 29 min., $11.95. 

Originally released some years ago in a 
single-channel t apings this .snii all -string- 
ensemble program of iinflaggiiigly ener- 
ge(iCt if at times overvehement, per- 
formances still seems admirably re- 
corded, although it would benefit by 
more reverberation and closer channel 
blending. Albert Stoessel's (ranscription 
of the whirling Bach Prelude, from the 
sixth sonata for unaccompanied violin, 
S. 1006, makes for particuhirly exciting 
and— with its antiphonal part writing— 
effective stereo listening. 



• • 1957 Chicago-New York Audio 
Show Stereophonic Demonstration 
Tape. Sonotape CNY, 13 min., $6.95. 

If you missed the shows themselves^ 
you still can share in the dramatic sonic 
experience of the sen.sational Sonotape 
demo-.sanipler of vivid hits from various 
current stereo releases; a mercifully brief, 
yet startling enough, series of natural 
and man-made sound efFects; plus con- 
cise commentary by Lloyd Moss and 
his incredulous parrot-stooge, Henry. 

• • Black Watch Pipe and Drum Tunes. 
Black Watch Highland Regiment 
Band. Phonotapcs "Cameo" SC 410, 
9 min., $4.98. 

Anyone who has heard the Scottish band 
in its American appearances will treasure 
this memento which in stereo (far more 
impressively than in last year's single- 
channel taping) preserves not only the 
slirill pipings and thunderous driimmings 
themselves, hut also the dramatic sense 
of constant motion as the band marclies 
round and round. 

Continued on page 106 
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CPS-84. $10.95 



BPS-85» $8.95 



A ORIGINAL Cast 

ALBUM OF THE 
QROADWAV HIT 
WSlCAL COMEOr . 



GPS-lOO, $18.95 



11 BRILLIANT NEW 



11 REELS OF REALISM 

Help yourself to the world's finest 
recorded sound! You'll find it in the 
11 new stereo tapes just added to 
RCA Victor's catalogue. Already 
the largest library of pre-recorded 
tapes, the RCA Victor selection now 
includes: the refreshing sweetness 
of Julie Andrews . . . the original 
cast performance of the Broadway 
smash hit, "Jamaica**.. .the original 
sound track recording of "Raintree 
County" . . . plus eight other new 
musical treats, from classical, 
through choir, to calypso! 



STEREO TAPES 



FROM RCA VICTOR 



{.■«l«r«o or1Kop*^n<-TAPE RgCOR6lWQ I 



STRAUSS FIEOERMAUS 1!U\M,I4 IPL< 
FIEDUR BOSTON POPS 



CCS-91, $10.95 

*"ft««»-»rtK«pn^.c TAPE RECOROINC I 





RALPH FLANAGAN IN 



All of RCA Victor's stereo tapes are 
in New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
sound; all are attractively boxed, 
album style, complete with liner 
notes ; and all are on standard 7-inch 
reels, each clearly labeled for instant 
identification. Convenience plus! 

And with RCA Victor, you can take 
your choice of 65 Stereo tapes, and 
more than 100 Monaural tapes. 

Help yourself to the best sound, the 
world's greatest artists, the widest 
selection. Help yourself to RCA 
Victor for the best in stereo tapes ! 

® rcaVJctor @ 

manufacturer's nationally advertised prices shown— optionat 



CPS'108. $10.95 



APS.103, $6.95 



BPS-83, $8,95 



FREE! A brand-new, complete RCA Victor tape catalogue. Ask your dealer for a copy, or write: Dept. ST, RCA Victor, 155 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
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STEREO 

SIGNATURE OF PERFECTION IN SOUND 



An audio system is like a chain. Far optimum per- 
formance, all the links must be equally strong . . . 
there can be no compromise with "weak-link" com- 
ponents in the system. 

It was on this premise that Ihe Ampex A122-SP Port- 
able Stereophonic System was designed. Each link in 
the chain — from recording and playback heads to 
speaker — was forged to the same exacting stand- 
ards and precision tolerances which guide the manu- 
facture of world-famous Ampex professional record- 
ing and playback equipment. 






f — ^AMPBti — 1 


AMPEX AUDIO, INC. 


3 


^ /«r tk4 Am-; J 


1032 KtFER ROAD, 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 

Please send free full-color folder: 






MAME 






ADDRESS 










CITY 




IAIDIOm'. I 



Heads — Focing surfoces of heod gops 
lopped to on opticol flolness so prccisr 
they reflect o wngle light bond IVj micron} 
on flatness goge. This, plus initiol surfoce 
polish of 6*8 micro^inches, insures sustoin- 
ed frequency response with negligible 
change in chorocferistics over many thou- 
sonds of hours of operation — maf)y times 
longer than with ordinary heads. 

Amplifier-Speakers — Ampex-dcsign- 
cd, Ampex'buiU os on integral part of sys* 
tern . . , yet moy be used seporotcly with 
other units of your system (has front-ponel 
input switching for Tope, Tuner, TV,- or 
Phono). Amplifier sensitivity 0.25 v for moxt- 
mum power output; 20-20.000 cps ± db 
output with well under 1% hormontc dis- 
tortion. Speaker feotures unusuolly high 
totol gop energy, converts o moximum of 
output power into sound energy, lyith 
smooth, peok-free response. 

Complete Specifications — Write lo- 
doy for free new full-color brochure con* 
toining complete specificotion sheet ond 
description of full line of unmounted units, 
consoles, modulor toble-lops ond portobles. 




• • "111 a Monastery.** Oniegatapc ST 
55, 14 niin., $8.95. 

This liiis not 1 ling to do witli Ketclbey's 
famous piece, but is a completely off- 
the-beaten-piilli documentation of the 
spacious acoustics of the Vendanta Soci- 
ety's Ramakrishna Monastery in South- 
ern California and the chanting of its 
male choristers, variously accompanied 
Ijy an Estey harmonium and Indian or 
Balinese percussion inslnunents. 1 can't 
find mucli genuine artistic substance in 
musical director James Barnes's own 
compositions, but the excerpts from the 
Aratrika Service atKl Bengali hymn 
Kami ana Baha Bandana have consider- 
able exotic fascination as well as un- 
mistakably genuine fervor. 

• • ** Railroad Sounds — Steam and Die- 
sel." Audio Fidelity AFST 1843, 26 
min., $12.95. 

The motional illusions possible only in 
stereo give the present taping an in- 
calculable advantage over its LP ver- 
sion, but nearly a half hour of these 
only too realistic switching-yard buffings 
and puffings, clanldngs and hangings, 
whistlings and hootings, is likely to be 
too much for all except fanatical railroad 
buffs or sheer-sound -fa nciejs. 

• • "King of Organs." Bill Flnyd, N. Y. 
Paramount Theatre Wurlitzer. Cook 
1150 ST., 33 uiin., $12.95. 

The only recording in Emory Cook's 
stereo- tape-debut list not previously re- 
leased in binaural-disc form furnishes 
irrefutable evidence that an Old Master 
can learn new tricks while forgetting 
none of bis old ones. Tlie program here 
is conventional intermission pops stufl^, 
varied by a couple of sentimentalized 
spirituals and a quasi -exotic Andalucia; 
but Floyd eschews the worst excesses 
and "novelty" efl^ects of his console col- 
I leagues, his famous Wurlitzer has un- 
commonly attractive tonal qualities, and 
the present recording— while never sen- 
sationalized—is the finest of its kind to 
date, especially in its authenticity to the 
expansive Paramount Theatre acoustics 
and the varied locations (in depth as 
well as lateral spread) of its multi- 
tudinous pipe-choir sound sources. 

• • "The Merry Macs: In Stcreoville." 
Stereotape ST 9, 12 min., $7.95. 

In spite of its somewhat gruesome pro- 
gram title, this group sings with infec- 
tious rhythmic vitality as well as pro- 
fessional precision and avoidance of 
overfancy barbershop mannerisms. The 
resi^onsive passages of Jingle Jangle are 
particularly well suited for stereo re- 
production, and the close recording is 
excellent of its kind except for its im- 
duly heavy accentuation of the string 
bass in the accompanying rhythm sec- 
tion. 

• • "Monk's Nfusic." Thelonious Monk, 
piano. Riverside (via Livingston) RT 
7-20 BN, 32 min., $1L95. 

Not everyone, least of all myself, can 
dig Monk's oddly original talents, espe- 
cially in the baffling Off Minor and 
Epistrophy included here; but the way- 
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warclly rhapsodic Ruby My Dear \s more 
ct)ininiinicative, a ml the jaunty Well, 
You Needn't tosses rcsiwn.sive passages 
around in a manner ideally suitetl for 
stereo reproduction. Coleman Hawkms 
on sax and Art Bklrey on traps are 
outstanding among the pianist-leader's 
^^idcmen. 

• • 'Tatti Page: In the Land of Hi-Fi." 
Pete Rugulo's Oichestra, Mercury 
MBS 3-2, 26 min., $10.95. 

Energetically stimulatetl by Rugtilo and 
his men. Miss Page tries her l>est to 
jazz things up (and even go sultry in 
Love for Sale); hut she only sounds 
convincing when she reverts to her 
natural straightforward halladecring— as 
in tiie eloquently accompanietl / Didn't 
Know (ihout Love. The recording is ad- 
mirably clean and well blendetl, and 
happily for once the soloist is not too 
closely miked. 

• • Presenting ScoBeld and Austin and 
Twin Ivories. Stereophony A 130-1; 
two 5-in., 16 min., S6.95 each. 

The same duo of Eddie S. and Bill A. 
is featured, with rhythm accompaniment, 
in iioth reels. In tlie former Mr. S. 
presides at tlie console of a Hammond 
organ whose squally sonorities expunge 
most of the otherwise favorable impres- 
sions of rowdy liveliness in Twelfth 
Street Rag, Alahamtuy Bound, etc. But 
when both soloists are engagetl with 
piano keyhoartk, as in I lie second rtxjl, 
their ragtime virtuosity is far more rel- 
ishai)Ie> esiiecially in a zippy Sweet 
Georgia Brown and an amusing Chop- 
sticks Fantasy. Here, too, they also pro- 
vide a welcome contrast in a quietly 
lyrical Snowfall which shows off best of 
all the clean, smoothly spread stereo 
recording. 



• • "Sentimental Favorites." Lenny Her- 
man Ensemble. Livingston 1098 BN, 
27 min., $11.9.5. 

This example of "The Mightiest Little 
Band in the Land" includes mildly 
ragged versions of Londonderry Air and 
llumoresque in addition to more ortho- 
dox dance fare, featuring an admirably 
steady beat, ocCcUiional deft bits of piano 
playing, and bright recording— but also 
Lennie's own onmipresent accordion and 
organo. 

• • "Four French Horns Plus Rhythm." 
Mat Mathews, accx>rdion. Dyna-Tapes 
DY3001, 28 min., $11.95. 

Mathews' genuinely artistic accordion 
liere shares honors with Joe Puma's 
scarcely less fine guitar playing antl the 
mellow .sonorities of a French- horn quar- 
tet starring Julius Wat kins in occasional 
solo passages. The ensemble as a whole 
does best with the gravely evpres.sive 
Come Rain, Come Shine and a haunting 
Lol}0 Nocho; but the six other pieces 
are also imaginatively scored and per- 
forme<lj while the not -too-close or too- 
dry recording, characterized by its 
achievement of notable "siiread" de- 
spite the rather marked channel separa- 
tion, is extremely effective throughout. 



BUY SOUNDCRAFT TAPE AND WE WILL RECORD 



"DIXIELAND JAMFEST IN STEREO" 



IN STEREO OR MONAURAL ON ANY 7" REEL OF 
SOUMDCRAFT TAPE YOU BUY I 




Over 20 minutes of OREAT SOUNDS , . . GREAT ARTISTS . . . teamed exclusively by Sound- 
craft for this bonus recording . . . yours for only 75^ postage and 
handling, when you buy Soundcraft Tape. Ask for it at your dealer! 

NOT ONLY THE SOUNDS OF JAZZ.. .BUT THE SOUNDS OF ALL MUSIC. ..SOUND BETTER ON SOUNDCRAFT TAPESI 



REEVES 



SOUNDCRAFT 



CORP. 



10 E. 52nd ST., NEW VORK 22, N.V. • WEST COAST: 342 N. LaBREA, LOS ANGELES 36 



LATEST RELEASES 
FROM THE LIVINGSTON LIBRARY OF 

STEREOPHONIC TAPES: 

MESSIAH EXCERPTS. VOL. II HANDEU 

A second volume of highlights from the famous Boston recordings follo^v- 
ing the critical acclaim earned by Vol. I-"one of the 10 best tapes of 1957." 

B010F- 

JAZZ VARIATIONS ON PAL JOEY 

Rhythmic developments in jazz tempo from one of America's best known 
shows, performed by the Kenny Drew Trio. RT21 F 

TWO FOR THE SHOW 

A collection of popular show tunes by Tom and Jerry at the piano and 
Hammond Organ. 1 101 F 

MUSIC FOR AN EVENING MOOD 

Sparkling rhythms, captivating melody to match the magic moods of an 
evening*s romance. 1102 F 

7" ret-A— 1200' — Stacked or Staggered — LIST S11.9^ 



. . . and in the popularly priced "LIVINGSTONETTE" Series: 

BARBER'S HOLIDAY 

A collector s Item!- -your favorite songs in wonderful barbershop harmony. 

2010C 

DINNER IN ACAPULCO 

Gay, lilting Mexican dinner music in the sparkling sound of the Saltirio- 
Quintet. 201 1 C 

S" reel — 600' — Stacked or Stagst'red — LIST S6.9S 



There is a Livingston distributor near you. 
For his name and address write lo: 

LIVINGSTON AUDIO PRODUCTS, INC. 
BOX 20Z CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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" YOU HAVE 

NEVER HEARD 
ANYTHING SOUND 
SO REAL" 



. , says Dr. Constantin Bakaleinikoff, 
world reknown symphonic conductor 
and Head Musical Director of R.K.a 
Motion Picture Studios for 17 years. 



STEREO FORUM 




THE FIRST COMPLETE 

STEREOPHONIC 
RECORDING 
AND PLAYBACK 

SYSTEM IN ONE 
LOW- COST UNIT 




Discover the exciting realism of 
recording and listening to your own 
stereophonic tapes .sound so life- 
like, you can almost "see" the per- 
formers. The new STERECORDER 
captures and reproduces the actual 
depth of anything you record. It is 
the only complete fully stereophonic 
recorder and playback in one com- 
pact unit. 

Today, hear a startling demonstra- 
tion of "living sound" that goes 
beyond high-fidelity . . . and beyond 
"half-way" stereo units with only 
monaural recording. Amazing low 
cost! Ask your hi-fi dealer or write 
for information. 

STERECORDER Model #555- 
complete stereophonic recorder and 
playback unit (monaural operation 
also) . . . includes 2 ** built-in" matched 
pre-amp and amplification channels, 
hysteresis synchronous motor, 
2 matched professional dynamic 
microphones, 2 V.U. meters^ and 
many other professional features. 
Mounted in rich portable leather- 
vinyl case. 



Stereo Balance 



Sin: 



From thf famous name 
in motion pictures: 



fl//>f J7SCOPE 



Audio Electronics Division, 780 Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 



Perhaps yoii can help me to solve my 
stereo problem. 

First of all, my components are 
all pretty well matched and in good 
working order, so I doubt that my 
tronble can he blamed on them. 

It just seems that I can take any 
one single stereo tape and set my 
volume and tone controls to get an 
almost perfect stereo effect from my 
loudspeakers. Now then, this is fine, 
but when I put on a stei eo tape made 
by a different company, all of the 
balance I had on the previous ta^^e 
is lost, and I have to run around re- 
setting all of my controls to regain 
the correct l:)a lance once again. 

Spencer Helms 
Far Rockaway, N. Y. 



Any complete solution of the haUmc- 
ing problem probably is impossible^ 
since it involves so many complex 
factors: various stereo-tape manufac- 
turers' practices; the varied acoustiail 
conditions (ami natures of the parfic- 
tdar music at hand) of recordings, 
even those made by any one mantt- 
fact in er; and, perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, the varied room acous- 
tics and aural tastes of home listeners. 

However, it can he safely said that 
—as a rule— most home listeners fetid 
to worry over proper balancing in 
inverse ratios to their stereo experi- 
ence: as they grow accustomed fa 
stereo, they tend to settle on "stand- 
ard" {for them) control adjustments 
which serve satisfactorily for the 
majority of their tapes and which 
have to he varied only in exceptional 
instances. Perfectionists, of course, 
are less easily satisfied and will con- 
tinue to seek "ideal" adjustments not 
only for different makes but even for 
individual tapes. For tJiem, the only 
suggestion that can be offered here 
is the obvious one of calibrating one*s 
controls and penciling the "ideaT* 
settings for each tape on its reel box, 
so that the controls can be properly 
preset before replaying without dupli- 
cating one*s original experiments. 

Normally, tone control adjustments 
are best confined to matching one's 
system to s^yecific listening-room 
acoustical conditions and individual 
aural tastes, and these should not 
require constant readjustment for dif- 
ferent taf^es. Loudness, or volume, 
control readjustments are certainly 
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first release in the new 

STEREO AGE 
Library 

"JAZZ FROM NEW YORK" 

featuring 

J. C. Higginbotham 
Coleman Hawkins 
Joe Thomas 

Buster Bailey 
and other jazz stars 

• stacked • 7'A ips • 7" reel • 16 minutes 

only $7.50! 

This first release in the new Stereo 
Age Jazz Library brings you "bedrock" 
jazz excitement by seven great swing- 
ing stars , . . jazz as these famous men 
themselves want to play it, unmaster- 
minded and without gimmicks. Hear 
the greatest reproduction of Hawk's 
sound yet captured ... the most fan^ 
tastic Buster Bailey chorus ever taped 
. . . '*Jay C." at his raw best ... and 
the fine, too rarely heard horn of Joe 
Thomas. And hear them all in a stereo 
tape sound that is already command- 
ing attention in the highest places of 
fidelity: the new . . . the true . . . 
sound of Stereo Age Recordings. See 
your dealer. Or order direct for im* 
mediate shipment. Enclose only $7.50. 
We pay postage. 




E3 O O IR, 3D 1 3Sr O S 

Dist^tbutorDealer Inquiries Invited 




required more frequently, yet with 
experience specific settings should be 
found which are suitable either for 
most tapes of a given manufacturer 
or for most tapes of specific types of 
music or specific recording locales. 

In time, the problem is sure to 
become less troublesome as recording 
and processing techniques become 
more consistently uniform. At present, 
it remains a nuisance for some listen- 
ers, a provocative challeiige for many 
others, 

Tape-Storage Precautions 
Sin: 

What special precautions should I 
take in storing niy stejeo tapes? I 
know that magnetic fields must be 
avoided and tliat temperature and 
humidity extremes are dangerous, but 
I under ordinary living-room conditions, 
do I need to go so far as to buy 
metal cans to store my tapes in? 

\V. A. Miller 
New York, N. Y. 

In professional practice irreplaceable 
j master tapes are stored in metal cans 
I {sealed with adhesive tape) for com- 
I pi etc safety insurance, but under 
normal conditions this is hardly nec- 
essary for replaceable tapes iii home 
I libraries (although it is recommended 
for any unusually valuable items or 
those most easily damaged— i^e, test 
tapes). However, care shoidd be 
taken to make sure that your tape 
shelves are placed well away from 
1 radiators and other heat sot trees as 
well as from any possible source of 
I radiating magnetic fields, sitcli as 
I power transformers and loudsjyeakers. 
I And when demagnetizing your tape- 
recorder heads, make sure never to 
operate the demagnetizer close to 
your tapes. 

For maximum (acetate-base) tape 
life, the temperature range should be 
60"" to TO"" Fahrenheit and the rela- 
tive humidity range 40% to 60%, 
but the somewhat wider ranges 
normally encountered in living rooms 
are not likely to have harmful ef- 
fects unless there are long intervals 
of high temperature combined with 
either very high or very low hu- 
midity. If a tape has been subjected 
to such temperature and humidity 
extremes^ it sliould be returned to 
normal conditions before playing. 
(Mylar-base tape, of course, is much 
more resistant to temperature and 
humidity effects than the usual ace- 
tate-base type. ) 




REGINA RESNIK 
tapes her own 
recordings on 




That alone Is not 
the reason why 
you should use 




Here's why 
you should use 




It's the best-engineered tape in the world 
, . . gives you better highs .. . better lows . . . 
better sound all around ! Saves your tape 
recorder, too — because the irish ferro- 
SHEEN process results in smoother tape 
*..tape that can't sand down your mag- 
netic heads or shed oxide powder into your 
machine* Price? Same as ordinary tape! 




Available wherever ftftalitu tape is sold. 
ORRadio Industries, Inc.. Opelika, Alabama 
Export: Morhan Exporting Corp., New York,N, Y, 
Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., To ronto, Ontario 
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Everyone's an Expert 
Tape Editor with the 



EdiTall 

MAGNETIC TAPE 

SPLICING 
KIT 




If s Quick! h'slasy! It's Accurate! 

H«r«*s aveiYthing you need m one pacfc- 
oge for professional splicing of magnetic 
recorder tapes PLUS complete, easy-to- 
follow instructions by Joel Toll, tope 
editor of CBST The EdiTall tape splicing 
block hos been used for years by tope 
editors — now It con be yours In this com^ 
plete low-cost Splicing Kit. 

# EdItQil Tope Splicing Block 
|{|f • 66-ft. roll of spiking tope 

/"AUTCUTC * cutting blades 

CONTENTS # Marker pencil 

# Complete Instructions 
At dealers everywhere or write 



TECH LABORATORIES, inc. 

PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 




GIBSON GIRL® TAPE SPLICERS 

i;*HObbyisi* H-4 S 1.75 

2. 'Scmi-PrO'* SP-4 3.50 

3. Junior TS4A-JR 6.30 

4. Standard TS4A-STD «.50 

5. Deluxe TS4A-DLX 11.50 

6. InduMriat (5 sizes lo !"> <nct> 55.00 
ROBINS* TAPE AND PHONO ACCESSORIES 

7. SplIcInR Tape ST-500 .39 

8. Head Cleaner HC-2 1.00 

9. Jockey CJoth for Tapes JCT-2 1. 00 

10. Tape Storage Cans TC-7 .80 

11. Tape Threader TT-J .98 
1?. Changer Covers (2 sizes) CC-I.2 2.00 

13. Turntable Co ver;^ (2 sizes) CC-3.4 2.50 

14. "Clean Sound" for Records CS-4 1.00 

15. Jockey Cloih for Rccordi JC-1 1. 00 

16. KlecNecdle NB-1 1.50 

17. Phono-Cushion. lO'xl?" PC- 1 0.1 2 1.50 
IS. Atomic Jc^vcl SE-90 5.00 
19. Acoustic Insulation AM-9 2 75 



ON THE COUNTER 



A I IH'alers Eif when* 

ROBINS INDUSTRIES CORP. 



Ampio is now stacked— tlieir 758 L 
Tape Recorder has stacked stereo 
heads (anyone still left staggering?). 
Contains built-in speakers for one 
channel and may he purchased witli 
or witlioiit bnilt-in amplifier; operates 
at 7)i or 3% ips. No price specified. 

Two models from Telematic are 
available cither in kit form or com- 
pletely wired. An AM-FM stereo 
TuNEH sells for $69.95 as the KB-402 
(kit with prewired FM front end) or 
$99.50 as the KB-402W (wired); sen- 
sitivity claimed is 0.9 for 20 dh quiet- 
ing and L8 for 30 db quieting; fre- 
quency response is within 1 db from 
20 to 20,000 cps. A stereo Amplifier 
with two 20-watt channels sells for 
$82.50 as the KB-403 (kit) and 
$109.50 (wired) as the KB-403\V; 
frequency response is said to be with- 
in 0.5 db, 20 to 20,000 cps. Cages are 
available for both units at $3.95. 

Tandberg's Model 3-Stereo Tape 
Kecorder/Reprodtjceu has two bviilt- 
in playback amplifiers, three-s^^eed 
reproduction (IJh, 33S, and 7J>), and 
comes equipped with crystal mike and 
12 ft. of mike cable. The unit sells 
for $369.50, or for $469.95 as the 
Model 3-266 Stereo with matched 
speakers. 

With the Westrex stereo disc the 
news of the moment, the first press re- 
leases on 45/45 stereo playback car- 
tridges are starting to tiickle in. Fair- 
chikKs Model 603 Stereo Cartridge 
consists of two coils, one placed in- 
side the otlier, mounted at right angles 
to eadi oilier. Vertical components 
produce an equal and in-phase output 
from both coils while lateral compo- 
nents give an equal but out-of-phase 
voltage from both. The cartridge is 
mounted in a specially modified ami 
and uses a K-niil diamond stylus. The 
combination arm and cartridge is 
being produced on a limited basis for 
$250 (ouch). 

Shure is marketing a stereo Play- 
back Adapter Kit designed for all 
Revere and Wollensak tape recorders. 
It consists of a stacked stereo head 
and is easy to use: the old head is 
I removed and replaced by the new 
i one: one set of leads goes to the am- 
I plifier and speaker in the recorder, 
and the other set is carried to the 
existing hi-fi system. No price is stated. 

A new series of stereo Recorded 
Tapes has been announced by Living- 
ston. These 5-in. reels are called Liv- 
ingstonettes and are available in either 
stacked or staggered form for $6.95 
each. 



do you know 

THE 
FACTS 
OF 
LIFE 

about cancer? 

It's time you did! Last year 
cancer claimed the lives of 
250,000 Americans ; 75,000 of 
them lost their lives need- 
lessly because they didn't 
know the facts of life about 
cancer. 800,000 Americans 
are alive today . . . cured of 
cancer . . . because they went 
to their doctors in time. They 
knew that a health checkup 
once a year is the best insur- 
ance against cancer. Make an 
appointment right now for a 
checkup . . . and make it a 
habit for life, 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 



The professionars 
_^ choice 




Made in KnRlnnd 



world's finest HI-FI 
tape recorder 

The fact that professionals and musicians 
have selected the FERROGRAPH as the 
perfect answer to "studio quality" recording 
tells more about its performance than any 
words. If you demand the same hi^h fidelity 
that pleases the critical ears of these per- 
fectionists, choose the FERROGRAPH for 
your own ... it has been proven the finest! 
Dual-speed, dual track FERROGRAPH re- 
corders are also available in custom models 
(Series 66). Frequency Response ±2 db be- 
tween 40 and 16,000 cps*; all models employ 
3 motors with a synchronous hysteresis for 
capstan drive. Wow & flutter less than 0.2%. 
Model 3A/N 3% - 71/2 Ips $379.50 
Model 3AN/H 7Va - 15 ips* $425,0O 
At selected jranchxsed dealers 

ERCOMA CORPORATION 

(Electronic Division) 
^51 Fifth Ave., Dept. 42. New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Atitral Electric Co. Ltd, 
44 Dan forth Read, Toronto IS 
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ookshop 

Save yourself time and trouble by ordering your 
books directly from us. Just fill in the coupon 
below and mail it to us with your remittance. 



SPEAKING OF PIANISTS 

8y ABRAM CHASlNS 

This is a bt)ok of wise, inform:)] — and thoroughly informed — t;dk 
about pianists by a man who has himself been a concert pianist, com- 
poser, teacher, and for more than a decade music director of the radio 
station of Tht New York Times ^ WQXR. Abram Chasins speaks of ^eat 
pianists and the music they play, of recordings, state sponsorship of 
art, and the problems of artists in our society. A book for all who care 
about music. $4.00 258 



THAT CRAZY AMERICAN MUSIC 

Qy ELIIOT PAUL 

An unorthodox, witty, highly opinionated, always fascinating account 
of tlie development of American music — from pre- Revolutionary 
days to jazz, boogie, and rock 'n* roll, by the author of The Lasf Time 
I Saw Paris. What he says carries weight. How he says it makes vigorous, 
illuminating, sometimes searing reading. Not only for music lovers, 
but for all who enjoy good, lively writing. $4.00 259 



WHAT TO LISTEN FOR IN MUSIC 

By AARON COPLAND 

The revised edition of a book whicli made it possible for thousands 
to increase their enjoyment of music through creative listening, 

$3.95 247 



HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ANNUAL 1955 
HIGH FIDELITY RECORD ANNUAL 1956 

Both edircd by Roland Golall 

Commtnts on the first two amiuals: 

"//fVA VhlclUy* f ytiwit\ of rcvic^ws Incluclcf some of ihc bcst-kno\yn men 
in the Kusincw. 'Hicir reviews not only are comprehensive in their com- 
parisons of ctit lions, lint frrqnrnily they contain informal ion alio) it 
certain wkirks th;ii lidlfliculi to find elsewhere." — notfs 

*'Thr record collector who li bovvililrrecl hy the sheer number of discs 
which arr l«ur<l each year will find this liook valuable as a means of 
iirin^tn}; order oiii of cium.'* — ciiiCaoo tkiiiUnf. 

1955 AnntLiI — 54.95 201 1956 Annual — $4.50 237 

Sec pafte 135 for RECORDS IN REVIEW 1957 — 
The Third Ilifth Fidelity Annual 



THE BOOK OF JA2Z— A Guide to the Entire Field 

By LEONARD FEATHER 

A new kind of t>nok \\hicli meets the nenl for a basic f^uide. Analyzi-s 
trach iaMrtimeiii. tis major performers, the "iinaiomy of improvisation" 
ilhisiraied for the first time ^Wth numc scores of fifiern ;:rcai sfiloisix. 

$3.95 260 



THE JAZZ MAKERS 

— Edircd by NAT SHAPIRO and NAT HENTOFF 

Here are tite men and women wbo made iazz — their lives, conflicts, 
aspirations — written Ity Anwrica's bcsi-known :uitlioritic$ and edited 
\\y the same me it who pro<liici*d Here hie Talkfn to Ya. $4.95 261 



JAZZ: ITS EVOLUTION AND ESSENCE —By ANDRE HODEIR 

"I think Tve read about cveryihinf; on \^73. an<l there's nolhinK like this 
book. ... it is ihc first and only treatment of the aesthetics of \xtL. 
Secondly, it was written by a practicinj; musician in both the 'vat^. and 
academic fields who is also a mtisicolo}:ist . And finally, it's a kdanced 
treatment which Erin<ls no axe an<l will stand up over the years.'* — 
Marshall St ear ni.. Paper, SM5 262 

Leanord Feother't THE ENCYCLOPEOIA OF JAZZ and THE ENCYCIO. 
PEDIA YEARBOOK OF JAZZ— now handsomely boxod and alfracllvely 
priced— $12.50. 263 



HIGH FIDELITY 
A Practical Guide 

By CHARLES FOWLER 

Here at last is the book for the beginner — one that neither under- nor 
overrates his knowledge or ability to underst;ind hi^h fidelity. With 
unusiial clarity anJ in just the right amount of detail it explains the 
principles involved and their application. Thus the teader is able to 
exercise an informed and reasoned judgment as to what would best 
suit his own taste, his available space, and his purse — in building, in 
buying, or in adding to his high-fidelity system. In short — a complete, 
intelligible, and literate exposition for the novice high fidelitarian. 

$4.95 234 



FM STATIONS 
UP-TO-DATE 

A complete geographical listing 
of FM stations in the United 
States and Canada. Compiled by 
Bruce G. Cramer directly from 
FCC records and originally 
printed in Audiocraft Maga- 
zine, the material has been 
brought up-co-dare and is now 
available in booklet form. 
50(f 264 



MAINTAINING HI-FI 
EQUIPMENT 

By JOSEPH MARSHALL 

A much-needed hook on the 
specialized approach necessary 
to service high-fidelity equip- 
ment. The author discusses nor 
only electronic faults, hut the 
mechanical and acoustical de- 
fects which cause a hi-fi system 
to function less than perfectly. 
The book is clearly written and 
well indexed. 

Hard cover, $5.00 232 
Soft cover. $2.90 233 



Book r)epartnient 

HIGH FIDELITY Magazine 

Great Harrington, Mass. 

I enclose $ for which please send nie, postpaid, the books 

indicated by the circled numbers below. (No C.O.D.s or charge 

orders, please.) Foreign orders sent at buyer's risk. Add 55(f per 

book for postage on foreign orders except Canadian. 

Binder 7b $2.95 

Unmarked binders $2.75 each 

HIGH FIDELITY RECORD REVIEW INDEXES — 50d each 

□ 1954 □ 1955 □ 1956 □ 1957 

NAME 258 

201 259 

ADDRESS 232 260 

233 261 

, . .. 234 262 

237 263 

_ 247 264 
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Bozak quality loudspeakers for the very best in sound 




A straightforward and uncompromising approach to the problems of loudspeaker 
design / respect for the esthetics of music and the laws of physics / the devoted 
craftsmanship of the entire Bozak organization , , , these basic principles underlie 
the total, exact re-creation of the power and detail of music that define Bozak 
Sound. Hear the Bozaks at your Franchised Bozak Dealer, write us for literature, 

THE R.T. BOZAK SALES COMPANY • DARIEN, CONN. 
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Ze$ieA in the Home 



Equipment reports appearing in this section are prepared htj members of High Fidelity's staff , on the basis of actual use in 
conjunction with a home music system, and the resulting evahtations of equipment are expressed as the opinions of the reviewer 
onhj. Reports are usualUj restricted to items of genera} interest, and no attempt is made to report on items that are ohvioushj 
not designed for high-fidelity applications. Each report is sent to the manufacturer before publication; he is free to correct 
the sjTCCifications paragraph, to add a comment at the end of the report, or to request that it be deferred (pending changes 
in his product), or not be published. He may not, however, change the report. Failure of a new product to appear in TIT If matj mean 
either that it has not been submitted for review, or that it was submitted and was found to be unsatisfactory. TJiese reports may 
not be quoted or reproduced, in part or in whole, for any purpose whatsoever, without written permission from the publisher. 



Dynakit Mark III Amplifier 



SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a single-chassis basic 
power amplifier kit. Rated power: 60 watts. IM distortion: less than 
1.0% @ 60 watts out; less than 0.5% @ below 50 watts out. Fre- 
quency response: ±0.1 db, 20 to 20,000 cps; ±0.5 db, 6 to beyond 
60,000 cps. Power response: ±1 db from 60 watts, @ below 1% 
harmonic distortion, 20 to 20,000 cps. Square wave response: es- 
sentially undistorted 20 to 20,000 cps on loudspeaker load. Sensitivity: 
T.6 RMS in for 60 watts out. Hum and noise: over 90 db below 
60 watts. Damping factor: 15. Input: high-level high-impedance 
from control unit. Controls: output tube bios adjust; AC power. 
Outputs: 4, 8, and 16 ohms to speaker. Tubes: 6AN8, 2— KT-88, 
GZ-34. Dimensions: 9 in. long by 9 wide by 6% high. Price: $79.95. 
MANUFACTURER: Dynoco, Inc., 6T7 N. 41st St., Philadelphio 4, Po 

Offering 10 more watts of power at a going rate of a 
dollar per watt, the Mark III Dynakit aspires to even 
lower distortion at normal operating levels than the 50- 
watt Mark II, that was TITHed in the May 1956 issue. 
And, altliougli it may be difficult for Mark II users to 
Ijelieve, the Mark III D\Tiakit does soanid a shade better 
than its predecessor. 

The new model has some refinements that were not 
found in the Mark II; a B-h filter choke, an additional 
filter stage on the bias supply, a 4-ohm output tap, and 
KT-88 output tubes in place of the Mark Us 6CA7s. 
The kit comes with most of its components already at- 
tached and soldered to a compact printed -circuit board, 
and even the transformer leads are pre-cut to length, 
stripped, and solder-tinned. Construction entails nothing 
more than bolting the transformers, sockets, and circuit 
board to the steel chassis, wiring them together, and 
adding a few other small parts under the chassis. Total 
working time: about 3 liours. 

No prol)lems were encountered in wiring our sample 
unit. Everything went into place cleanly and neatly, the 
instructions were lucidly written and free of ambiguities, 
and even the output tube bias adjustment procedure 
has been made about as foolproof as it can be. When 
certain types of output tube are operated at or near 
their maximum output power capacity, their bias voltage 
is likely to be extremely critical— a slightly incorrect set- 
ting will increase distortion or wear out the output tubes 



in a matter of months. The manufacturer had found 
that some Dynakit Mark II owners were having troubles 
as the direct result of measuring the bias voltage with 
inaccurate test meteis. To avoid this problem, the Mark 
III and later model Mark lis are equipped with a preci- 
sion resistoi connected in series with the output tube 
cathodes, and brought out to a test point at the preamp- 
power outlef socket. The value of this resistance was so 
chosen that, when the output tubes are properly biased, 
tiiey will pass just enough current to produce 1,56 volts 
across the resistor, and 1.56 happens to be the exact volt- 
age available from a fresh flashlight battery. Consecjuentlyi 




The Mark Uh 60 watts for $80. 

the accuracy of your test meter is of no sigm'ficance; you 
merely take note of its reading from a new iiashlight 
cell, and then adjust the amplifier's bias control until 
the same reading is obtained between the bias test point 
and the amplifier chassis. 

The extra B-f and bias-supply smoothing are welcome 
additions to the new Dynakit, too, since they make the 
amplifier's hum level much less dependent upon output 
tube balance, and give more assurance that the hum 
si^ecification will still he met after many months of use. 

On our instrument tests, the completed Mark III ex- 
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ceeded all its specifications by a healthy margin. Low- 
frequency square-wave tests showed a slight downward 
tilt (indicating a few degrees of bass phase shift and 
normal sub-sonic attenuation), while high-frequency 
square waves came out of the Mark III with scarcely a 
trace of mo4ification. The amplifiers high-fj^quency sta- 
bility was found to be almost completely unafl^ected by 
typical or atypical loads, including the heavy capacitive 
load imposed by an electrostatic tweeter. Bass stability 
was tlose to perfect, also regardless of output loading. 

Direct comparison between the sound of the Mark II 
and Mark III Dynakits revealed a very slight diff^erence 
in character, but I found it hard to decide which I pre- 
ferred. Subjectively, the Mark III seemed to have a 
subtly sweeter high end, and a better-defined, but slightly 
less sumptuous low end than the Mark II. Both amplifiers 
are equally transparent and lucid, both are almost totally 
free of coloration, and both can deliver persuasively ef- 
fortless, clean, and very musical sound at low or very 
high listening levels. 

On the basis of its sound alone, I think I would 
choose the Mark III. Its other characteristics would simply 
strengthen my conviction that this ampfifier is an excellent 
choice for the kit-building music listener who considers 
the best present-day sound reproduction to be not quite 
good enough.— J. G. H. 

MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: The Mark III Dynakit costs only 
$4.95 more than the 4-ohm-output model of the Mark II. Therefore, 
its increase in price represents a cost of less than 50^ per watt— 
certainly an all*time low price for increased power. In addition to 
the increased power, we would like to mention that the appearance 
of the Mark III has been improved over that of the Mark It, and its 
finish has been designed to harmonize with that of the Dynakit pre- 
amplifier. 



EICO Standard Speaker System 

SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a two-way loudspeaker 
system incorporating direct radiators for middle and high frequencies 
and rear horn loading for low frequencies. Frequency range: essen- 
tially flat from 45 to 20,000 eps, useful range from 30 to 40,000 cps. 
Impedance: 16 ohms. Power rating: 30 watts program. Dispersion: 
180 degrees horizontal, 90 degrees vertical. Dimensions: 36 in. high 
by 151^ wide by 1116 deep. Finishes; mahogany, walnut, or blond 
birch. Price: $139.95 in mahogany or walnut; $144.95 in blond. 
MANUFACTURER: Electronic Instrument Co., 33-00 Northern Blvd., 
long Island City 1, N. Y. 

This Speaker has aroused considerable interest, discussion, 
and disagreement among High Fidelity's staff members. 
Some who have heard it think it possibly the most musical 
and most realistic-sounding thing in its size or cost range. 
Some are less enthusiastic about it, conceding its smooth- 
ness and freedom from distortion, but maintaining that 
its sound is short of impact, even muted. Relevant to this 
may be the fact that the EICO is more dependent upon 
room iicoustics than most speakers, probably in part be- 
cause of its highly unorthodox design by Stuart Hegeman. 

The top and three upper side areas of the EICO en- 
closure are open and covered with grille cloth. At the bot- 
tom of this open space is the woofer, face upward, with 
its rear surface opening into the enclosure below. Directly 
above the woofer is a concentrically mounted tweeter unit, 
with a small inverted cone attached between its mounting 
bracket and the end of the woofer s center pole piece. This 
cone is immobile, serving only to improve the loading and 
the dispersion of sounds from the top of the woofer cone. 
Concentric with this fixed cone is another inverted cone 
which is attached to the rim of the woofers voice coil 
form, to act as a "whizzer." 

The tweeter cone is essentially the same as that at the 
center of the woofer, except that this is the onbj cone 
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driven by the tweeter. This lily-shaped cone is about 
4 inches high, and is attached to the perimeter of the 
tweeter's voice coil. As this cone moves up and down, its 
circumference at any given distance from the face of the 
tweeter will vary, compressing and rarifying the surround- 
ing air in much the same way as an ordinary cone, except 
in this case the air disturbances are radiated outward in 
all directions instead of from an essentially flat or plane 
surface. As a result, there is no apparent change in high- 
frequency response at any point around the cone, and 
there is no possibility of horizontal liigh-frequency beam- 
ing. In addition, the cone s lily shape and its internal load- 
ing cone help to provide vertical diffusion, so this and the 
outer radiation combine to create an essentially liemi- 
spherical radiating pattern. 

Behind the woofer cone is a split horn using a conical 
flare instead of the more usual exponential expansion. Al- 
though t>'pically less efficient than exponential horns, coni- 
cal bonis have more gradual cutoff below their low-fre- 




Vertical woofer mount- 
ing and a lily-shaped 
tweeter give the EICO 
Standard essentially tion- 
d irec tio nal distribution . 



quency design limit, and thus give better cone loading 
(for lower distortion and improved transient response) at 
extremely low frequencies. However, conical horns are not 
inherently capable of maintaining linear response 
throughout the bass range, so EICO has selected a high- 
efficiency woofer, and electrically equalized it to fill out 
the system's bass range. The horn mouths are terminated 
with slots, which further improve the loading on the cone, 
help to smooth out the speaker's impedance characteristic, 
and add an additional octave to the bass response. 

There are two Helmholtz resonator chambers adjacent to 
the honi throat. These function b'ke selective mufflers, ab- 
sorbing controlled amounts of energy at those frequencies 
where honi resonances and internal reflections would oth- 
erwise create response peaks. The output from the honi is 
sfightly lower than that from the front of the woofer cone 
at middle frequencies. Balance is obtained by a variable 
equaUzing circuit in the crossover network, which allows 
midrange adjustment to suit the acoustics of the listening 
room or the personal taste of the listener. 

The result of this design is that highs and middles spray 
out horizontally in an almost complete circle, rather than 
projecting forward in a beam, and this may account for the 
EICO's susceptibility to its environment. A conventional 
loudspeaker in a large room directs its output toward 

Continued on page 116 
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BELL HAS EVERYTHING YOU WANT 




More F*o wet- 




Bell Model 2360 

Haled 50 watts at less than .5% total 
harmonic distortion. Peak: 100 waits. 
Frequency Hespon&c: 20-20,000 cps + .5 db. 




Bell Model 2325 

Hated 20 watU at less than ,3% total 
harmonic distortion. Peak: 40 watt«. 
Frequency Response: 20-20,000 cps + .3 db. 



iVIore For Your IVIonoy, -too 
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Bell Model 2315 

Rated 12 watts at less than ,5% total 
harmonic distortion. Peak: 24 watts. 
Frequency Response: 20-20,000 cps + .5 db. 



Match your Bell amplifier with a 

NEW BELL FM-AM TUNER 

In your home entertainment center 

To the man who has a new Bell amplifier: Here's the Bell FM-AM Tuner 
that makes your high fidelity system complete. It matches perfectly! 

Pictured above are three Bell amplifiers with the daring "new look" in high 
fidelity — a sleek, slim silhouette, only 4 inches high — and the feature that 
women like best of all: Bell's exclusive Magic Touch- Control. 

Now comes the Bell FM-AM Tuner, all decked out in a rich saddle-tan 
finish that matches perfectly with the Bell high fidelity amplifier in your 
home entertainment center. Made by Bell with more features for its modest 
cost, this FM-AM Tuner has a low drift FM oscillator that keeps you 
"on signal" even during warm-up periods. 

There are many other features which you should check for yourself. Why 
not stop in at your Bell dealer and ask for a demonstration today. 



SPECJFJCATIONS . 

for your Information: 

Bell Model 2520 
FM-AM Tuner 

FM Sensitivity: 2 u V for 20 db quieting. 
AM Sensitivity": 5 u V for 20 db »fin. 
FM Frequency Response: 20-20,000 cps* 1 db. 
AM PVetiuency Response: 20-5,000 cps ♦ 3 db. 

Additional specifications available from your 
Bell dealer or write Bell Sound Systems, Inc,^ 
655 Marion Road, Columbus, Ohio. 



1 A D 



Ot) sound Systems, inc, 
.JSa^^Ju Columbus 7, Ohio 
A Division of Thompson Rroducts, inc. 



IN CANADA: Thompson products, Ltd., Toronto 
EXPORT OFFICE: 40i Broadway, Now York 13, N.Y. 
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TESTED IN THE HOME 

Continued from page 114 

the listener^ so tliat even at some distance, tlie sound com- 
ing directly from the speaker easily overrides the sound 
echoing from the walls and ceiling. The room's acoustics 
affect the sound mainly in the lower fre<iuendes. The 
EICO, however, does not direct its sound in any one 
diiection. When listened to from a distance in a large 
room, the sound heard may consist of, rouglily, half 
room reverberation and half direct sound. So if the room 
has any pronoimced resonances, the EICO will bring 
them out more than w^Il most systems. 

Experiments conducted in one large, fairly live room 
showed that the resonance effect could be controlled simply 
by sitting closer to the speaker. This is, incidentally, one 
of its virtues: it yields comfortable and convincing sound 
when heard from as close as two feet. 

The EICOs bass performance was similarly influenced 
by its envirtmment (as is true with all louds])eakers). 
so listener reactions to its low end varied from *Vemarkable" 
to "unimpressive," In one room, the bass response slid ofl 
fairly rapidly below 60 cycles; in another (smaller) room, 
apparently linear response was maintained lo around 40 
cycles. In no case was there any detectable doubling, and 
in all cases the bass was very tightly controlled and free 
from hang-over effects. 

In my own fairly small living room, where it behaved to 
best advantage, the EICO Standard system proved able to 
create a remarkable illusion of realism from all types of 
program material. Circular radiation, as G. A. Briggs of 
Wharfedale pointed out some years ago, not only takes 
the curse off the point-source but, by bringing the liacking 
wall into play, moves the apparent soince behind the 
speaker. Indeed, when I played some tapes that I had re- 
corded from a microphone distance of, say, eight feet^ the 
EICO speaker seemed to put the musicians precisely eight 
feet beliind the system. 

String tone was reproduced with a smooth, gutty rich- 
ness. At times some hearers remarked on a subtle high- 
frequency edginess in the sound— an effect aptly described 
by one listener as little sonic whiskers, but siuce tin's was 
absent from some recordings, it could conceivably have 
been peiiks in the recoiding microphones. The speaker's 
useful upper range extended to well beyond my 16,500- 
cycle hearing limit, and its entire spectrum seemed very 
linear and notably fiee of peaks and dips. 

The EICO was an outstanding reproducer of wood-wind 
and string timbres, and while brass was also very felici- 
tously portrayed, there was not the projection or bite so 
dear to lovers of dramatic sound. Bass transients were 
well handled and, perhaps oddly, some of the deepest 
bass notes were heard from this speaker in small listening 
rooms. There was never any sensation of two sound 
sources; the speakers blended faultlessly. 

My conclusion about the EICO is that, under ideal con- 
ditions, it can soimd most impressively realistic, and is 
describable as an eminently musical repioducer. Ideal con- 
ditions seem to imply an average-size or smaller living 
room, or fairly close listening in a large room. A note of 
caution may be in order, though: wliat we tested was a 
carefully crafted sample. This system probably re<iuires 
a great deal of precision in assembly, and quality con- 
trol will be of great importance as production assumes 
real volume. 

I have not tried two of these systems for stereo, but the 
EICOs compactness and dispersion characteristics would 
suggest unusual suitability for such application. 

For $140, this is a veritable bargain. Now, what about a 
kit for, say, $100?-J.G.H. 
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MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: The reporter is right about the un- 
usual suitability of the EICO HFS'2 system for stereo. Its wide dispersion 
and lack of beaming give coverage all over the whole room, so it is 
not necessary ta focus the speaker or to sit in a particular spot in the 
room. While the speaker system has outstanding advantages for average 
rooms, it has been used with excellent results for stereo demonstra- 
tions in large auditoriums. 

May we also add that the EICO speoker system was field-tested 
for a full year in small-lot production by its designer, A. S. Hegemon 
(Hegeman Laboratories), and received excellent customer acceptance. 
At the onset of full-scale production by EICO, it became feasible to 
introduce furlher refinements in the manufacture to improve the 
speaker's performance and structural strength, as well as to insure a 
highly uniform product. Every loudspeaker system is individually and 
extensively tested before it leaves the factory. 

The "little sonic whiskers" which TITH's reporter observed in the 
sound of the somple speoker were traced to a minor peak in its upper 
frequency ronge. This has been eliminated !n subsequent production 
models of the Standard system. 



Noreico Continental Tape Recorder 

SPECIFICATIONS (furnished by manufacturer): a three-speed, half-track 
portable tape recorder. Frequency range: 40 to 16,000 cps @ 716 
ips; 50 to 8,000 cps @ 3^ ip$; 60 to 4,500 cps @ V/b ips. Signal/ 
noise ratio: 54 db. Speed variation: 0.2% @ 71^ ips; 0.3% @ 
3% ips; 0.35% @ 15i ips. Reel copacit/: 7 in. Inputs: two; from 
microphone, and radio or high-level phono. Controls: volume, treble 
tone, push buttons for Play, Record, Pause, Rewind, Stop, Fast Forward, 
Off, 3%, 7Vi. Rewind time: 2 min, far 1,200 ft. Adjustment: 
bias current. Outputs: two, at low impedonce, to external amplifier 
ond loudspeoker. Tubes: EF 86, ECC 83, EL 90, EZ-90, EM-81. Dimen- 
sions: 16 in, wide by 14 deep by high, over-all. Weight: 28 lb. 
Price: S269.50 East of the Rockies; $279.50 West Coost. MANUFAC- 
TURER: North American Philips Co., Inc.; 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, 
N. Y. 



By stressing operating simplicity rather than versatihty, 
Noreico s design engineers have prochiced a inoderately- 
priced recorder that is literally simple enough for a 




The Continental Juts piano-key controls. 



child to operate, yet is capable of producing superb 
tapes. With the exception of volume and tone control, 
all of the Continentals operating functions are selected 
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Most Versatile Complete Amplifier on the Market 



This entirely new amplifier . . . latest model 
of the H.H. Scott 210 series gives you unlimited 
versatility. To name just a few features: front 
panel speaker selector switch; tape monitor 
switch on front panel ; entirely new chassis and 
36 watt power stage using 6CA7 tubes for better 
cooling and improved performance; complete 
tape recording facilities. The new chassis is 
designed for maximum accessibility of all 
external connections. 

The 210F includes a completely new Dy- 
namic Noise Suppressor with separate controls 
for low frequency and high frequency noise 
suppression. This exclusive H.H. Scott devel- 
opment suppresses the rumble from old record 
changers . . . the scratch from worn records . . . 
without blocking the music. 




If you use a tape recorder, the 21 OF k'ivcs 
you almost unlimited versuttlity. IncJuded 
:ire two special output connections; instan- 
taneous monitorini; switch on front panel; 
NAKTB t<ape playback channel for prc> 
recorded tape. 



Famous musicians like guitarist AndrOfl 
Segovia choose H. H. Scott components 
for their own homes. 





Three position spcaker-selector switch lets 
you use either of two speaker systems, or 
both at once. 





Completely redesigned chassis packs more 
power into a limited space. This new design 
keeps parts cooler for longer operating life. 



Perfect companion to the 21 OF is the famous 
H.H. Scott 330C AM-FM Stereophonic 
tuner . . . the only quality tuner on the 
market designed for either monaural or 
stereo operation. $224.95 



ADDITIONALTECHNICAL INFORMA- 
TION: Input facilities: t*"o low level mag- 
netic inputs, three high level inputs — tuner, 
tape, TV; Frequency response flat from 19 
cps to 35 kc; harmonic distortion loss than 
0.6%; first-order difference-tone intermodu- 
lation less than 25%; total noise and hum 
80 db below full output; speaker output 3 to 
24 ohms; dimensions in accessory mahogany 
case 15Hw x 5h x 12^^d. $189.96. Choice of 
handsome accessory cases $9.95 and $19.95. 
Prices slightly higher West of Rockies. 



_Shown bctow: The New H. II. Scott 36 Watt CIO F complete amplifier 



Furniture and Aecenstori'cs Courtesy Rapids Furuiturc, Boston. 
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TESTED IN THE HOME 
Continued from page 116 

bv piano-key push buttons. To start the unit running, 
you simply depress that key whidi corresponds to the 
desired operating speed (7Ji or 3X ips, etc.). This turns 
on the motor and ampHfier, and selects the proper tape 
equalization. The tape loads easily into a straight -line 
slot in the head assembly, and the unit may be started in 
the Record or Play mode by depressing the appropriate 
key control. A safety interlock button prevents accidental 
movement of the record key. 

The high-level input is electrically isolated from the 
microphone channel, so that a limited form of mixing may 
be carried out between the mike and, say, a phonograph 
unit. The recorder's volume control varies bcith inputs 
simultaneously, but if the high-level source has its own 
volume control, tliis can be used for balancing the two 
channels. 

The Continentars record level indicator is a relatively 
new type of elect ron-ljeam **magic-eye" tube, which gives 
an unusually wide range of visual volume indication. The 
indicator lights as soon as the recorder warms up, and is 
permanently connected to tlie high-level input. As long as 
the PLAV button is not depressed, any signal fetl into the 
high*level input will register on the volume indicator, so 
Uie recording level may be set l>efore starting to record. 
Alteniatively, tlie pause button may be used during any 
normal-speed operating mode, to stop or start the tape 
motion instantly without disturbing any of the control 
settings or without adding clicks while recording. 

There are two output connections, labeled output and 
sPEAJCEH. Both are taken off following the recorder's 5- 
watt single-ended iX)wer amplifier stage, and both pass 
through the output transfonner to provide a nominal 
6-ohm output impedance. The speaker output is, of 
course, for an external loudspeaker. (There is a sniall 




The utnt wtll operate with its ltd closed. 



speaker in the recorder, which is suitable for any non- 
critical listening. The recorder's cover has quite an effect 
on this, by the way, so keep the covei closed when 
listening to the built-in speaker.) When a jack is inserted 
into tJie output connection, however, the amplifier cir- 
cuitry is automatically modified to cut the tone control 
out of circuit, sflence the loudspeaker, and drop the out- 
put voltage to a level comparable to that from a t>T[>ieal 
high-level input source. 

Both inputs to the Continental are permanently isolated 
from its output connections. This means that all programs 
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being recorded must be monitored directly through the 
main system instead of through the recorder, which is all 
right as long as the external tuner or preamp has a special 
tape output or two paralleled outputs. However, it also 
means that headphones cannot be used for monitoring 
. . . a distinct disadvantage when using the recorder 
for on-location recording jobs. 

Finally, there are two ""extra" features on the Con- 
tinental which deserve honorable mention. One is a three- 
digit revolution counter which facilitates easy cuing to 
any spot within the length of a tape. The other is a 
relay-actuated shutoff switcli, which will bring the mech- 
anism to a halt when a strip of metal foil (applied to the 
tai>e by the user) passes through the head assembly. 

Instrument tests on the Norelco Continental showed its 
distortion to be about on a par with that from most pro- 
fessional machines. Its speed regulation, judged by ear, 
appeared to be well within its specified limits at each 
speed. Hiss level was very low, and hum was measured at 
48 db below tape overload level. Our tests showed fre- 
quency response at 7.5 ips, from the output connection, 
to be within -fO to —2.5 db from 40 to 14.000 cycles, 
and within ±1 db from 50 to 13,000 cycles. This is 
excellent perfonnance at this operating speed, and the 
recorder's low distortion is ample proof that its frequency 
response is not l>eing tricked up by dubious means. 

The tone control gave a l>oost and cut range of about 
10 db at 10»000 cycles, for signals coming out of the 
SPEAKER output conncction. Its normal flat position, for 
tapes made on the Continental, occurred at the mid- way 
setting of the control (corresponding to figure 3 on the 
panel caUbrations). When playing a tape recorded to the 
NARTB standard equalization characteristic (whidi is 
used for all commercially recorded tapes), the output 
should be taken from the speaker connection and the 
tone control should be set at a little above the 2 mark on 
its dial. On our unit this gave playback equalization ac- 
curacy within :±:1^ db from 30 to about 12,000 cycles 
when listening to commercially made tapes. The slight 
deviations that occur tend to augment the extreme low 
end (which for some tapes is an audible asset), give a 
slight softening of the extreme high-fre(|uency end, and 
create an over-all flavor of subtle brilliance. 

Recording and playing its own tapes, the Continental 
proved able to reproduce almost flawlessly anything fed 
into it. This would suggest that, if you use a good enough 
outi^ut transformer in a tape recorder, passing the signal 
through this need not seriously degrade tlie sound. 

Mechanically, the Continental handled splendidly. 
High-speed functions were smooth, winding was so even 
that a rewound tape came out looking like a fresh reel, 
and starts and stops were gentle enough to allow safe 
usage of the extra-thin, extra -fragile, double^play taix?s. 
The median ism seemed imusually immune to tape 
**burbles" caused by uneven tape unwinding or sticky 
splices, and modulation noise (the roughness that often 
accompanies taped high-frequency tones) was lower than 
that of some professional recorders. 

All push-button controls are interlocked so that taix?s 
cannot be damaged by pushing the wrong key at the 
wrong time. The keys function easily and positively, but 
I would hesitate to venture a guess as to how long the 
latching mechanisms (which hold down the keys when 
they are depressed) will stand up with prolonged use. 
I should also suggest, strongly, tliat Norelco include a 
schematic diagram with each recorder, if for no other 
reason than to assist a repair technician in times of 
distress. A schematic would also be of interest to the 
user who wishes to know why as well as how. 

ConUnucd on page 120 
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is tlxe closest tHin^ 
to SL ^We£Ltlxex*s speaker* 

Listening is your dynamic proof! With any Weathers 
Speaker System you'll hear the full range of sound 
audible to the human ear... sound re-created at any 
volume, any frequency, to "natural perfection". Audio- 
phile or beginner, a Weathers Speaker is your finest 
source to professional sound within your own home. This 
achievement is made possible by Weathers exclusive 
sonic principles: "radial damping" backwave control, 
exclusive multiple octave crossover, and a new cone- 
edge treatment resulting in the incredible smooth middle 
register. Weathers enclosures are constructed of selected, 
solid woods, all surfaces beautifully finished. Listen and 
compare— the closest comparison is "live" sound. 




INDUSTRIES 

DIV. OF ADVANCE INDUSTRIES, (NC. 
64 E. GLOUCESTER PIKE, 6ARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 

Export; Joieph Platencia, Inc., 401 Broodway, N«w York, N. Y. 



Tlie BARftmCTON-a powerful, 12-speaker 
system, fills an auditorium, yet precisely 
controlled at 1/10 watt of audio power 
for small room volume. Offers a fidelity 
and smoothness of the full range of 
sound heretofore possible only under 
controlled laboratory conditions. 



Tli^MONTE CARLO - a 6 speaker system, 
gracelul and elegant In design ... ver- 
satile In application. Like all Weathers 
speakers, Monte Carlo is a finely Inte- 
'frated system offering distortion-free, 
Uninhibited, full range response of every 
sound audible to human ear. 



the DECOR ATOflyTiodern, slim-Uned two- 
speaker system -ONLY 8% inches In 
depth. A luxury speaker at budget price 
for full-range response with perfect 
fidelity. Additional Decorator provides 
three*dimenslonai sound with unap* 
proachable quality. 



The FIESTA -a beautiful highly compact 
wo-speaker system. Smallness in sire 
makes no compromise on full-range re- 
sponse with true fidelity at every 
frequency. Ideal where space is at a 
premium. Ideal for multiple speaker in- 
stallations for stereophonic sound. 
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TESTED IN THE HOME 

Continued from page 118 

The Norelco Continentars performance is quite up to 
professional standards, even tho\igh it lacks the monitor- 
ing flexibility of most professional machines.— J. G,H, 



Wharfedale Flat-Baffle Speaker System 

SPECIFICATIONS (fornished by manofoctorer): a three-way speaker 
system mounted on a free standing sand-filled flat baffle. Frequency 
range: 30 to 20,000 cps. Impedance: 16 ohms. Dimensions: Custam 
Model- 34 in. wide by 31 high by 12 deep; Deluxe Model- 35'/^ 
in wide by 3lVa high by 13 deep. Finishes: mahogany, walnut, or 
blond. Prices: Custom, $199; Deluxe $249. DISTRIBUTOR: British 
Industries Corp., 80 Shore Rd,, Port Washington, N. Y. 

One function of any speaker hsxtHe is to isolate the front 
of the speaker from its rear, so that low-frequency air 
pressures set up beliind the cone cannot spill around 
and cancel the desired pressures at the front, inhibiting 
the speaker's inlierent bass capabilities. The larger the 
baffle board, the lower is the frequency to which this 
front-to-iear isolation is maintained. A baflle of infinite 
size (this sounds familiar!) would thus be able to maintain 
full bass response to below the audible range, were it 
not for the physical limitations of the speaker itself. Its 
bass performance is affected by its radiating area (which 
makes it progressively inefficient at decreasing frequen- 
cies;, and by its natural cone resonance frequency, below 
which there is a rapid diminution of response. Because 
of these factors, early high-resonance-frequency loud- 
speakers produced thin bass when installed in even the 
largest infinite baffle or flat baffle. So speakers were 
mounted in horns, which effectively increase their radiating 
area^ or in resonant enclosures which use tuned cavities 
to augment bass response, 

Tlie advent of moderate-priced high-powered ampli- 
fiers made it practical to design speiikers having inher- 
ently low efficiency throughout their upper and middle 
ranges, and increasing efficiency in the bass range. This 
built-in bass boost, combined with a low cone resonance, 
compensated for radiating deficiencies and made possible 
infinite bafffiiig with good bass response. Such speakers 
also lend themselves very well to use on a flat baffle 
which, to paraphrase \Vharfedale*s Mr. Briggs, has no 
cabinet resonances because there is no cabinet, just to 
make sure there were no flat-baffle resonances either, the 
speaker panel on this Wharfedale system has been made 
in two parallel layers with the intervening space filled 
with sand ... a plywood simdwich in the most literal 
sense. The remarkable damping effectiveness of this sand 
fill is immediately evident: the panel may be tapped, 
pounded, or kicked without evoking anything more than a 
dull thud. 

Affixed to the panel are a 12-inch woofer and a 10-inch 
wide-range speiiker, connected in parallel Both speakers 
<iperate in nnison at low frequencies, to move as much 
air as possible; at higher frequencies the woofei's output 
begins to fall off and the smaller one handles most of the 
signal Higher still, the system crosses over into a 3-iacli 
cone tweeter. Tliis is nioimted face-upward at the top of 
the panel, so as to provide essentially nondirectional radi- 
ation throughout the whole listening area. The speakers are 
mounted asymmetrically to minimize cancellation due to 
out-of-phase effects, and the net result is a system which 
seems to emanate sound from a very large area instead 
of from one or more distinct points. Subjectively, the 
Wharfedale flat-baffle system appears to be a large win- 
dow through which we can listen to the goings on in the 
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concert hall or studio l^ehind it. I find the illusion very 
convincing. 

Apparently because of its rear radiation into the room, 
I found it difficult to am conclusive frequency response 
tests on this system. Minor iiregularities which were ob- 
served in one position in the room disappeared and were 
replaced by others in another location, and low-bass 
performance seemed more than usually dependent upon 
room dimensions and speaker location. The best I could 
do was establish trends, which suggested inherently 
very smooth response frojn 5,000 down to 100 cycles, 
and a gentle sloping ofl: below that, with the system in a 
smaller-than-average room. Output was still detectable at 
50 cycles, and there was no audible do\ibling anywhere 
within the bass range. In a large room, however, response 
held up well to below 70 cycles, where it began to taper 
off. There was still significant output at 35 cycles, and 
slight pressure at 30 cycles. 

Above 5,000 cycles, I observed a gradual response 
rise to a maximum of perhaps 3 db in the vicinity of 
10,000 cycles, a flat plateau from there to 13,000, and 
then a progressive tapering off above that. 

On musical material the Wharfedale system supported 
its designer's contention that a sand-filled flat baffle is 
free of cabinet resonances. It is uncolored and transpar- 
ent, witli tightly controlled and unobtrusive bass and 
crisp, lucid middles and highs. In the small room, the 
tweeter sounded as if it might have needed some attenua- 




The Wharfedale free-standing speaker sijstem. 



tion (a level control could be added quite easily), al- 
thougli the over-all balance of the system generally was 
judged to be excellent. 

The system as a whole gave a nice illusion of openness 
and breadth and hud a great deal of that quality which 
gives the impression of hstening through the speaker 
inste;id of to it. Musical timbres weie i^^roduced accu- 
rately with but a trace of occasional brittleness, in the 
smaller listening room, that could perhaps be atbibuted 
to the slightly high tweeter level. 

This isn't a system for sonic exhibitionists, but it 
should have considerable appeal to many serious music 
listeners.— J. G. H. 

MANUFACTURER'S COMMENT: We were especially grotified at the 
high praise received by the SFB/3 when played side by side with 
speaker systems of other types at the 1957 Audio Shows. Listeners 
seemed much impressed by the especially clean sound quality imported 
by this particular approach to three-way speaker design. We also 
wish to point out that, of course, the SFB/3 was not designed for 
use in "smaller-than-average" rooms. When used in o normal-sized 
room, the low-frequency response i« full, rich, ond natural. 
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The all new GUIDE LINE by Harman-Kardon 

A most imporlanl break throujsh in high fidelity components-the all new 
Harmnn-Kardon Guide Line. . . . New standards of performanee, craflsman- 
ship and style in n j^roup of economy- priecd components- 

The fresh ideas in these instruments, the hripht new styling, the superb 
performance and the eyebrow-raising prices make it well worth your wbUc 
to stop^ look^ listen— and buy. 

See the new Guide Line at your dealer's today. 



THE ALLEGRO, Model A-10, is a complete 10 watt 
amplifier, embodying every important characteristic 
of a fine high fidelity amplifier at low cost. Full range 
bass and treble controls, RIAA compensated phono 
input and NARTB compensated tape head input are 
furnished. Ideally suited for stereo installations— and 
a perfect mate for the new Tempo tuner. 

THE ALLEGRO . . . $49.95 

THE TEMPO, Model F-IO, KM only tuner, incor- 
porates an Armstrong circuit with limiler and a new 
broad band Fosler-Seelcy discriminator. The Tempo 
includes Automatic Frequency Control and flywheel 
tuning. It is furnished complete with black enclosure. 



The control panel is finislied in copper. 

THE TEMPO . . . S69.95 

THE SONATA, Model FA-10, is the first really new 
idea in a 3 in 1 chassis since the original Harman- 
Kardon Festival. A high fidelity tuner, preamplifier 
and 10 watt power amplifier, with emphasis on FM 
and tape. A concentration of every important featiirc 
in a compact, beautifully styled enclosure: FM with 
broad band Fostcr*Scclcy discriminator and limitcr; 
AFC; flywheel tuning; equalized preamplifier for 
magnetic cartridge and tape head; loudness contour 
control and separate bass and treble tone controls. 

THE SONATA . , , S114.95 
rrir«i tHfhily Hif her In ^frit 



Send lor complete information on the new Guide Line 
plus a color ltd brochure on Harman-Kardon high fidelity 
with guides on how and where to buy your own system, 
Write Dept. H-IS, Harman»Kardon^ Inc^ ITestbury, N, Y. 



harman 



kardon 
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HIGH 
FIDELITY 



COMPONENTS 

planned for perfection 




HF-42 34n-l Component Unit 



Here is a brilliantly engineered Pilot unit 
that combines all the electronic components 
necessary for a superlative high fidelity 
system. Housed in a single enclosure — 
a supersensitive FM-AM tuner, a phono 
and tape preamp, a complete audio control 
section, and a superb amplifier. The simple 
addition of a speaker and record player or 
tape recorder completes the system. 

Tlie Tuner in the HF-42 features an 
advanced limiter-discriminator circuit with 
tuned RF for maximum sensitivity. Beacon 
tuning with AFC assure precise station 
selection on both FM and AM broadcasts. 

The Preamp and Audio Control provides 
equalization for tape heads as well as for 
phono records. And tliere are separate bass, 
and treble controls, separate loudness and 



volume controls, and a separate output for recording 
on tape. Filtered DC is used on the tube heaters to 
insure absolute hum-free performance. 

The Amplifier section of the HF-42 is conservatively 
rated at 20 watts (40 watts peak) at less than 1% 
distortion, from 20 to 20,000 cycles, ± I db. 




The HF-42 3-in-l Component Unit has 
proved so successful in custom high fidelity 
installations that it is now used as the key 
component in the Ensemble 1041, one of 
Pilot's top Component-Console systems, 
priced at $575 in mahogany. 

If you have been looking for the ideal 
components around which to plan your 
high fidelity system, audition the HF-42 at 
your hi-fi dealer. Or, if you prefer a pre- 
built component system then hear this same 
unit as it performs in the Ensemble 1041, 
HF-42 complete, $216, Prices slightly 
higher west of Rockies, 

For complete details plus free booklet — 
"High Fidelity in the Home"- write to: 
Pilot Radio Corporation, Long Island City 
1, N, Y, 
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Hi-=Fi Ppimi 




by John H. Newitt 

The loudspeaker euclosure is a most tmportaut part of any hi^h-fidelity system. Actu- 
ally there are only a jew really dijjerent basic types oj enclosure, although there are 
countless variations and modifications which have heen given a variety oJ names. The 
purpose oj this article is to describe the basic types and their general characteristics. 



ris POSSIBLE to classify the different basic types of en- 
closure by names which describe generally tlieir mode 
of operation. For example, in direct radiator t>pes of en- 
closure the loudspeaker diaphragm radiates directly into 
the room. A horn enclosure, by contrast, has a long ex- 
panding sound channel (or a folded chaniiel to conserve 
space) between the loudspeaker diaphragm and the air 
of the room. Another way of classifying an enclosure is 
by its effect on the normal response of the loudspeaker 
mechanism. An enclosure may be active or it may be 
passive t depending upon whetlier it merely ba files the 
sound from the speaker or takes an active part in chang- 
ing the response of the speaker. 

The characteristics of different enclosure types make 
some better suited to certain applications than others. For 
example: 

1) An inexpensive hi-fi speaker mechanism (or a full- 
range unit) can often be employed to greatest advantage 
in an active enclosure, which will substantially enhance 
its normal response. Bass ref!exing is often employed for 
such a purpose. 

2) A very good woofer unit with a natural resonant 
fiequency well below the lowest frequency to be repro- 
duced would not require bass enhancement by an active 
enclosure, and would very probably be at its best in a 
passive type of enclosure. 

3) Direct radiator systems are less efficient tlian hoin 
enclosures and so require considerably higher power from 
an amplifier to produce a given amount of acoustic power. 
For the home, efficiency is of minor importance, especially 
with the high-power amplifievs availaiile today. In some 



cases* however, acoustic efficiency cannot be so easily 
ignored, and a horn may be the only system that is 
practical. 

There are many qualifications that can be made to 
these simple generalizations, but one can readily see that 
different types of enclosures may be employed for differ- 
ent reasons. A frequent mistake of the uninitiated is 
misapplication; the wrong speaker and enclosure combina- 
tion Ciin bring great disappointment to the user. 

On the othei- hand, there are several good ways to get 
veiy nearly perfect acoustic reproduction; no single manu- 
factuier has a corner on high-fidelity sound. It is only 
necessary to choose how one wishes to go about accom- 
plishing this end in tlie most practical way. Technically, 
the aim is to produce a sound wave that is an exact 
replica of the electrical wave form delivered by the am- 
plifier; if this is accomplished, the resulting sound will be 
the same no matter what reproducer system is used. The 
fact that one speaker system sounds different from an- 
other is evidence that one or both are imperfect. If neither 
one pioduces distortion of any kind, they must sound 
exactly alike. It is just that simple. 

A primary function of any enclosure is to prevent the 
sound at the back of the speaker diaphragm from inter- 
acting with that at the fiont; all enclosures accomplish 
this to a substantial degree. It is from this point onward 
that the chaiacteristics of various enclosures differ. 

Just why it is necessary to keep the front and back 
waves of a loudspeakei separated by a baffle may be seen 
in Fig. lA. Here is a loudspeaker suspended in space, with 
its radiation pattern indicated by arclike lines. Since 
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HALF or WAVE 



2^1 g. I A. Compressions from one side oj unbaQied speaker tend 
to fiil in rarefactions created simtdtaneotishj on the other 
side. Cancellation of sound occurs. Fig. IB. Baffle separates 
front and rear radiation, preventing this type of interference. 



Fig' IC, At very low frequencies, long^cr wave len^hs make 
small baffle ineffective in separating front and back waves. 
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the diaphragm does the same thing to the air behind] 
it as it does to the air in front (at low fcequencies for 
which baffling is necessary) the wave patterns are iden- 
tical. At any particular instant, however, rarefaction 
(decompression) is taking place on one side of the 
diaphragm, while compression is being produced on the 
other side. This is to be expected because the loudspeaker 
diaphragm is obviously moving away from the air on one 
side when it is moving into the air on the opposite side. 
Therefore, wliile the diaphragm does the same thing to 
the air on both sides over a complete cycle, it is generating 
opposite halves of the sound wave on each side at any one 
time. When these opposite halves meet in space they 
cancel, since the pressure part of one wave will fill the 
void (rarefied) part of the other. 

In technical terminology these waves are said to be 
identical in form altliough opposed in phase; this is 
the same thing as coimecting two locomotives so as to pull 
in opposite directions. In the bass reflex system we turn 
one "locomotive" aroimd to help the other; in most other 
systems we simply throw one away (the rear one), being 
satisfied to have one unhampered vehicle in operation. 

Fig. IB shows how a baffle board acts to prevent fill-in 
or cancellation of the waves on each side of the speaker. 
Only the waves that can get around the end of the 
baffle board will cancel, and the rest (a goodly portion 
in this case) will be radiated. At very low frequencies, 
however, the wave lengths are big enough tliat partial 
cancellation does occur, as showii in Fig. IC. Hence a flat 
baffle board is effective only above a certain cutoff fre- 
quency, \vhich is inversely proportional to its size. 

From Fig. IC it can be seen why low frequencies suffer 
much more than do high fiequencies in a bafile arrange- 
ment* Since the physical length of the wave is so long at 
\ eiy low frequencies, all of it can cancel. As we make the 
baffle larger, we can more completely prevent interference 
of the lower-frequency energy. This can be visualized by 
imagining what would happen if we shortened or length- 
ened the baffle. If the baffle were short-ened^ more of the 
pressure wave from the front could escape around the 
baffle edges and dissipate itself in the void of the rear 
wave. As we make the baffle larger we obtain better 
separation between the front and rear waves, and more 
energy is free to radiate. Wlien the baffle is of the size 
shown, most but not all of tlie energy will get away. If we 
want an even lower frequency response from our system, 
we would have to increase the size of the baffle again since 
the wave length will now be longer and would, therefore, 
produce greater cancellation on the baffle shown. 

High frequencies, because of their short wave lengths, 
present no serious baffling problem; the speaker diaphragm 
itself acts as a baffle (note Figs, lA and IB— the first 
two waves are baffled by the speaker). It is for this 
reason that we can hear some sound from an unbafBed 
speaker, although such sound is obviously lacking in bass. 
Putting a speaker on a baffle several feet square while a 
bassy record is playing will produce a quite dramatic 
increase in bass response. We can conclude rightly both by 
reason and by experiment that the baffle has a great effect 
on the low-frequency response of a reproducer system. 

Low-frequency sound energy is difficult and expensive 
to procure. A good baffle is, therefore, of primary im- 
portance for bass reproduction. Since we would need a 
flat-board baffle that approaches the size of a room wall 
to do a really adetjuate job at the low end of today s 
better hi-fi systems, we had better consider some extension 
or modification of this scheme for practical purposes. 

A first step in size reduction would be to fold back 
the outer sections of a flat baffle to form an open-back 
cabinet. This is the well known radio-set type of enclo- 
sure. The difference in performance between table-top 
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radios and console radios is largely a result of the fact 
that a larger baffle is available in the latter. Such an 
enclosure is hardly adequate for high fidelity, though, 
because a reasonably decent baffle of this type would 
still involve a monstrosity of a cabinet, 

Closing-in the rear of the cabinet produces an "infinite*' 
baflle (Fig. 2); so called because the rear waves cannot 
now possibly interfere with the front waves. But when 
a complete enclosure of the rear is made, a new factor 
comes into play. The enclosed air within the cabinet 
acts as a cushion (spring) and, being directly coupled to 
the loudspeaker diaphragm, it reduces the total compli- 
ance of the system and thereby raises its resonant fre- 
quency, A small cabinet acts as a very stiff cushion, raising 
the resonant point of the system by a much greater amount 
than would a large cabinet. Aside from the extra cost, a 
radio set manufacturer would seldom resort to an infinite- 
baffle enclosure because the already high resonant fre- 
quency of the inexpensive speaker would be driven even 
higher and would result in greater loss of bass. 

Now, perhaps, it is evident why some hi-fi infinite- 
baffle enclosures have huge dimensions. A large infinite 
baffle (6 to 8 cubic feet for a 12-inch speaker) will raise 
the speaker resonant point by as little as one or two per 
cent, whereas an infinite-baffle enclosure of the average 
radio cabinet size could raise the resonant point of the 
speaker system by 10 pei* cent or more. It is obvious also 
that a successful infinite-baffle type of system must consist 
of a speaker with a very low resonant point, in a cabinet 
of the proper size so that the resulting resonant point of 
the leproducer system (cabinet and speaker) is still below 
the lowest audio frequency to be reproduced. 

A loudspeaker mounted between the walls of two 
acoustically tight rooms so that the front of the diaphragm 
radiates into one room and the rear of the diaphragm 
radiates into the other would constitute a "perfect" in- 
finite baflle, since the rear air cushion is so large us not 
to affect measurably the resonant point of the speaker 
involved. Under such conditions, the full response capabil- 
ity of a speaker mechanism can be realized in an unham- 
pered manner and with complete baffling, A good infinite- 
baffle cabinet of moderately large size can so closely ap- 
proach a "perfect" infinite baffle that there is likely to be no 
noticeable difference. There is nothing wrong with mount- 
ing a speaker in a wall as a matter of convenience, how- 
ever, if it seems to be preferable to a cabinet. 

One problem to be solved with infinite baffles is what 
to do with the back wave, since it is just as intense as 
the front wave and represents a considerable amount 
of energy at high volume. If not controlled, tlie back wave 
could reflect from the walls of the rciir enclosure and 
interfere witli the operation of the speaker diaphragm. Tliis 
is a very undesirable condition; it can affect the frequency 
response and distortion quite adversely. The normal solu- 
tion is to kill the rear wave by absorption. Any soft or 
fluffy substance acts to absorb and dissipate sound; hard 
surfaces tend to reflect it. Continued on page 126 




Fig. 2. Air insiile infinite baffle acts as springy cushion, adding 
to effective stiffness of a cone suspension. Total compliance 
is thereby red need j and natural resonant frequency is raised, 
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"University speakers 
were top performers 
on our Hi-Fi Holiday 
Concert Tour" 





FRED WARING 



"I had always dreamed of applying hi-fi techniques to our live concerts . . . but I hadn't 
thought it could be accomplished to my satisfaction. I presented the problem to University 
engineers prior to launching our most recent nation-wide tour. Result? University provided 
the most stirring sound I had ever heard in a concert hall, so dynamically effective that we 
named our show *Hi-Fi Holiday/ 

Hi-Fi Holiday* made sound history ... it was sound success— and we plan to repeat the 
tour. University deserves a low bow for their contribution to the success of our show 
—a top performer most welcome to share the stage with The Pennsylvanians anytime.'' 

* ft rst su ch live s tage prese ji tat ion in m usica I and h igh fidelity history. 

Am HERE'S WHAT FRED WARING'S CHIEF ENGINEER HAS TO SAY . . , 



"Fred Waring's lo-week *Hi-Fi Holiday* needed loud- 
speakers which would withstand the abuse of a gruel- 
ling 200-500 miles per day in a trailer truck. The 
speakers had to be easy to set up in theaters, audito- 
riums and even large, hard-surfaced gymnasiums which, 
each night, would be physically and acoustically dif- 
ferent, yet produce high fidelity sound that would make 
every seat 'front row center.' 

'^University loudspeakers were selected not only be- 



cause of their reputation for quality and reliability, but 
also for their constancy of performance characteristics 
which is extremely important to the exacting achieve- 
ment of aural *balance* and 'perspective/ 

"We were happy to find that these technical objectives 

could be accomplished using various speaker types and 

systems from University's standard high fidelity line* 

Not a single speaker failure occurred during the 20,000 

mile cross-country tour." „ _ 

' Russ Turner 



See your dealer for a demonstration of what University can do for you 1 University Loudspeakers, Inc., White Plains, N.Y. 
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Drapes, rugs, upholstered funiitiue and people in a room 
serve as excellent sound absorbers. Not all of the hard 
surfaces must be covered but the majority of them should 
be. In the case of an infinite-balfle cabinet, a liulf-inch 
tJiickness of cotton batting tacked around the interior 
surfaces is usually sufficient. 

We could stop right here if the purpose of this article 
were only to show one system tliat could produce the 
ultimate in sound reproduction. The infinite baffle has 
been and is still used in many of the better hi-fi systems. 
Given tlie proper combination of speaker mechanism and 
infinite-baffle enclosure, results can be obtained that are 
as perfect as the present state of the art will allow. But 
a speaker mechanism with a high resonant point will 
actually show up worse in an infinite-baflle system than 
it would in anothei' enclosvue such as the bass reflex. It 
is important not to think of the infinite baflle as a "cure- 
all" simply because it can be used in an excellent system. 

The bass reflex enclosure, when properly employed, can 
lower the normal response of a loudspeaker by as much 
as an octave and can be made to add a considerable damp- 
ing action to the diaphragm as well Both of these features 
are highly desirable with less than the best speakers. With 
proper reflex cabinet design, inexpensive speakers can be 
made to sound hke units of much higher quality. The 
reflex system is not a substitute for a rciilly poor speaker; 
a hi-fi grade speaker must be used us a minimum. Neither 
is the system without some disadvantages. For a number 
of reasons such as the necessity for critical adjustment, 
tuning shift as the speaker ages, and incomplete baffling 
below cutoff frcfiuency, the bass reflex is not as desirable 
as an infinite-baffle enclosure when an exceptionally good 
speaker mechanism is available. 

The big advantage of the reflex system is in its 
compensation effect on speakers having a restricted low- 
end response; in such cases, the advantages of the 
striictiue far outweigh its rather minor disadvantages 
and a net increase in quality is obtained by its use. 
By contrast, an infinite hdlle for a limited-range speaker 
would actually decrease rather than enhance its capa- 
bility. Blindly applying the infinite baffle in one case 
simply because it was reconunended oi prefeired in an- 
other case would be quite wn ong. 

The bass-reflex system, togethei with some of its typical 
variations (which have been called all sorts of things 
except bass-reflex) will be described in another article 
of this series. It is a very important basic stiucture and 
is presently in wide use. A discussion of the basic 
elements will facilitate detecrion of the many variants. 

A latecomer to the audio world is (he acoustic suspen- 
sion system. This is act^ially an infinite-baflle enclosure 
that is equipped with a speiiker mechanism having un- 
usual characteristics. Co-design of the speaker and its 
enclosure in this case are vital to the uni(iue performance 
obtained. One of the most unusual features is that a very 
small size enclosure is not only permissible but is 
act\ially desirable. Under the conditions we have just 




otFuccrrON or sprin<; 



described for the infinite hafffe, this seems at first to be 
contracfictory, since an infinite baflle tends to raise the 
resonant point of the system by providing added stiffness. 
The speaker employed in the acoustic suspension system, 
however, lias such a compliant suspensicm in itself it 
depends heavily upon the springiness of the enclosed air 
to provide most of the cone-iestoring force. 

The acoustic structure t.y the si:>ring system instead of 
becoming an undesirable addition (as in the normal 
case). This acoustic air cushion forms u perfect mechani- 
cal spring with exceptional mechanical linearity and, 
since the cabinet is depended upon for supplying a de- 
cent amount of spring action, the physical size can be 
small. In such a scheme, performance is not Siicrificed 
by using a small cabinet (as would be the case with a 
conventional small infinite-baffle system); the small cabinet 
just happens to be a desirable by-product of Hie over-all 
plan to obtain a linear speaker suspension. 

It is obvious that a very special speaker mechanism 
having virtually uo mechanical spring acrion in itself 
must lie used for the acoustic suspension system; a con- 
ventional loudspeaker mechanism would not be suitable. 

A conventional speaker with its self-sufficient mechani- 
cal cone-restoring susiiension cannot normally be op- 
erated with a ver)' great diaplnagm excursion if good 
linearity of action is to be presei*ved. This is because 
mechanical springs are iwf inherently lineai in action 
(see Fig. 3). To obtain reasonable linearity (fidelity) 
a loudspeaker must be restricted in its operation to a 
very limited portion of its possible excursion. This is 
not true of^an acoustic spring; it is completely linear 
no matter how much it is compressed. 

It is common to see two or more conventional bass 
speakers employed in the better hi-fi systems in order 
to maintain low individual diaphragm excursion. In an 
acoustic suspension system^ on the othei- hand, a large 
excursion of the diaphragm is permissible due to the 
perfect linearity of tlie acoust:ic sirring and the liberal 
de.<fign of the voice-coil magnet. Both a linear suspension 
and a very homogenous magnetic field ov^ei the entire 
excursion range of the voice coil are needed for distortion- 
free operation. Such a unit can perform large diaphragm 
excursions in a completely linear manner. High power at 
low distortion can be produced from a single diajihragm. 
These small units are, therefore, equal to or better than 
two large woofers that require cabinets many times the 
si/.e of the acoustic suspension unit. 

While the acou.stic suspension system has unusual merit 
from many standpoints, it can be equaled by a properly 
designed conventional infinite-baffle system. Although the 
enthusiastic users of acoustic suspension systems may 
l)e loath to admit that anything can equal their re- 
prwlucer in performance, there is no doubt at all about 
the fact that nothing can come neiu it when small 
.size, power output, and quality are all considered as 
being impoitant factors. It is not completely without 
some disadvantage, however. Continueil on page 131 
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Fig. 3. Deflection of a mechanical sprinf^ is inherently nonlineari that rs, a given change in force producea different 
amountft of deflection, depending on starting point. This effect in a conventional speaker suspension produces nonlinear 
distortion. When air is used as primary restoring force, however^ deflection and response are much more nearly linear. 
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Brightest star in the 
hi-fi heavens... 

the Con N organ 



The ultimate in music enjoyment comes from the 
music you make yourself. On a Conn organ, this 
making of music is easy and the results are satisfyingly 
beautiful and inspiring. 

The Conn Rhapsody here pictured is a fine musical 
instrument built to the standards of electronic perfec- 
tionism which the hi-fi fan today demands. Two 49- 
note manuals, a 25-note pedalboard and 27 rocker- 
type control tabs activate the multi voiced tone system, 
which includes three built-in high fidelity speakers. 
Excitingly styled by Raymond Loewy in African, beige 
mahogany or ebony finishes, the Rhapsody console is 
only 50" wide, 37%" high and 26%" deep. 

The price of the Rhapsody is less than S2000. For 
this, the perfect complement to your fine high fidelity 
system, see your Conn organ dealer or send the coupon 
below. Conn Organ Corporation, Elkhart, Indiana. 



Conn 

organs 




DIAGRAM OF RHAPSODY VOICE TABS 





AND COUPLERS 


SOLO 


VOICES 


PEDAL VOICES 


1. 


Diapason 8 


14. Echo Bass 


2. 


Soft Flute 8 


1 5. Sub-Bass 


3. 


Concert Flute 8 


1 6. Major Bass 


A. 


Soft String 8 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


5. 


Violin 8 


1 7. Solo ta Accomp 8 


6. 


English Horn 8 


1 8. Solo to Accomp 4 


7. 


Oboe 8 


1 9. Open Diapason 8 






20. Accomp Flute 


SOLO 


COUPLERS 


21. Ftute 8 


8. 


Accomp to Solo 1 6 


22. Echo String 6 


9. 


Unison Off 


23. Cello 8 


10. 


Solo 4 


24. Reed 6 


11. 


Solo 2-2/3 


GENERAL 


12. 


Solo 2 


25. Tremolo I 


13. 


Solo 1-3/5 


26. Tremolo M 



27. Tremolo F 



CONN ORG\N CORPORATION 
Dept. ll!'-3 
Elkhan, Indijna 

n Please scnil Conn Rhapsody Bulletin 3060. 

□ Please send electronic description of Conn organ tone production. 

□ Please senU list of music recently arranged for Conn organ. 

Name • * — ..... 

Address * . . .., ^ • * 

Ciiy. . Slate, * - 
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floating... 




^ _ 

The only term that describes the 
NEW BELT DRIVEN COMPONENTS 
PROFESSIONAL Turntable. 



This fully shock mounted 25 lb. turntable 
operates precisely at 4 speeds — 
more than 70 db. below average noise 
leveL The operational excellence of this 
turntable Is attributed to its direct belt 
drive - no idlers — which virtually 
eliminates "wow" and "flutter." Rumble 
is pass^ In the Professional as the whole 
mechanism operates "as if floated on air." 

4 speed model PBT4^audiophite net only $109.00 
3 speed model PBT-$99.50 

Hear this wonderful turntable 
at your aeaier now or write for mora 
details to: Dept^A 

the 
professional 

DUO- 




For those who 

desire a 2 speed turntable — 
with many of the advanced engineering 
features found in the PROFESSIONAL. 
Model 45: 33V^i and 45. Model 78: 
331^ and 78, Both have the 
famous Components Belt Drive for 
rumble free performance at better than 
65 db, below average recording level. 
Both utilize a 4 pole constant 
speed motor for wow-frec speed 
accuracy. 

Audiophile net only $49.50. 

Hear It at your dealer now or 
write for more details to: Dept. A 



COMPONENTS 

CORPORATION 



DENVILLE 




NEW JERSEY 



The turntable with the PERFORMANCE GUARANTEE 
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Noisy Records 
Sir: 

I am wondering whetlier you could 
tell me whether excessive surface 
noise is a necessary evil associated 
with long-playing records, or whether 
I have heen omitting something im- 
portant in my efforts to care for the 
discs I own. 

Some records I buy are tolerably 
quiet, but even these become noisy 
and scratchy after a few weeks of use. 
I have tried washing them, and I 
use anti-static fluids and nifty little 
record cleaning devices, but still I am 
bothered by loud clicks and pops. 
Also, about one out of every three or 
four records I buy seems to be exces- 
sively noisy when new. 

Can you suggest what might be 
the matter, or is this something that 
simply cannot be avoided? 

W, B, McAlpin 
Utica, N. Y. 

There are several thinf^s that xjou can 
do to minimize record surface noise. 
First y if XJOU purdiase xjour records at 
a store rather than through the 
v\aily make a carefxd visual inspection 
of the surface of each disc before 
huxjing it, to see that it is not hadlxj 
scratched or grainxj in appearance, 
ShalloxVy broad scratches generallxj 
will not he audible; the ones to watch 
out for are the verxj fine, slmrp-edged 
scratches caused bxj grit iu tlie record 
envelope or hxj careless handling hxj a 
previoxiS sliopper. If possible, xjou 
shoxdd purchase xjour records from a 
store that does not allow auditioning 
of discSy and which returns all cus- 
tomer rejects to the factorxj rather 
than back to the store stock. If xjoxt 
buxj hxj mail, it woidd paxj you to buxj 
from a dealer who will personallxj in- 
spect all discs before rnailing them 

off to XJOU. 

Once a record has been purchased^ 
it shoxdd be stored in a poUjethxjIene 
sleeve, in its jacket. Before each plaij 
it should be cleaned with a special 
record-cleaning fluid or clotli or, if 
XJOU ttse a pickup tracking at less than 
three grams, with a dampened wad 
of cheesecloth. 

It is also possible that xjour obser- 
vation of excessive surface noise is a 
sign that some part of xjour high- 
I fidelitxj sxjstem is defective or is not 
as good as it might be. 



Input Level-Set Controls 
Sin: 

My preamplifier, which I built from a 
scliematic diagram published in a 
technical magazine, is equipped with 
individual screwdriver-adjustable vol- 
ume controls on each input, as well 
as a regular front-panel volume con- 
trol. 

The article describing the pream- 
plifier identified these as level-set con- 
trols, but it did not tell what they are 
for, nor how to adjust them. What I 
would like to know is, should these 
level-set controls be turned hdly up- 
wards and left there* or should I op- 
erate my front-panel volume control 
full on most of the time and set the 
level controls back? 

Stan Mitchell 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The input level-set controls on a pre- 
amplifier-control xmit perform several 
functions. 

First, thexj allow all ixipxtt channels 
to be adjusted to approximatelxj the 
same volume, so that there will not be 
drastic changes in volume wJien 
switchixig from one input source to 
another. 

Second, thexj minimize overload of 
the earlxj stages of the control unit Inj 
restricting the signal level that is fed 
to them from external program 
sources. In some control units, there 
are one or two stages of amplification 
preceding the main volxtme control, 
so manipidating this front-panel con- 
trol will not affect the strength of the 
signals feeding the earlier stages. If 
the input sources delivered verxj high 
signak to the preamp, the earlxj stages 
would be overloaded were there jw 
input level-set controls for attenuating 
the input signals. 

Third, when a preamplifier-control 
unit is equipped with a loudness con- 
trol, inpxit level-set controls allow this 
to be operated within its proper range 
of rotation. If level-sets or another un- 
compensated volume control are not 
provided, the loudness control will 
add more tonal compensation than is 
needed, creating an imbalance in the 
sound. 

Preamplifier-control units which do 
not have input level-set controls gen- 
erallxj have their front-panel vohmw 
control located ahead of anxj amplifxj- 
ing stages, where it doubles as an in- 
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put level-set and a volume control, 
and prevents overload of the input 
circuit. 

When there are separate input 
level-set controls, these should be ad- 
jusied by first turning the volume con- 
trol to about its 2 o'clock setting, and 
then advancing ike phono channel 
level-set until the audible sound is 
just slightly louder than is normally 
used for most listening. Then adjust 
the other channel level-set controls 
until they produce about the same 
volume level. 

Balanced Systems 
SiK: 

1 iiave heard a great deal lately 
(mainly from dealers and well-mean- 
ing friends) about so-called balanced 
systems, but none of my informants 
seems to be able to explain just what 
a balanced system is. 

I'm hoping yon can supply a lucid 
answer, because 1 am told I should 
have a balanced system, and 1 don't 
know whether my present system is 
balanced or imbalanced or mibal- 
anced. 

Thomas Gilchrist 
Bronx, N. 

A balanced system is one in which 
the sonic coloration introduced by 
one component is cancelled out by a 
complementary coloration in another 
component. 

For instance, some pickup car- 
tridges have a bright sound, and if 
they are to give optimum results in I 
a system J they should be used xcith i 
a speaker whose character is subdued I 
rather than bright. On the oilier \ 
hand, many loudspeakers fend to ac- 
centuate the range around SfiOO cy- 
cles, so a pickup for use with them 
shouhl exhibit a slight loss in this 
range if the system is to provicie nat- 
ural balance. 

Ideally, both the pickup and the 
loudspeaker should be entirely free 
of coloration y but in cases where eco- 
nomic considerations prevent the put- 
chase of perfectly linear components, 
these items should be cJiOsen to com- 
plement one another. 

Inductive Hum 
Sir: 

My system consists of a Bogen DB-130 
amplifier, Rek-O-Kut turntable, Reco- 
ton DS-500 cartridge, and a Univer- 
sity 315 speaker. 

With the phono and amplifier in- 
stalled in a custom-built cabinet, 1 get 
a very strong hum which varies in 

Continued on 7wxt page 
March 1958 
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I 

through with hi-fi... 



was almost 





..until I heard a 
NORELCO speaker! 



My brother* in- law is an electronic engineer. 
He told me what hi-fi components I should 
buy. He kept repeating something about series 
imperlance in crossover networks and shunt 
capacitance with electrostatic driver loads. 
My TV repairman also told me what to buy 
— only he didn't agree with my brother-in-law. 
He was hipped on push- pull -para 11 el triodes 
in Class A, The salesman in the hi-fi salon 
shook his head sadly about both of their 
recommendations. I was rea<iy to quit, 
I started to negotiate with the antique shop 
for their 1906 wind-up gramophone, complete 
with morning-glory horn. 

Then, at a friend's house. I heard a NORELCO 
speaker in a NORET^CO enclosure. Peace 
swept over me in a warm, caressing tide. Man, 
this sounded like music! Sweet highs, 
smooth lows, clean middles — and not an 
oscilloscope on the premises! I asked my 
brother-in-law and ray TV repairman to stop 
confusing me, fired my psychoanalyst and 
bought a NORELCO speaker. I have been a 
delighted and electronically unencumbered 
listener ever since. (You can be, too— and you 
can get some valuable information you can 
understand from North American Philips Co., 
Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, 230 
DufTy Avenue, Hicksville 2, Long Island, N. Y.) 



NORELCO® 

loudspeakers 




a complete line of S-- to high-fidelity speakers and acoustically engineered enclosures 
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Continued from preceding page 

strength as llie pickup moves across 
tlie turntable. Yet when 1 remove tlie 
turntable from the cabinet and place 
it about three feet away, the luim 
disappears. 

What causes this interference? And 
wliat can I do to eliminate it? 

B. K. Ttirsanskl 
Abercorn 
Quebec, Canada 



seen to rotate slightly when the speed 
selector knob is turned. 

Take some airhon tetrachloride and 
(in a well-ventilated room) carefully 
clean the brass motor shaft and both 
of the brass pulleys. Also clean the 
rubber surface of the idler wheel 
which contacts these. Then clean the 
contact surface of the raised portion 
around the center of the underside 
of the turntable itself. Now put the 
new drive belts on in exactly the 
same position as the old ones occu- 
pied, installing the lower belt first. 
When these are in place, and before 
replacing the turntable, turn the 
player on and make sure the belts 
are properly seated so as to rotate 
their respective pulleys. Each belt 
should sit squarely over the raised 
crown of its speed-change pulley. If 
a belt rides upxcard or downward on 
its pulley, this is because it wa.'f not 
properly aligned on its crowned pul- 
ley drum. 

Now turn the motor off, take some 
fine motor oil, and put about three or 
four drops of this between the turn- 
table spindle and the sleeve which 
."iur rounds it. Rotate the sleeve several 
times to work the oil into the bearings. 

Carefully rej7lace the turntable, 
rotating it back and forth while 
settling it into place, and making 
sure not to bend the rubber idler 
wheel by jamming the turntable onto 
the edge of it. 

If this does not entirely eliminate 
your trouble, the player should he 
overhauled by the manufacturer, or 
should be replaced with a new unit. 

Tape Equalization 

Sir: 

I plan to buy a tape deck which 
would enable me to play recorded 
tapes, and I plan to feed tliis through 
the phono preamplifiei channel on my 
control tmit. 

Will this work, or will T need a 
special tape pieamplifier? One of my 
available equalization settings is 
marked NAB, and I wonder if this 
is the same as NARTB? 

James Faulkner 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Tape equalization and disc equal- 
ization are two totally different things, 
so ttnless your preamplifier incl tides 
an input designed expressly for tape 
playback, you will be obliged to pur- 
chase a tape preamplifier for use with 
your playback deck. 

The NAB and the NARTB are the 
same organization (National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broad- 
caster.s)^ but their .standard equaliza- 
tion curves for discs and tapes are 
not the same. The NAB position on 
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Do you hear the timpani in the symphony, 
or the clarinet in a quartet? From vibrant 
restless lows to delicate highs. Ultra-Linear 
II reproduces the full audio spectrum the 
way it should sound . . . smooth, clean, 
natural. Graceful or tantalizing, music floats 
out with an airiness that spells fatigue-free 
listening hour after hour. 

Acrosound Ultra-Linear II provides realistic 
amplification with new Hybrid'' feedback 
that features complete stability and excel- 
lent square wave response on all types of 
output loads. Complete printed circuit, 
power transformer and choke are all made 
by Aero plus the new TO-600 output trans- 
former especially designed for the circuit 
and constructed to the top standards of 
Acro's world famous quality. Simple layout 
provides top performance with only 2 hours 
of construction time. 

* par. pcftiting. 



Power oatput 60 watts; response 20 cps. to 
20 kc. within 1 db. of 60 waits; less than 1% 
IM distortion at 60 wattS; hum level 90 db. beloiv 
fun output; 1.8 volts RMS for 60 watts outout; output 
impedances are 4, 8, and 16 ohms^ 7" x 15W* 
X 8*" h.; tubes used are 12AU7. 12AX7, G234, 2-EL34 or 
6CA7; variable damping from 0.5 to IS; weight 
30 lbs.; Color:— Two-tone metallic brown. 



AVAILABLE THROUGH LEADING 
DISTRIBUTORS S79.50 complete kit 
(SS3.00 west coast) ; S109.50 wired and 
assembled (SU3 west coast). 

I Aero Products, 369 Shurs Lane, Phila. 28, Pa. 

I P/«ose send /r'ferofure on iUustrottd Ultra- 

I Itneor U Ampfifivr. 

^ Nome , 

I Address 

I City 



State 



ACRO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

369 SHURS LANE, PHILADELPHIA 28. PA. 



The hum you hear when your turn- 
table is operated close to the ampli- 
fier is being induced from the ampli- 
fiers power transformer into the pick- 
2 itp\s coil windings. 

Very few pickups are designed to 
operate within very close proximity 
to a strong AC magnetic field (such 
as is radiated from the average power 
transformer), so the only remedy for 
your hum problem is to install the 
turntable and amplifier some distance 
from each other, or to replace the 
pickup cartridge with one having uti- 
ttsually low susceptibility to itiduced 
hum. 

Sour Notes from a Turntable 
Sir: 

My high fidelity system, which I have 
had for two veare, consists of a Bogen 
DB-llOG ampIlBei', an Electro-Voice 
SP-12B speaker, and a Garrard Model 
T manual player with a GE RPX 
cartridge. 

During the last montli something 
has gone wrong with the system, in 
that all records sound "som" when I 
play them. This is particularly true of 
piano records. 

Since there is no audio service 
agency in tliis region to which I could 
take my components for examination, 
I am somewliat at a loss as to what 
to do. From mv description of tlie 
trouble, can you suggest what might 
be wrong? The tubes in the amplifier 
seem to be all right. 

Could it be the turntable? I can 
hear a slight wheezing noise as it 
revolves. 

Arthur L. Vogelback 
Sweet Briar, Va. 

Evidently your Garrard platjer has de- 
veloped .speed variation, due to aging 
of its drive belts, or lack of lubrica- 
tion, or both. 

Order a pair of new rubber drive 
belts for it (from the manufacturer 
or from a mail-order radio supply 
house). Then remove the turntable, 
and take off the belts that are stnmg 
between the motor shaft atid the 
speed-change drive pulleys. These 
pulleys are on (he turret that can be 
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your preamplifier tvill supply NAB 
(also called NARTBj equalization 
for discs, hut not for tapes. 

The NAB/NARTB disc equaliza- 
tion curve calls for bass boost below 
500 cycles, ami treble rolloff amotnit- 
ing to 16 dh at 10,000 cycles. The 
tape equaUzation curve calls for bass 
boost below 3,000 cycles, and no 
high-frequency rolloff. 

Custom Finish for Grille Clotli 

Sir: I 
I recently built a speaker enclosurfe I 
for our recreation room, and Hnished 
it with quick-drying Krylon spray ' 
enamel, lo match the other furniture. 

However, I couldn't find any grille 
cloth to blend with the enclosure's 
color after I had finished it. As an 
experiment, I tried spraying the Kry- 
lon spray on some ordinary plastic 
grille cloth, in light coats, allowing a 
few minutes of drying time between 
coats. The spray covered the grille 
cloth beautifully and solved my color ^ 
matching problem. The spaces be- 
tween the plastic cloth strands didn't 
become clogged, and the paint had 
no effect at all upon the sound from 
the speaker. 

Only a few minutes were required 
for the entire operation, and it saved 
a lot of time which would have been 
spent in trying (probably unsuccess- 
fully) to find grille cloth of a suitable 
shade and acoustic properties. 

James D. Hardy 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

This is an excellent idea. We've tried 
it, and it works fine. 

HI-FI PRIMER 

Continued from page 126 

The acoustic suspension system is 
(|uite inefficient electrically, and re- 
quires a high -power amplifier for 
drive. This, fortunately, is not a great 
disadvantage since undistorted high 
power is relatively easy to come by in 
modern amplifiers. 

The true horn woofer system, by 
contrast, is very efficient; it can be 
driven easily by a low- power ampli- 
fier and will operate under such con- 
ditions at low distortion. The ad- 
vantages of this complex structure, 
although technically sound, have been 
somewhat diminished with the advent 
of high-power low-distortion amplifiers 
and greatly improved direct-radiator 
systems. Technically, it is a perfectly 
good system capable of excellent re- 
sponse but, from a cost and complexity 
standpoint, it needs a hard look where 
the home listener is concerned. For 
auditorium work in which acoustic 
efficiency is an important factor, it is 
perhaps the most desirable systeirj. 




DSE-2 

Takes 12' or 8' speaker 
and tweeter. Only $32.50 
in kit or $44.50 factory 
built. Beautiful Panelyte 
top. 



DCB 

Takes 12' or 8' speaker 
and tweeter. Only $22.50. 
Corner effect enhances 
tone. Suitable for floor or 
wall. 



Ask your distributor or 
write for FREE catalog. 




PRODUCTS COMPANY 



AD-1 

Takes 12' or 8' speaker 
and tweeter. Tremendous 
value at only $24.95. Ex- 
ceptionally durable, heavy 
ribbed fabric. 



SCB 

Only $10.95 for 12' 
speaker, $7.90 for 8' 
speaker. Slanting front 
aims sound, avoids oflf- 
angle listening. 

Prices are net. All models 
in blonde or mahogany, 
same price. 



DEPT. GENOA, ILLINOIS 
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Before you buy a Stereo system 
read Crowhurst's 

STEREOPHONIC 
SOUND 

World-famous audio authority Norman H. Crowhurst's 
new book Is the first true assessment of this ex- 
citrng new medium for realistic sound. "Stereo- 
phonic Sound" adds a new dimension to high fidelity 
and to audio reproduction of all types. Tbe book Is 
devoted to the theory of stereophonic sound, the dif- 
ferences It can make In listening pleasure, what 
goes into making it successful, and what Is needed 
to bring out the best In the various systems available 
or likely to be available, tt covers such systems as 
binaural, two^ and three^channel stereophonic, stereo- 
sonic, and coded stereophonic . . . and the use of 
ttiese systems with radio, disc, tape and other media. 
It applies all this information to selecting ttie proper 
loudspeakers and other components for the best 
home stereo reproduction. The book also covers 
stereo systems and techniques used for motion pic- 
tures. This book will give you the right approach to 
stereo and save you hundreds of dollars by guiding 
you to the choice of the right equipment. 
#209 only $2.25 

You'll get so much more out of your 
Hi-Fi equipment with these Rider Books: 

HIGH FIDELITY SIMPLIFIED (3rd Edition) 

by Harold D. Weller 

Gives you the complete up-to-the-minute hi-fi story, 
and answers all questions about tuners, changers, 
amplifiers, tape recorders, speakers, record players, 
etc. No other book like it! 

ttU2 only $2.50 

REPAIRING HI-FI SYSTEMS 

by David Fidelman 

Deals with finding the troubles and repairing the 
faults in hi-fi equipment. Encompasses the repair of 
tape recorders, record players, changers, AM and FM 
tuners, preamps, amplifiers and loudspeakers. Typical 
troubles are analyzed and repaired through a system 
of logical steps. Will save time and moneyl 
i^205 only $3.90 

HI-FI LOUDSPEAKERS & ENCLOSURES 

by Abraham B. Cohen 

This hi-fi classic answers all your questions about 
loudspeakers and enclosures, design, cross-over net- 
works, construction of ov;n networks, etc. 

r-176, leather finish MARCO cover only S4.60 

;?176'H. cloth bound only $5.50 

GUIDE TD AUDID REPRODUCTIDN 

by David Fidelman 

For the audio enthusiast with a technical background. 
Treats design, construction, assembly and testing of 
sound reproduction systems and components. 
iM48 only $3.50 

HOW TO SELECT & USE YOUR TAPE RECORDER 

by David Mark 

For the user of magnetic tape recorders — and to 
serve as a guide in selecting a machine that most 
suitably meets individual requirements. Illustrates 
actual set-ups for the many different applications of 
tape recorders. Read this book before you buy a tape 
recorder ... It wiil save you many dollars! 
^179 only $2.95 

HOW TO SERVICE TAPE RECORDERS 

by C. A. Tuthill 

Discusses the t^pe recorder and Its operation. Ex- 
plains the types of circuits, drive mechanisms, 
troubleshooting and repair. 

^167 only $2.90 

ORDER TODAY! These books are sold by electronics 

Rarts jobbers and bookstores. If your dealer does not 
ave the books you want, mail this coupon to us. 



John F. Rider Publisher. Inc. 

116 W. 14th street, New York 11, N. Y. 
I have enclosed $_ 



books I have circled. 
209 U2 20S 176 

Name 

Address 

City, 



Please rush the 
176H 148 179 167 



_20ne State- 



Canadian prices approx, 5% higher. 
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HI FI DOCTORING 

Continued from page 41 

originating. If your amplifier lias a 
hum-balance control, mark its posi- 
tion carefully so you can return to 
it, and then turn it slowly one way 
and the other to see if you can 
reduce the hum. If not, return this 
control to the position in which you 
found it. 

Let's make an important point about 
this business of turning adjustment 
sciews. Marking a setting so that 
you can return to it will work quite 
well with hum-balance and level -set 
controls that vary resistance, but this 
method cannot be depended on to 
retimi a trimmer capacitor or a coil- 
tuning slug to its original electrical 
value. A certain amount of inherent 
"back lash" in such adjustments pre- 
vents this. Never touch an adjust- 
ment screw in an AM or FM tuner 
unless you wish to pay for an ex- 
pensive realignment job. 

The vexing fact tliat you can get 
too much of a good thing accounts 
for another possible source of hum. 
It is important that all units of the 
system be connected to a common 
ground, and Iciids in the comiecting 
cables normally tie all the chassis 
together so that when one is 
grounded all are grannded. You 
might logically think that if one 
grotmd lead between two chassis is 
good, two would be better; but such 
is not the case. A dtial path between 
two chassis sets up what is tech- 
nically known as a "ground loop," 
and such a loop can produce hum. 
Chassis that touch each other or are 
in contact with a common metal ob- 
ject can set up such a loop; so make 
suie nothing of this nature is present 
in your equipment. 

Another unwanted sound that 
sometimes plagues the hi-fi enthusiast 
is a buzzing or crackling sound, 
heard only when certain notes are 
reproduced by tiie speaker. It is 
pretty maddening tiying to locate 
the source of this sound when it is 
only intemiittently triggered by a 
musical passage. It is much easier if 
you can select the track on a test 
record that produces the rattle and 
then play tliat tone wliile you do 
your sleuthing. Look for a loose grille 
cloth, loose screws in a speaker cab- 
inet, a speaker not firmly mounted, 
a chassis touching some metallic ob- 
ject or another chassis. Try tapping 
the tubes lightly with a lead pencil 
to see if possilily one might have 
loose elements that are being vi- 
brated by certain tones. Make sure 
all plugs and connections are making 
firm contact. If tlie sound is heard 



only when playing records, examine 
the cartridge and stylus carefully. A 
loose or cracked stylus, or a cartridge 
tliat has been damaged by rough 
treatment, can easily cause the trou- 
ble. If the entire stylus assembly is 
\risible, inspection may show the 
stylus to be imperfectly centered be- 
tween its pole piece gap. Very gentle 
bending with a small knife blade 
applied to the base of the stylus 
will remedy this. If there is still 
trouble, try another cartridge. Do 
NOT attempt to make any internal 
adjustments on a pickup cartridge. 

"Humble" is another of the sounds 
you can do without. This is a low- 
pitched sliuddering sound that may 
easily be confused with hum, but 
true rumble is only heard when the 
needle is resting on a record. The 
most common source of rumble is 
some sort of mechanical vibration, 
produced by the turntable rotating 
mechanism, and picked up by the 
cartridge and amplified along with 
the record material. Worn motor or 
turntable bearings, aged or other- 
wise defective motor shock mounts, 
flat spots on the drive wheels, or a 
bit of foreign material on the turn- 
table drive-rim surface are common 
causes of rumble. If you know how 
to reacli these points on your partic- 
ular turntable, check for these defects. 

Another cause of horrendous bass 
noise is acoustic feedback from the 
speaker. When loud, low notes are 
reproduced, they may shake the 
turntable, and this low frequency 
vibration is picked up, fed back, and 
amplified once again to come out of 




tlie speaker as a rumble. If this is 
what is happening, tlie rumble na- 
turally will disappear when the vol- 
ume is turned down. Moving the 
speaker farther away from tlie pick- 
up or improving the shock moimting 
of the turntable may cure it al- 
together. 

Wlien distortion is the complaint, 
the symptom being simply aural dis- 
comfort, it is my advice that only 
a limited amount of first aid should 
be tried. If any of the tubes seem to 
be overheating, turn the equipment 
off at once and call the service tech- 
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nician. In such a case tlie distortion 
is just a symptom of something else 
seriously wrong that could cause ex- 
pensive damage. 

If notliing seems to be ovei heating, 
use the program switch to see if the 
distortion is general or is confined 
to one program source. See if it dis- 
appears at lowered volume control 
settings. If it does, you know it is 
originating between tlie vohime con- 
trol and the speaker, and clianging 
tlie tubes in tliat section slioiild he 
tried. If the distortion is present at 
all volume levels and on all program 
sources, changing the rest of the 
tubes is worth trying. 

When the distortion is noticed only 
when the record player is in achon, 
try changing the cartridge, oi at least 
the stylus assembly. If the distortion 
is in the form of "wavering" or *\vow- 
ing," put a stioboscopic disc (avail- 
al)le at jnost music stores) on toj^ of 
a record being played and examine 
the pattern of the disc in the light 
of a fluorescent lamp oi* a low- 
wattage bulb. If the pattern is per- 
fectly still, your trouble is not in 
the turntable; but if it shifts back 
and forth or moves steadily in one 
direction, your turntable is in need 
of expert— amateur!— attention. 

Wavering can have other causes. 
Of comse YOU never would do this, 
but some dopes who own turnover 
cartridges forget to bring the 3-mil 
needle into play on a 78-rpni record, 
and the 1-mil needle skitters from 
side to side of that wide groove and 
produces waver. In a tape recorder, 
wow and waver usually are caused 
by a capstan or pressure roller in 
need of cleaning or by worn-out 
pressure pads. 

Writing an article of this sort is 
like spelling "banana": it is hard to 
know where to stop. Many thick 
books could be written without hope 
of solving all the problems encoun- 
tered by the myriad readers with their 
diversified equipment. It is hoped, 
though, that you have gained some 
inkling of the method to be used in 
running down simple tioubles and 
that you know a little moie about 
^vhere you dare and dare not put 
your cotton-picking fingeis! When in 
doubt, think first and then be con- 
fident. 

Let me leave you with this final 
bit of advice; do not be too quick 
to call a service technician for subtle, 
marginal distortion in your system. 
It may be your mood. Remember 
how the old bus runs like a ribbon 
sometimes, so quiet you can hardly 
tell it is running, and then there are 
other days when it sounds like a real 
bucket of bolts? That happens to 
you and your hi-fi system, too! 



There are many makes of direct radiator 
loudspeak ers. The design principles may be 
considered stabifised and the published 
specifications frequently give little 
assistance in distinguishing between the 
ordinary and the first-rate. The features 
which place the Vitavox AK120 Series 
Loudspeakers in an exclusive category are 
the result of twenty-five years of continuous 
and conscientious development of the 
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VITA VOX ? 

highest grade of precision audio components 
which ' has made Vitavox the choice 
whercve/ quality of performance, 
adherence to specification and utmost 
reliability are considered factors of more 
importance than low^ initial cost. 
The range is comprehensive and mcludes 
models especially designed for horn lo*ading. 
As a single unit reproducer, as part of a 
multi-channel system or as the foundation 
of such a system to which other components 
can be added at a later date, there is no 
jnore prudent choice than a Vitavox A'KI20 
Series Loudspeaker. 

Made in England by Vitavox Limiud, London^ N,W,g 
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DYNAKIT 

Amplifier Kits 

A proven circuit of finest sound quality 
in a new deluxe 60 watt model and 
standard 50 watt model 




MARK III 60 watts 

4, 8, 16 ohm oulpurs "^^ 



The new Mark III includes all the sen- 
sational attributes of the popular Mark 
II plus these outstanding deluxe features 



it 60 wTittA at less than 1% distortion. Iiifitan- 
taacoufl peak pouvr of 140 watts. IM less 
than .OS at averase Usteiting lc\'«ls. 

it Choke fUtrrinx and low noiw drniitry re- 
el ■Il'^e- hum and noise to 96 db below 60 watts- 

★ Nfw riiMtd KT-SS tubes and other heavy 
duty parts used conservatively. 



MARK II 50 woH, 69^5* 

8, 16 ohm outputs 



The Mark II is the best buy in high 
power high ildeltiy kits 



it Ease of assembly due to uniquely simple cir- 
cuitry and printed circuit construction with 
factory-mounted parts. 

it Highest stability using patented stabilizing 
networks with minimum number of phase 
shifting stages. Suitable for all loudspeaker 
systems including etectrostutic. 

★ E>yna Blaset (patent pending) for simplified 
■aJiisttnciit and complete freedom from ef- 
fects of unbalanced components. No bal- 
andng aiUustments required to meet pub- 
liibedVpcoiicattons. 

it Dynaco Super-Kidelity output transformer 
with patented pant -coupled windings. Thin 
iB the finest available transformer of its type 
for the most critical audio uses. 

Available from leading Hi-Fi dealers everywhere 
Descriptive brochure availahte on request 

* Slightly higher in West 



DYNACO INC. 

617 N. 41st Street, Philadelphia, Pci« 

Export Division; 
2S Warren St.. Xew York 7, N. Y, 



JELLY ROLL MORTON 

Continued from page 47 

Aaron Harris, the blues, or any of his 
own creations— they all bear the un- 
mistakable musical signature of Jelly 
Roll Morton. 

Three of these discs are almost en- 
tirely devoted to performances of his 
own compositions, some of them the 
most effective piimo solos he ever 
recorded. Volume Four, built around 
the haunting qtiiility he called "the 
Spanish tinge/' includes excellent 
versions of Mama *Nita, Creepy Feel* 
fng, and The Crave; Volume Six of- 
fers his classic, The Pearls, and a 
hard-swinging version of Pep; while 
Volume Ten, in addition to his fa- 
miliar King Porter Stomp and Origi- 
nal Jelly Roll Blues, has a magnificent 
I realization of a work less famous: 
Sweet Peter, 

There is here, in fact, an able dem- 
onstration of ever}' facet of Morton's 
talent except his remarkable ability 
as a baud leader. His approach to the 
piano was always orchestral. The dis- 
tinguishing quality of his best work 
with the Red Hot Peppers was his 
effective translation of his piano style 
to his orchestrations. At present, the 
only collection of Morton Red Hot 
Pepper numbers is to be found on 
one side of a Jazzt(me disc (Johnny 
Dodds is on the othcM'). Three ten- 
inch LP sets by the Red Hot Peppers 
have been released in the past, one 
by RCA Victor, two by "X," but all 
have been discontinued. 

The one glaring flaw in the Lomax 
disc series is the complete absence 
of anything approaching adequate 
engineering, an obvious consequence 
of the way in which the recordings 
were made: on acetate discs, with 
portable eqiupment, and by an ama- 
teur who was more concerned with 
Morton than with machinery. Levels 
vary, mike placement seems to be 
happenstance, Morton's thudding 
time-keeping heel rides over almost 
all his piano passages. Further, the 
original discs had a tendency to run 
out at the wrong time, and this has 
had to be carried through to the new 
set: Riverside, considerately, has re- 
tained the side sequence of the origi- 
nal Circle LPs so that aficiotuulos who 
own some of the earlier set need not 
pay again for portions they already 
possess in order to get additional ma- 
terial. But these technical deficiencies 
appear picayune in the face of the 
whole presentation. Morton almost 
seems on these discs to take on flesh- 
and-blood presence. 

Entertainment appeal aside, there is 
importance to these discs. Morton 
now has been dead seventeen years. 
Most of the events he describes took 




Aji Announcement 
to Owners of 

Klipsch 
Loudspeakers 



A MORE HIGHLY RE- 

fined crossover network has 
recently been developed by Paul 
W. Klipsch for Klipschorn and 
Shorthorn systems* Its adoption 
brings us one more step nearer to 
our goal — reproduction of sound 
which is identical with the 
original. 

Owners of Klipschorn and 
Shorthorn loudspeakers and of 
K-Ortho drive systems may have 
their networks modified by their 
dealers or by the factory at a 
nominal charge. 

This is in keeping with our 
policy of offering owners of 
Klipsch systems the very latest 
developments of our laboratory* 
Research is being conducted con- 
stantly — every new develop- 
ment in the field of loudspeaker 
design is fully tested — and 
periodic reports are made to 
owners so that they may con- 
tinue to enjoy "the ultimate in 
fidelity of music reproduction." 

Write: 

C^[LD[F5©©K] 

AND ASSOCIATES _ „^ ^.^ ^ 
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place a half-century ago. Yet Morton, 
the man and the musician, Iiere is 
made available for close study for- 
ever. And so are the detailed pictures 
he paints of long gone New Orleans, 
Memphis, and backwoods Mississippi. 

In its presentation and coverage, 
tin's set of recordings is as inimitable 
as the bouillabaisse of characteristics 
blended in Morton; but there are 
other articulate, widely experienced 
jazz and folk musicians who could 
give us phonograpliic documents 
which might be of equal value. Its 
not a suitable medium for everyone, 
of course. A recent attempt to do 
somewhat the same thing with Cole- 
man Hawkins didn't come off. It had 
not the interest and impact of tlie 
.Morton series, partly because it was 
almost entirely personal, partly be- 
cause Hawkins is not tlie raconteiu" 
Morton was and, most important, be- 
cause there was no music. Music of 
a sort flows tJi rough every measui^ 
of the Morton discs, which is as it 
should be, for music is the heart of 
this matter. A much more successful 
effort in the same vein has been pro- 
duced by Folkways in the shape of 
two discs on which Big Bill Broonzy 
talks and sings about the blues, its 
styles, its origins, and his lifelong 
association with this special musical 
form in intei*views adroitly conducted 
by Studs Turkel. 

But tliere are others who have 
much to tell us. Duke Ellington cer- 
tainly has the attributes and back- 




ground that help make the Morton 
series a success. Must the Duke retire 
and bank his fires, before someone 
realizes what a wealth of invaluable 
materials is stored in his mind and 
his fingers? And the Chicago jazz fer- 
ment should be documented on lec- 
ords before it is too late. Wlio is to 
tell about it? Earl Hines? (Because 
of the importance of supplying musi- 
cal illustration, one gravitates towaid 
pianists. As a matter of fact. River- 
side already has in its vaults a Lil 
Armstrong documentary wliich might 
spark this welcome progress.) The 
development of bop and post-bop 
jazz might also be worth document- 
ing, soon if not now. 

Continued on next page 
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fJMake mistakes 
choosing LPs 
and tapes? 

To select the best 
invest in , , , 
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The Third High Fidelity Annual 
Edited by Joan Griffiths 

Assoc tat t Editor^ High Fidelity Magazine 



This boolc, the only one of its kind, contains over 900 reviews of 
classical and semiclassical music, and the spoken word, that have 
appeared in High Fidelity Magazine from July 1956 through June 
1957. The reviews cover the merits of the performance, the quality 
of the recording, and comparative evaluations with releases of 
previous years. They are written by some of this country's most 
distinguished critics. 

The reviews are organized for easy reference — alphabetically by 
composer and, when the number of releases for any given composer 
warrants, are divided further into classifications such as orchestral, 
chamber music, etc. An index of composers is included. The book 
is printed in clear type on fine quality paper, attractively bound 
and jacketed. 

RECORDS IN REVIEW is published by The Wyeth Press, an 
affiliate of High Fidelity Magazine. 

S4.95 



The Wyolh Proii 

Great Borringfon, Mosfochuf ctti 

1 encloie $ 



- for wMch picose lend mo ^ 



, copies ol the new RECORDS 
IN REVIEW. INo C.O.D.i or Chargo orders, picosc.l Foreign orders serf at birycr's risk. Add SSi 
per boob for postoge on foreign orders eNCepI Conodion, 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 



CALIFORNIA 



tend for famous Bulletin G . . . . 

It's free/ 

HIGH-FIDELITY HOUSE 

Most complftts stock of Audio 
components in the West 

Phone: RYon 1-8171 
536 S* Fair Oaks, Posodeno 1, Calif. 



NEW JERSEY 



Higlilights of Concertape, 
Livingston, Omegatope 
and Replica libraries 
plus . . , 

maximum 
Savings on oil SI«f«o 
TapM from most 
complete stock 
anywhefel All for $9 
full yeor mcmborship 

STEREOPHONIC 

MUSIC SOCIETY, INC. 
303 Grand Ave., Pallsodas Pork, N. J. 



STEREO 
TAPES 

FREE 



NEW YORK 



MAIL ORDER HI-FI 

You can now purchase all yt>ur Hl-Ki friiin. one 
rdieble source and be aMUred of perfect ilMlivcry. 
Airwt carri-m ixx erf ilie larijoui Hi-Ft Btr«-li'?in the 

country aati ilrliT-Ery On rarCrn Iiii.-rf*"a(rt- 1* 24 
hour* All m nnl I i:« Is Ijr-l^i-] n^u-' antl fully 
guaranteed. S^nii mj a Usi of your fti-Fl requtre- 
mtntJ for our parkaAe ^uotatlon^ When in New 
York vWt our complete Hl-Flddity showroom 
and divcusa your problems witli our audio cxi>erts. 

AIREX RADIO CORP* 
64H Cortland St., Now York 7, N. Y. 



FOR THE TOPS IN VALUE 
AND THE BEST TRADE-IN ON 
HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT 

Check with Arrow! 



ARROW{^ 



ELECTRONICS INC 

65 Cortlondt St.. New York 7, N. Y. 

Dlgl>y 9^730 
525 Jericho Turnpike, Mlneolo, N. Y. 
Pioneer 6-8686 



I— EVERYONE'S TALKING ABOUT — i 




TAPE RECORDERS 

EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 
HI-FI COMPONENTS 
NATIONAL BRANDS 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

WMm i Wl^ NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 



NEW YORK 



FREE 
STEREO TAPE 
CATALOGUE 

No Club Membership Required 
MAXIMUM SAVINGS 

CARL FISCHER 

INC. 

WORLD-FAMOUS MUSIC PUBUSHERS 
Dept. HI, 165 W. 57 SI., New York 19, N. Y. 



CUSTOM INSTALLATIONS 

Sound Reinforcement & Television Systems 
for the discriminoting 

Featuring AhJUinilCV ^^^^^ 
HOME AMnCA RENTALS 
PROFESSIONAL MAHMtnc tioot^ SERVICE 
Speciolized equipment built to order 
AKG Microphones — ALTEC Consoles 
OPEN EVENINGS 

Hi-Fi HO 

150 E. 46th St., N. Y. C. - PL 5-2650 




YOU'LL BE 
SLIGHTLY 
AMAZED . . . 

When you receive our 
reply. Write us your hi- 
fi requirements now — 
you'll be glad you did. 

KEY ELECTRONICS CO. 
120Ubertv St. 
N,Y. 6, N.Y, 
fVerpr#M 



Hi-Fi CAeiHETRY 




[1 



Finest collection of quality cabinets to 
house your hi-fi, tv, bar, etc. in a wide 
range of decor. Acoustically engineered. 
Write for Catalog H. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 
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IN CINCINNATI AND THE 
TR I -STATE AREA 

★ COMPETENT ENGINEERING 

★ COMPONENTS AT NET PRICES 

★ SERVICE ON AU HUH COMPONENTS 

2259 Gllborl Ave., CA 1-3153, Ondnnati 6, Ohio 

"A Cbnipon«nr or o Compf«f« Syif«m" 
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Stereophonic Tapes 

Save Time and Money 

Alt Brandt over 600 ThUt 
1200 ft. Plastic Recording Tope $1.59 
Write for complete catolog and prices 
We moil every wfiere 

Hi'Fidelity Electronic Sound Corp. 

368 Montgomery Ave. 
Merion Station, Pen no. 



JELLY ROLL MORTON 

Continued from preceding page 

Indeed, it seems to me, the record 
business could use something equiva- 
lent to the services perfomied by the 
university presses in publishing. It is 
undoubtedly too much to expect that 
a commercial recording company 
should commit itself to the produc- 
tion of a dozen LPs guaranteed to 
have a limited sale. There is a com- 
mendable spiiit of dedication in the 
willingness of such labels as River- 
side and Folkways to try to fill this 
gap, but they cjinnot devote much 
time or money to it. 

Logically, this should be a project 
for the Institute of Jazz Studies— if 
the Institute had any money. It hasn't. 
On the other hand, the Newport Jazz 
Festival apparently has funds which 
must, by virtue of its nonprofit status, 
be put to proper use. There seems 
to be the possibility here of a coop- 
erative combination that could be of 
immense value to jazz, both immedi- 
ately and for the future: money from 
Newport, background and production 
from the Institute of Jazz Studies, 
and release through a company ex- 
perienced in handling such discs, 
probably Riverside or Folkways. 

We get a growing flow of books on 
jazz, providing an ever deeper and 
broader knowledge of its background, 
development, and personalities. But 
type and ink can give only the faintest 
sense of the reality of jazz. Its actu- 
ality, the flavor of the music and of 
the musician, can be caught only in 
sound— even a recording as old and 
technically imperfect as the Jelly Roll 
Morton Library of Congress series 
makes this abundantly clear. 
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^if/imy radio co. 

SERVING THE ENTIRE DELAWARE VALLEY AREA 
913 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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IN MONTREAL . . . irS 

PECK'S 

FOR HIGH FIDELITY 

AU tiie better liish fidelity coini>oti«it4 at 
net prices. Also a wide eclection of Equi|>- 
mcnt Cabinete ond Siieaker Eticlovurcs. 

TREVOR PECK CO. LIMITED 

1498 Sherbrooke St. West, Montreal, Que. 
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* Marantz components hove 
achieved recognition as the 
finest high fidelity amplifying 
equipment available. Truly 
worth the difference. 



* Marantz lives up to 
specifications by a wide margin 
whether you judge by your 
ears, by test equipment, by 
looking at the "innards" or, 
we hope, by all three. With 
Morontz you do get what you 
ore paying for. 

* Servicing problems are 
almost non-existent! 100% 
inspection and testing of every 
unit, coupled with superior 
construction techniques and 
rugged, conservotively rated 
component ports will ensure 
trouble-free operation. A 
full one-yeor warranty 
accompanies alt 

Morontz Products. 

* Most carefully engineered 
circuitry results in lowest 
distortion, lowest hum and 
noise, and highest 
listening pleasure. 

(Cobinet extro) 

©^^^ S198 

^dc^rm^if^^^om^ $90 

(Cobinet extro) 

Slightly higher 
in West ond 

Deep South 

v/fite for literoture 

25-14 Broadway, 

Long Island City 6, N, Y. 



TRADER'S MARKETPLACB 

Here's the place to buy, swap, or sell 
audio equipment. Rates are only 40fi 
a word (no charge for name and ad- 
dress) and your advertisement will reach 
more than 100,000 music listeners. 
Remittance must accompany copy and 
insertion instructions. 



PRICES? TRY OURSI Evoryihing in Hi-Fl. Foctofy sotiJcd 
component*. Write right now. Audion, 64-^2 Bootli St., 
Rogo Park 74, Now York City, 



LEARN WHILE ASLEEP with your rctordcr. Amoztng book 
givoi full instructions. $2.00. Guorcintced. Reteorch 
Association, Box 610-HF, Omoho, Nebr. 



FOR SALE: Browning RJ-42 FM-AM Tuner in Argos cobi- 
net. Condition like new. $100.00. J. M. Edclman, M.0.« 
700 Conini«rcO BIdg., Baton Rougo 1, Lo. 



CATALOGUE YOUR RECORDINGS, 3 cents, 3 minutes 
each. Somples lOf!, Old Colony, Dept. A, Box 244, 
Minis, Moss. 



WANTED: Genuine Klipschorn; must be excellent condi- 
tion. Robert Dowe, 4132 Drummond Rd., Toledo 13, 
Ohio. 



RECORDING TAPE: 7" Reel— 1800 ft. 1 mil acetate. 3 
for $5.25 plus 46(! handling. Other selections ot lowest 
prices. Florman & Bobb, Inc., 68 W. 45 St., N. Y. C. 36. 



FOR SALE: Ampcx 601 — $450.00; FM.80 Ftsher ond 
mahogany Cabinet, $99.00; E-V mahogany Patrician, 
$695.00. All guaranteed like new. Woltor George Berg- 
man, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Phone: Notick OLympic 
3-2130. 



NEED TAPES DUPLICATED, broodcasH recorded, records 
transferred to tape? High quality work (Ampex equip- 
ment). No fancy studio — low overhead, law cost. Send $1 
for Interesting sample. Professional Recording Servtc«, 
Inc., Dept. H-3, P. O. Box 237, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 



AMPEX, CONCERTONE, CrOwn, Forrograph, Presto, 
Tondbcrg, Pontron, Bell, Sherwood, Rek>0-Kut, Dynakit. 
Others. Trades. Boynton Studio, 10H Pennsylvania, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 



SPEAKER CABINETS— Manufodurer's overrun— brond 
nome enclosures, genuine mohogany, completely fin- 
ished, with, or without speokcrs, 50% off oudiophilc 
list. Write for detoils. CustomCraft, P. O. Box 304, Jasper, 
Indiana. 



PROFESSIONAL DUPLICATING— Topes, records, tron- 
scriptions. Borlant and Viking equipped. Write: Midwest 
Recording Enterprises, Box 207, Lombord, III. 



6 ELEMENT BROAD BAND FM antcnnos. All seamless 
olumlnum. $10.95 ppd. Wholesolo Supply Co., Lunen- 
burg, Moss. 

ALL MAKES FOR HI-FI SPEAKERS rcpoired. Amprite, 70 
Vesey St., N. Y. C. 7. BA7-2580. 



HIGH FIDELITY numbers 1 through 57, $15.00. Georgian 
EiectrO'Voiee speoker, $300.00. Arthur Knight, 555 
Harvord St., Rochester 7, N, Y. 



TAPE RECORDERS: hi-fi components, topes ot wholesale 
prices! Free cotologuo. Carston, 215. H E. 88 St., N. Y. C. 
28. 



HIGH FIDELITY K60, $25.00 plus postage. Louis Pippcr^ 
R. D. 4, Easton, Po. 



SALE: ^8 R.P.M. RECORDINGS, send stomped, addressed 
envelope for first list. Rorities. Ellie Hirschmann, P. O. 
Rox 155, Verona, N. J. 



TAPE RECORDERS, TAPE. Unusual values. Free catalogue. 
Dressnor, 69-02K, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 



HIGH FIDELITY Mogoxine, first Issue to January 1956, 
complete, $3S plus postage. Eugene A. BrunelJo, 1 107-H 
6th Sr., Albony 10, Colif. 



WHOLESALE CATALOG 10^. Recorders! Topes! Type- 
writers! RodiosI Towers, Box 155, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 



DE.JUR RECORDERS. TK-820 (list $400,00), one now 
$290.00, two used few times $199.50 each. Also new 
T.20 (lisi $300.00), $169,50. Earl Seymour, 350 W. 31st 
St., New Yorkl.N.Y. 



ENJOY PLEASANT SURPRISES? If so, write us before you 
buy ony hi-fi. You'll bo glad you did. Key Electronics Co., 
120 Liberty St., New York 6, N, Y. EVcrgroeo 4-6071. 
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NO LADY 

Continued from page 35 

Aiid tliis brings us to tlie periphery 
of a possible explanation. It is: that 
what women are it is given to only a 
few men to achieve; tliat, as Rubin- 
stein and Upton were on the very 
edge of implying, women are in them- 
selves music, eartlily liarmonic systems 
that make the music of the world, 
whose greatest compositions he in the 
creation of harmonic human beings 
attuned to the uniittered music tliat is 
in Uie soul of eveiyone. Tlie mo.st 
beautiful music in the world is made 
by the loving mother to her cliild, 
and it is no accident tliat the loveliest 
and most mo\ing songs of the human 
spirit, in all cultures, take the form 
of hillabies; and that much of the 
woild's music constitutes the projec- 
tion of that love, a love that has been 
in.'fi^jired by women. 

In short, I am suggesting that the 
male is impelled— when possessed by 
the necessary genius-to utter in music 
what he is unable to express in him- 
self; that it is, indeed, due lo a lack 
in the male that he is caused to ex- 
press himself in the only way he can, 
namely, through the creation of music 
as a substitute for the expression of 
those inner harmonies with which the 
female is naturally endowed. 

As is well known, genius in music 
often expresses itself quite early, and 
when it does so it is invariably in 
boys. There is no lecord of a single 
musical girl genius. It would seem 
highly probable then that, since there 
are usually more girls alive at any one 
time and more of them receiving musi- 
cal instruction than boys, there is 
a genuine genetic basis for the sex 
difference in compositional musical 
ability. On a genetic basis we have 
already seen that the deficiencies are 
all with the male, so that what we 
call compositional musical genius must 
be due to a colligation of qualities 
which never assume a similar form 
in the female. If this is true, then it is 
possible to predict that there will 
never be a female composer of tiie 
first rank. But "never" is a long time, 
and the little genes in the chromo- 
somes are labile and inherently capa- 
ble of much variation; hence, a fe- 
male composer of the first rank is not 
an impossibility— she is simply a strong 
improbability. If and when she does 
make her appe«irance, she would, upon 
the present theory, be a biological 
freak. But the theory I have outlined 
above may be wrong, I am not enam- 
ored of it. 

I have long been impressed by the 
fact tliat on intelligence tests women, 

Continued on next page 
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NO LADY 

Continued from preceding page 

in general, do better than men. Every- 
one ought to know that when little 
girls and boys enter school at about 
the age of five years the girls are 
about two years mentally ahead of 
the boys, and they tend to maintain 
that advantage. Until recently the 
only tests on which girls did not do 
as well as boys were those relating 
to arithmetical and mechanical abili- 
ties. In the last few years females are 
beginning to do as well as males on 
these tests. Why? Presumably because 
there is greater freedom in the air 
for females than there ever was be- 
fore. In short, the increase in oppor- 
tunity to participate in activities that 
were formerly considered to be the 
exclusive domain of the male may be 
held largely accountable for the im- 
provement in these test scores. 

Is it possible that with the increase 
in oppoitimities throughout the world 
that somewhere, sometime, a great fe- 
male musical composer \vill make her 
appearance? It is possible, but for the 
reasons I have given above I think it 
highly unlikely. 

If music be love in search of a word, 
it is a language with which every 
woman is bom, but which men must 
learn. Women speak this language in 
their being. Men, in their being, can 
at best si^eak it only to a limited de- 
gree. It is only in becoming that some 
men can express themselves in this 
language, by a sort of periphrasis, in 
music. 



CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Continued from page 45 

Raphael, and Michelangelo, but his 
biographers complained that he loved 
musicians above all others. 

Music now began to reflect text and 
mood, and to follow sensuous rather 
than constructive principles. Interest 
shifted from the Mass, with its un- 
varying liturgical text, to the motet, 
with its possibilities for much wider 
variety: composers began to set texts 
of personal suifering (such as the 
Penitential Psalms and various Pas- 
sion texts), dramatic scenes from the 
Bible (David's lament for Absalom, 
the raising of Lazarus), and even 
some classic or classicist poems. There 
was new concern with clear declama- 
tion. These changes are all evident in 
the work of Josquin, who has re- 
placed Palestrina in critical estima- 
tion as the greatest composer of the 
Renaissance. Like Monteverdi and 
Beethoven, Josquin was a powerful, 
imaginative, many-sided artist, a *Va- 



tershed" figure who summed up one 
period and then swept in a new one. 

Unfortunately little of his music is 
commonly known; records have not 
been forthcoming. A motet, Tribula- 
tio et angustia, unusually well simg 
and recorded for the EMI-RCA Vic- 
tor History of Music in Sound, shows 
all the features of the new style in 
capsule form. The somber mood of 
the music was obviously influenced by 
the words, a psalmlike lamentation 
declaimed with clarity. Tlie three 
lines of the text are each divided in 
two, and the whole is set in a care- 
fully symmetrical fashion— recalling, 
perhaps, Raphaels favorite triangle 
structure. A single technique is used 
for each of the six half-lines: balanced 
canonic imitation between the four 
voices. The a cappella texture is 
smooth, dense and solemn, even and 
measured— but not monotonous: out 
of the rich flux at the end one word 
stands out, "invocavi** the logical 
climax of the text subtly but unmis- 
takably emphasized. Leo X is said 
to have wept tears of appreciation. 
The perfect balance of all elements, 
an expressive and moving effect, re- 
straint, power and freedom— this mu- 
sic meets the humanists* demands and 
embodies the typical High Renais- 
sance ideal of beauty. 

But as Burckhardt hked to point 
out, the stability and confidence of 
this era cracked under internal psy- 
chological strains as well as harsh 
external political ones. Italian art 
turned towards Mannerism, while 
Italian thought was channeled by the 
restrictions of the Counter-Reform. 
Church music could survive in this at- 
mosphere, but instead of developing 
integrally, it accepted official con- 
sei*vatism as its direction. There is 
something dispiriting about the image 
of Palestrina sitting down to compose 
his himdredth Mass. The best re- 
cording of the famous Pope Marcellus 
Mass— Af ma Papae Marcelli— is prob- 
ably that of the Netherlands Chamber 
Choir, conducted by Felix de Nobel. 
This music has a new elegance, clarity, 
and logic, but it seems bland and 
repetitive after a Mass by Dufay or a 
motet by Josquin. The true vigor of 
the oncoming music was to flow from 
elsewhere, outside the Church. 

It realized itself in the madrigal, 
the last great musical form of the 
Renaissance. Based on the motet 
style, the madrigal grew up in eso- 
teric academies of Northern Italy, un- 
der literary tutelage, soon after the 
terrible sack of Rome by the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V in 1527. 
This is secular music, at last, setting 
Italian poetry, often of the hi^est 
quality, and composed by Italians. 
And now concern for the text has be- 
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come an obsession, the one guiding 
principle. Josquin had declaimed 
words correctly; the niadrigalists 
learned to declaim them beautifully, 
making free use of a plain harmonic 
style. Josquin liad matched the mood 
of his music to the text; the niadrigal- 
ists developed a regular vocabulary 
of musical analogues for individual 
words, plirases, and concepts. Some- 
times these were rather silly, as when 
"cliain" was represented by a long 
roulade, or "eyes" by a pair of ad- 
jacent whole notes. But sometimes 
they were richly expressive, as when 
"sweetness" was set to floating chro- 
matic harmonies, or "distress" to a sud- 
denly mobile contrapuntal action. AH 
these devices, symbolic and expres- 
sive, became stock in trade for the 
time, and for later centui ies. 

While there is not yet a single re- 
cording of Cipriano de Rore, one of 
the grciit composers of the age and 
the real founder of the madrigal, the 
sei iousness and expressive force of the 
early madrigal can be gathered from 
a Dante setting by a certain Luzzasco 
Luzziischi, Quivi sospiri, in which 
every grief -la den word is painstak- 
ingly illustrated. Later on the madri- 
gal, like its century, developed to- 
wards a decadent extremism, alter- 
nating between frivolity on the one 
hand and exaggerated pathos on the 
other; but whate\'er excesses the niad- 
rigalists allowed themselves, they al- 
ways had within reach some amazing 
expressive effects. This is clear from 
the Westminster record of madrigals 
set to parts of Guarini's Pastor fido, 
the sickly but extremely popular pas- 
toral of the 1590s; each lyric is set 
by the two best late madrigal ists, 
Luca Marenzio and Claud io Monte- 
verdi. One has the impression of the 
composers vying to milk these erotic 
little poems of every emotional impli- 
cation, to the delight of the humanist 
academicians who patronized them. 

We are much more at home with 
the English madrigal, a genial late 
import of the Italian variety, without 
the late Italians* overrofinement. This 
music is closer in spirit to Sidney's 
Astrophel and Stella than to Donne's 
Holy Sonnets, closer to Veiins and 
Adonis than to Kinf^ Lear; still, the 
madrigalist John Wilbye may be 
claimed as the most sensitive musical 
spirit of Shakespeare's time. A suave 
pail- of records by the Deller Consort 
shows something of his range, from 
the polished whim of Flora gave me 
fairest flowers to the penetrat;ing psy- 
chological study of Oft Jtave I vowed. 

In Italy musical humanism was 
still vigorous at the very end of the 

Continued on next page 
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FOR THAT FAULTY 
MEMORY THAT RUINS RECORDS 

Since you can't trust memory — or your 
ear — to remind you when lo lest your 
needle for wear, Duotone gives you "ihc 
nccdic that remembers**. This new Duo- 
tone Diamond Nccdic actually k.o's faulty 
memory. Because Duotone Factory Ex- 
perts mail you a Reminder Card at the 
right time to check or change your needle. 
Why risk an ordinary needle? "The nee- 
dle that remembers" reminds you to check 
or change a worn needle in lime to save 
your records. 

DUOTONE COMPANY, INC. 

KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY 
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ADD HOLT STEREO! 

MONAURAL THEN SOUNDS 
LIKE STEREO 

New encased model 6 tuto con* 
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hi fi [eaves off. Connects in 2 
minutes. 

Happy customers in 39 states and 
14 foreign countries. 

$65.00 postpaid in U.S. Sold di* 
roct, only, on moneyback trial. 

Order yours or send for folder. 
Read what customers and Hi-FI 
magazines say. 



STEREO by HOLT 
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Continued from preceding page 

Renaissance. A grotip of Florentine 
intellectuals— among them Galileo s fa- 
ther, even more iconoclastic and quar- 
relsome than his .son— proposed to re- 
vive the actual techniques of Greek 
music. They meant to eliminate coun- 
terpoint in favor of one singer ac- 
companying himself on a "lyre," and 
declaiming words in the manner of a 
great actor or rhetorician. The result 
(thoroughly un-Creek) was recitative 
and opeia, and, presently, Monte- 
verdi's Oijeo of 1607. But to examine 
this work would brhig us into the era 
of the baroque, past our destination; 
and we can say a word only about 
instiiimental music, which was con- 
sidered subsidiaiy by the Renais- 
sance, as by ancient Greece. That mu- 
sic without words could be seriously 
expressive seemed inconceivable; in- 
deed, this concept is one of the most 
original in modern Western culture* 
Onlv with the Romai\ organist Giro- 
lamo Frescobaldi in the seventeenth 
century, and after him with Corelli 
and Bach, did instrumental music at- 
tain a dignity comparable to that of 
music composed to a text. 

Yet the roots of instrtmiental music 
too can be traced back to the six- 
teenth century. The l^enaissance 
founded modern music, as well as 
modern painting, literatui^, and 
thotight. Essentially we think and feel 
like the men of the Renaissance, and 
there is no particular reason why the 
art of Josquin and Nhirenzio should 
seem more remote to us than that of 
Leonardo or Shakespeare; the expres- 
sive quality that was the Renaissance 
compo.ser*s goal finds a natural re- 
sponse in the listener today. We need 
acquaintance with the repertoiy, of 
course, and also some guidance as to 
the main working principles of Ren- 
aissance music. Perhaps we can al- 
ready say— certainly we can already 
hope— that these needs are being met 
by the LP revolution of the 1930s. 
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3000 Scotlen Boulevard • Burlington, towa 



You asked for it... 
DeWALD delivers! 



Sup^fh QuaUty and Performance 

HI-FI Components 



at Sensationally LOW Prices 




IIl-Fl CotnlilDutlon Prc-Atnp. IStitial- 
Ixer und Power AmpliHcr — For t>ottcr 
Hl-I'l enjoyment , , low tllMtortlon 
wUii iimaKtnrr power. Controls: Selec- 
tor AUX. or crj-slal Rndlo LP: 78; 
P0P-l^udDe6j«; Treble; Uass; and 
otlier». 



15 Wail 
Ampli- 
lier 
Model 
L-5000-A 
"Trou- 
badour" 
Only 

49.95 

AuJiopltilc 
Net 




FM-AM 
Tuner 
Model 
L-803-A 
"Impe- 
rial" 

Kiurlncercil to meet the demand for a Only 
quality receiver . . . advaticwl circuitry; ^ 
Auto, frefiuericy control; t»ullt-ln an- 7£|^Q5 
teniia: power outlet with front switch ; ' ^* 
oxtrcmety tfcn^ltlvo; 7 tubes: modern Audiophile 
2-toneatcci cabinet. N*t 



DeWALD M 



A DIVISION OF 
NITED SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 

35-13 37th Ave., Long Islond City, N. 



CAT MAY LOOK 

Continued from page 38 

in terms of numbers is never the 
criterion for art and nevei need be. 

Music that is nonimmediate, that 
uses a variable or nonjazz rhythmic 
structuring, uses it to serve a specific, 
considered imaginative purpose. It 
carries above that rhylhmic structure 
tJie most highly developed fantasy 
and ideation in terms of musical prop- 
erties that men liave so far devised. 




And there is no other way to do tliis, 
Wiiere the beat is ironclad and all 
controlling, this kind of dramatic re- 
creation perishes because it is held 
static. There is a meaningful element 
in music which stands si ill so long as 
the beat is predominant and perfect, 
and this element is rliytlimic in its 
very nature, as well as harmonic. 

Jazz, on the other hand, cannot by 
nature attempt to fulfill the consid- 
ered imaginative functions of serious 
music without disfiguring itself or 
cooling itself out of existence. As the 
beat becomes weaker and the vigor 
of expression diminishes in favor of 
whatever subtleties of instrumental 
inventiveness, the patli is chosen 
away from the music of immediate 
kinetic sensation, away from jazz as 
jazz. A cat, in sliort, can look at a 
king, but it cannot carry the weight 
of the royal robes. 

Music desperately needs to be both 
art and sport, if it is to have both a 
head and a body. Each music— jazz 
and serious— has its own virtues, 
though the virtues are not the same 
and not to be confused. To ask one 
to take over the virtue of the other 
is to ask it to destroy itself, and to 
no purpose. Like the celebrated rose, 
jazz is jazz: its beat will make you 
7nove with the moment, if rhythmic 
music can. Serious music is the con- 
sidered reflection of important human 
experience: it will move you within 
yourself, imaginatively, if you are 
open to music at all. Unlike objects 
not only cannot be compared, but 
neither can do the work of the other. 
Let them go in peace. 
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house of hi-fi m 
34th & Broadway I 
Council Bluffs. Iowa ' 

I Please Send Your FREE 1958 CATALOG^ 

• Name: 

■ Address: ^ 

Cr State: ^^j j 



save your records! 

adjust your stylus pressure 
with "pRescription-accuracy" 

I 

AUDAX Pa 




AUOAX — DIV.OF REK-O-KUT Co., Inc. 

■■A 0«pt. HF, 38-19 108th St., Corona 68, N. T, 
Canada: Atlas Radio, Toronto • £»Port: Moftian £np., fi.X 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 



330C AM-FM 
STEREOPHONIC TUNER 

of highest quality 

It incorporates many innovations which witi 
keep it current for yeors to come. 

• Famous Scott "Wide Band'' FM circuit 

• Unique AM detector design completely 
free of distortion 

• Separate FM & AM Sections for stereo* 
phonic operation 

• Professional meter tuning 



$199^ 




BUY SCOTT AT AUDIO EXCHANGE 
AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF AUDIO 
EXCHANGE'S UNIQUE SERVICES 
SUCH AS- 



FABULOUS TRADE-INS -Hi'Fi Borgains 
We speciatiie in trading by moit 

TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
(Metropolitan N. Y. Customers Only) 

EXPERIENCED AND SPECIALIZED 
Ht.Fl CONSULTANTS 

FAMED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
(only for equipment bought from us) 

CUSTOM INSTALLATIONS BY EXPERTS 

HUFl tS OUR ONLY BUSINESS 



2j 
El 

Wnfe DepU NFS for our unique Trade^Bdck 
p/an. Trading information and catalog. 



audio Vf. 
exchange 



THE HI-FI TRADING ORGANIZATION 

1 59-1 9 Hillside Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
AXtel 7-7577 

Branch stores at: 
367 Mamarancck Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 

WHite Plains 8.3380 
336 Flotbush Ave., Brooklyn 22, N, Y. 

BUckminster 2-5300 
CLOSED MONDAYS. Parking of pll sfores 
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A dramatic new cartridge to iiring you new heights in Hi-Fi performance! 



New FiiU-range Reproduction General Electric*s new VR ii 
magnetic cartridge makes possible "faithfur' reproduction 
from 20 through 20,000 cycles. 

New4-Grani Tracking Force Lateral compHance of the\ R ii 
has been extended to 17 x 10-^ cm. per dyne, permitting a track- 
ing force of only 4 grams to minimize record and stylus wear 

Instant CLIP-IN-TIP Stylus Stylus replacements can be 
made instantly at home without removing cartridge from tone 
arm. There is no need to discard an entire dual assembly 
when only one tip is worn. 

New Electrostatic Shielding In the VR ji cartridge a new 
electrostatic shielding prevents pickup of electrostatic inter- 
ferences and hum. This shield also grounds the stylus assembly, 
thus preventing the build-up of electrostatic charges from the 
surface of the record. 

New Lightweight Construction The microscopic precision 
and strong, lightweight construction of General Electric's new 
VR II assures you continued pleasure and satisfaction under 

For ftmlHT information H>ri/e to: Spcriaity 
Ett^tronic Cotttpoftcntt^ Dt'pt,, Section Ub- 
3$}t, Cenescc S/rcct, Anhttrtt, ^^ Y. 

in Cttnatia l Ctirt4tjian G*'nt-rai Hicctrtc Com' 
p«nf. t89 Duffi rin Sfrec/, Toronto 5. OtnaJa. 




the most exacting conditions. 

Hear the difference! Ask for a demonstration at your Hi-Fi 
dealer's, hut be sure to insist on a genuine G-E VR il! 
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PR100A AUDIO CONTROL AND PREAMPLIFIER 




You are looking at an instrument so flawless and versatile that it is far ahead of its time. 
It incorporates every feature you will ever need . . . now or in the future. For instance, 
the PR 100 A lias eig/?f inputs and iico cathode- folio war outputs. Ganged volume controls 
simultaneously regulate two channels so that you can add "stereo" wlienever you wish. 
Push-button switches permit the instantaneous selection and level adjustment of all pro- 
gram sources. Distortion? Viiiiialhj unmeasiirahJe, Frequency response? Beyond anything 
you could ever use. Chassis: $119.50, Blonde or mahogany- finished enclosure: $7.50, 



SPECIFICATIONS: Response: 10 to lOO.OOOcycles ±0.S 
Front Panel Controls: HIgh-Frequency Roll-Off (6 positions); I 
Frequency Turn-Over (6 posftions); Phono Selector (2 posltJo 
Bass} Tret}le; low Fitter (5 positions); High Filter (5 positio 
Volume; Loudness Contour Selector (5 positions); Input Sele 
(6 push-button switches): Off, Monitor, Phono, Radio, Tape, 
Chassis Controls: Level Adjust for Phono^ Tape, Tuner, and J 
illary Inputs. Unique Tape Monitor operates while recording. 

Write for complete catalog and/or send 25c for 56-page t 
"Understanding High Fidelity" to Dept, H-a. 



David Bogen Co., Paromi/s, N. J, • A Division of The Sicgtcr Cofporotion, 



Boom 

HIGH ^^FIDELITY 

, . , because it sounds better 
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